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CHAPTER I 


American Honorifics 


Man early discovered that one means of attaining and perpetuating de- 
sirable forms of behavior was the bestowing of honors. The Greeks had 
their laurel wreaths, the Romans their togas, the Indians their colored 
feathers. Vilfredo Pareto recognized the importance of such distinctions 
when he wrote : “The need that the individual feels for being well regarded 
by his group, for winning its approval, is a very powerful sentiment. On 
it human society may be said to rest.”^ Such institutionalized awards as 
titles, knighthoods, and emblems of valor, as well as economic and material 
rewards, have long been used to direct men’s activities. 

During the French Revolution the old honors and titles of nobility were 
swept aw^. The Republicans opposed formal marks of distinction, and 
they ^^sted Napoleon’s efforts to institute the award of the “Anns of 
Honor.” Napoleon replied to their protests: “You call them toys? . - . 
Well learn then that it is through such toys that men are led!”^ In 1802 
Napoleon succeeded in establishing the French Legion of Honor, and mem- 

iPareto, Vilfredo, The Mind and Society, Vol. II, p. 690. 

2Klein, Henri, “Orders and Decorations,” The Encyclopaedia Amaicmm, ¥oL 20, 
p. 765. 
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bership in the L^on continued in the Third R^oblic as recognition for 
outstanding service in war or in civil life. 

In Russia in 1917, as in France in 1790, the revolutionary leaders abol- 
ished the honorifics of the old regime, but soon created awards of their 
own* The highest honor, “Hero of the Soviet Union,” is usually reserved 
for the military. Second to that is the “Order of Lenin,” which is occa- 
sionally conferred on workers; and somewhat lower on the scale is the 
“Order of the Red Banner of Toil,” the usual award for workers who have 
rendered outstanding service. 

Hereditary titles of nobility and orders of knighthood have for genera- 
tions been the principal marks of distinction in England. Royal birthday 
and New Year honors are given for all types of achievement — and especial- 
ly for scientific, military, political, and academic attainments. 

In the United States the Federal Constitution forbids the granting of 
titles.^ Except for military honors and occasional Congressional medals, 
the government of the United States grants few awards. Thus the honor- 
ary degree is perhaps the most important honorific in the nation. 

It is somewhat surprising that the awarding of honorary degrees has 
been so much taken for granted that it has been the subject of very little 
analysis or investigation. The present work is , therefore, a pioneer study, 
with the attendant limitations and deficiencies. It undertakes to examine 
the historical development and changes in practice and policy of selected 
institutions in awarding honorary degrees. Moreover, it endeavors to re- 
view analytically the social characteristics of the recipients (occupation, 
nationality, political and religious affiliations, age, and formal education), 
the relation of honorary degrees to earned degrees, academic and lay opin- 
ion toward honorary d^ees, and present honorary degree practices and 
policies. 

The study is based primarily upon a detailed analysis of the policies 
of seven leading American institutions of higher learning, an examination 
of original letters and documents relating to Columbia University’s hon- 
orary degrees awarded in the period 1770-1874, a review of pertinent arti- 
cles and pamphlets, a survey of contemporary practices, and a general poll 
of the opinions of business, farm, and labor leaders, as well as of jour- 
nalists. 

The seven institutions selected for detailed study are Harvard and 

sConstitntion of the United States, Article I, Section 9, paragraph 8; Section 
10, paragraph 1. 
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Columbia Universities, Smith College, and the Universities of North Caro- 
lina, Wisconsin, California, and Nebraska, The considerations which en- 
tered into the selection of these institutions were their age, geographical 
location, type of control, sex of students, and the availability of records 
regarding the awarding of degrees and biographical material concerning 
the recipients. The seven finally chosen represent those institutions which 
selected a higher proportion of well-known men for honor than most 
colleges. Harvard University, the oldest institution of higher learning in 
the United States, conferred the first honorary degrees. Columbia, a pri- 
vately controlled institution with a long history, has a great many valuable 
and pertinent records bearing on the subject of this study. The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, a publicly controlled institution, is one of the oldest 
Southern universities. The University of Wisconsin is a state institution 
with a liberal background. The University of Nebraska is a Midwestern 
institution of recent development. The University of California is one of 
the newer institutions in the far West. Smith College was included princi- 
pally because it is a woman’s college of the first rank. 

The study was largely confined to five periods, selected to give a fair 
historical cross section. The periods are: before 1787 (Harvard and Co- 
lumbia are the only institutions of the seven studied which were then in 
existence) ; the 1830-39 decade, which is generally representative of the 
years between the Revolution and the Civil War; the 1870-79 decade, a pe- 
riod which saw the beginning of graduate schools and modern universities; 
and the 1907-16 and the 1919-28 decades, which afford a comparison of 
the years before and after the first World War. 

The sources for the names of those who received honorary degrees were, 
of course, the catalogues and alumni directories of the seven institutions. 
Information about the recipients was taken from the Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography, for the earlier periods, and from Wko^s Who in America, 
for the years after 1900. For information about those not included in these 
volumes, the writer consulted miscellaneous sources such as state histories, 
records of universities, specialized biographical dictionaries, and news- 
paper files. 

To determine current practices, policies, and academic opinion with 
respect to honorary degrees, a questionnaire was sent by the author to five 
hundred colleges and universities. Responses were r^eived from more than 
half of the institutions. Three general aspects were covered in the question- 
naire: the types of honorary degrees awarded and the social characteristics 
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of recipientSj the methods of selecting recipients and conferring degrees, 
and the opinions of the college president concerning the awards. 

Since the importance of honorary degrees depends to a large extent 
npon the respect they command from the lay public, an effort was made 
to pol the attitudes of the leaders of agricultural, labor, and business 
groups through letters sent out by the author. The views of journalists 
were assembled through the assistance of a professional clipping service. 
Articles in professional publications from 1860 to the present were also 
studied. Miscellaneous factual material was obtained from the reports of 
the United States Office of Education covering the years since 1870. 
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CHAPTER II 


Historical Origins 


Honorary degrees in America have a long history. In 1663 the Assem- 
bly of the Colony of Rhode Island passed an act which gave John Cranston 
a license to practice medicine and to use the title “Doctor of phissicke and 
chirurgery,”^ If this can be interpreted as an honorary degree, then it 
was probably the earliest conferred in America. 

Harvard has the distinction of being the first college in America to 
award honorary degrees. In 1692, some 50 years after its founding, Har- 
vard College conferred the degree of Doctor of Sacred Theology on its 
own president. Increase Mather, and the degree of Bachelor of Sacred 
Theology on the two tutors who constituted its faculty. There was then no 
Yale or other nearby institution to confer the honors. England was a long 
ocean voyage away and her honors went to men of the Church of England, 
not to Puritan ministers. So Harvard took the matter into its own hands. 
It has been argued^ that, strictly speaking, the award to Mather was not 
an honorary degree according to European custom. The degree, however, 
was not conferred because of the completion of a course of study laid down 
in advance and cannot be classed as an earned degree. The purpose of the 

iWaite, Frederick C., “Medical Degrees Conferred in the American Colonies and 
in the United States in the Eighteenth Century,” Annals of Medical History, New 
Series, Vol. 9, No. 4, p. 314. 

^Morison, S. E., Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century, Part II, p. 491. 
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award was to raise the status of Harvard from a college to a university 
which could confer doctorates. Since “only a doctor could create a doctor” 
and “as Increase Mather had not been laureated doctor in England, it was 
necessary to make him one.”^ It can be easily contended that since no 
doctor made this award to Mather it was not a valid degree of any kind.^ 
If Harvard was more than 50 years old before it granted an honorary 
degree, it was somewhat more generous in the subsequent 84 years. The 
total number of honorary awards, including master’s and bachelor’s as 
well as doctor’s degrees, for the 140 years of Harvard’s existence before 
the Revolution was 24 degrees conferred at 16 commencements. This does 
not include ad eundem degrees extended to graduates who made applica- 
tion for them. By a custom in American colleges during the eighteenth and 
early decades of the nineteenth centuries, those who had earned a degree 
from one college were upon application admitted to the same degree {ad 
eundem gradum) from another college. These degrees are often listed in 
the college directories along with the honorary degrees. They were avail- 
able to any college graduate who made application and paid the stipulated 
fee. At Columbia in 1830, the degree fee was eight dollars and was re- 
tained by the president as part of his salary. Wesleyan University (Con- 
necticut) reported giving M.A.’s ad eundem as late as 1915.® 

The in-course master’s degrees awarded before the Civil War were also 
semi-honorary. They were conferred on graduates, usually three years after 
graduation from the A.B. course and upon payment of a diploma fee. No 
further work or attendance was required. Harvard’s M.A.’s of this period 
were characterized by a wag as follows: “All a Harvard man had to do for 
his Master’s degree was to pay five dollars and stay out of jail.”® 
From 1636 to 1775, Harvard gave five honorary doctorates, 17 hon- 
orary master of arts degrees, and two bachelor of sacred theology degrees 
honoris causaJ Of the five recipients of doctorates, all were Harvard 
graduates and Congregationalists, and four of the five were ordained min- 
isters. Their average age of 60 years indicates that the selecting committee 
had considerable respect for age. Two of the clergy. Increase Mather and 

mid, p. 492. 

is classified ofEcially as an honorary degree in Harvard University Quinquen- 
nial Catalogue of the Officers and Graduates, 16S6-1930, p. 1147. 

^Alumni Record of Wesleyan University, p. 902. 

®Morison, S. E., Three Centuries of Harvard, p. 35. 

^Harvard Univeruty Qtdnqitenmal Catalogue of the Officers and Graduates, 163&- 
1930, p. 1146 ff. 
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Samuel Locke, were presidents of Harvard at tlie time they received the 
honorary S.T.D,, the Rev, Nathaniel Appleton in 1771 received the second 
honorary doctorate (another S.T.D.) and the Rev. Samuel Mather was 
made a Doctor of Sacred Theology two years later, 81 years after his 
grandfather. Increase Mather, received the first award. Harvard’s first 
Doctor of Laws degree, LL,D., was conferred in 1773 on John Winthrop, 
a Harvard professor who was one of the leading astronomers of his day. 

Among those awarded honorary master’s degrees by Harvard during 
this period was Benjamin Franklin, who received the award in 1753. He 
received the same degree earlier that year from Yale, and, three years 
later, from William and Mary College in Virginia. He obtained two hon- 
orary doctorates in England, the LL.D. from St. Andrews in 1759 and 
the D.CX. from Oxford In 1762. Franklin comments on his Harvard 
M.A. in his autobiography: 

basiness the post-office occasioned my taking a journey this year (1753) 
to New England, where the (DoUege of Cambridge, of their own motion, presented me 
with the degree of Master of Arts. Yale College, in Clonnecticut, had before made me 
a similar compliment. Thus, without studying in any college, I came to partake of 
their honours. They were conferred in consideration of my improvements and dis- 
coveries in the electric branch of natural philosophy.® 

Princeton conferred its first honorary doctorates, two LL.D.’s, in 1769 
on John Dickinson and Joseph Galloway, politicians^ of their time. Gal- 
loway was a Loyalist who fled to England after the beginning of the 
American Revolution, but Dickinson was a Patriot who was a member of 
the Stamp Act Congress and a Brigadier-General in the Pennsylvania 
Militia. He was also a member of the Constitutional Convention and the 
founder of Dickinson College. Both men were in their thirties when they 
became Doctors of Laws. 

Yale’s first honorary doctorate was a degree of Doctor of Medicine 
granted to Daniel Turner, at his request, in 1723. This degree made him 
“the first man to receive a medical diploma in North America. . . . The 
degree was intended as some return for his generosity, hence those of a 
humorous turn of mind are said to have interpreted the M.D. as signifying 
Midtum DonaviL^^^ Turner’s gift was said to be in the form of books with 

®Sinith, Albert H., Editor, The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, p. 217. 

®The term “politician” is not used in this study in any derogatory sense but 
merely as an occupational classihcation. 

i®Packard, Francis R., The History of Medicine in the United States, pp. 160-1. 
‘‘Multum Donavit” may he translated “he gave much.” Note that the Cranston degree 
previously discussed was earlier than this award. 
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an estimated value of 16 pounds.^^ Yale’s second doctorate and first LL.D. 
went to Richard Jackson in 1773. 

HONORARY DEGREES AT HARVARD AND COLUMBIA 

Before the Revolution, English universities conferred some honorary 
degrees upon Americans. With the coming of the war and the closing of 
this source, American colleges were quick to supply the awards. Only 
five honorary doctorates were given by Harvard between 1636 and 1775, 
but 20 were conferred during the next decade, 1776-86. Harvard sup* 
ported the Revolution and honored several of its leaders. General Wash- 
ington and General Gates each received a Doctor of Laws degree. The first 
foreigners to receive honorary doctorates from Harvard were Frenchmen 
who aided the Revolution. Lafayette, the ‘‘Boy General,” Luzerne, the 
French Minister to the United States, and Dupas, the French Consul, re- 
ceived LLD-’s. 

Political feelings were intense at this time and there were sharp divi- 
sions between Patriots and Tories. Only one of Harvard’s recipients, the 
Rev. Ebenezer Gay of Hingham (a very old man), S.T.D., known as the 
“Father of American Unitarianism,” was suspected of being a Tory sym- 
pathizer. The Patriots whose political affiliations were ascertained were 
later Federalists. 

Before the Revolution Harvard conferred only one honorary LL.D. and 
four S.T.D.’s. But during the decade 1776-86 the Doctor of Laws was the 
most popular honorary doctorate. Ten LL.D.’s were awarded but only five 
S.T.D.’s and five M.D.’s. The clergy received a smaller share of honors 
during the war. Three of the five honorary M.D.’s went to professors in 
the newly organized medical school. This may have been a way of adver- 
tising the new department, of increasing the prestige of its faculty, and of 
making it eligible to grant degrees to students. In contrast to the period 
before 1776 when every recipient of an honorary doctorate was a Harvard 
alumnus, in the decade following 1776, only 13 of the 20 recipients were 
Harvard men. 

The average age of those who received honorary doctorates before 
1776 was 60 years, but during the war decade the average was 50. The 
war brought young men to important positions. Washington was 44 and 
Lafayette 27 when they received their LL.D.’8 from Harvard. The latter 

op. p. 31S. 
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was the youngest individual ever to receive an LL.D. from Harvard. The 
three professors of Harvard’s newly organized medical school who received 
honorary M.D.’s in 1786 were respectively 32, 33, and 36 years of age, 

A survey of the occupations of those who were awarded honorary 
doctorates shows that college presidents, teachers, and clergymen were 
honored from the very first. The medical profession followed in the early 
part of the eighteen^ century and later, in the Revolutionary period, 
political and military leaders were admitted to the group awarded honorary 
doctorates. 

In contrast to Harvard, King’s College, later Columbia, was pro* 
British and Loyalist-controlled before the American Revolution. Eight of 
the nine doctorates (two were wholly honorary and seven were ad eundem) 
conferred by King’s College between 1767 and 1774 went to men who are 
included in Lorenzo Sabine’s Biographical Sketches of Loyalists of the 
American Revolution. So high was the feeling against the Loyalists in con- 
trol that in 1775 King’s College’s Tory President, Myles Cooper, was driv- 
en from the campus and forced to take refuge on a British warship which 
carried him to England. 

The British Colonial Governor, William Tryon, and John Ogilvie, a 
clergyman of the Church of England, both Loyalists, received the only two 
honorary doctorates (excluding ad eundem degrees) given by King’s Col- 
lege. A parchment written by Governor Tryon on April 6, 1774, the day 
after he received his honorary LL.D. (the last granted by King’s College) 
shows that he gave 10,000 acres of Vermont land to his new Alma Mater. 
The College, however, never received title to the land because of the Revo- 
lution.^^ The closeness of the granting of the degree and the bestowing 
of the land may not be without significance. 

A medical school was started under President Cooper at King’s Col- 
lege in 1767 and in 1768 the college conferred the M.D. degree ad eundem 
on the four physicians of the medical school faculty. The same method 
was used to give the president an LL.D. degree. The medical faculty took 
the lion’s share of King’s College doctorates although two clergymen were 
given D.D.’s ad eundem. Alumni of King’s College did not receive any 
honorary doctorates, probably because they were so young and so few in 
number. In 1774, when King’s College gave its last honorary degree, it 
had only 32 alumni of ten or more years’ standing. 

lupine, John B., “William Tyron, A Forgotten Benefactor,” Columbia University 
Quarterly, VoL 10, pp. 148-153. 
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One former student, however, did write to King’s College requesting 
that he be granted a degree. John Rutgers Marshall, a would-be clergy- 
man, found that a college degree was required before “holy orders” could 
be taken. His request for an honorary A.M., written in 1770, was the 
earliest correspondence relating to honorary degrees found in the Colum- 
biana Collection of Columbia University: 

To the honourable. Reverend, & worthy the Governours of King’s College in 
New York, the petition of John R. Marshall humbly sheweth. 

That your Petitioner was in the whole above four Years under the Tuition of 
your College, & inasmuch as besides other Juvenile failings he was guilty of a Great 
fault towards Mr. Harpur, humbly desires to make all the reasonable Satisfaction and 
Submission for the Same, that you shall think or Judge it is his duty to do. 

Since he has been in this colony he has for a considerable time been applying 
himself to the Study of Divinity, and has read prayers and Sermons in the town of 
Woodbury, where there is Gathering a Considerable Church, and the people there have 
conceiv’d So kind an opinion of him, that they Earnestly desire he may go home, and 
take holy Orders for them. 

And the Reverend, the Clergy here, are very willing to recommend him, as Ap- 
pears by their Letter; but that it is their Rule not to Recommend any for orders, but 
such as have been graduated at Some College; — what therefore he most humbly pe- 
titions for, of your Gentlemen the Governours of King’s College, is, that you will be 
so kindly favourable to him, as to Grant him an honorary degree of Master of Arts; 
and Your petitioner as in duty bound Shall ever pray &c. 

A letter signed by Joseph Lamson, Ebenezer Dibblee and Jeremiah 
Learning urged the trustees to grant Marshall a degree so he could take 
“holy orders.” In the list of graduates of King’s College, Marshall is 
listed as receiving an earned A.B. as of his original class, 1762, and an 
in-course A.M. in 1773. Evidently his “Great fault towards Mr. Harpur,” 
who was a professor and the librarian, held up the conferring of the degree 
until 1770 when his letter of apology was received. (Mr. Harpur was the 
subject of many student pranks, some of which are alluded to in The 
Bloch Booh^ or Book of Misdemeanors in King^s College.) Marshall was 
not given an honorary degree, but three years later was given the usual 
in-course A.M. which it was customary to confer upon an alumnus three 
years after receiving the A.B. degree. 

After the beginning of the Revolution, Harvard’s rate of bestowing 
honors increased rapidly but King’s College soon closed its doors. No 
degrees of any kind were conferred between 1776 and 1788; in the latter 
year the college re-opened under new leadership with the patriotic name of 
Columbia. 
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An honorary degree, particularly an honorary doctorate, ideally is con- 
sidered an academic honor which recognizes distinguished service or cre- 
ative work. How well did these colleges succeed in selecting persons who 
were distinguished leaders and who had made creative contributions to 
their fields? The Dictionary of American Biography (hereafter called 
D,A.B,) in deciding who would be included in its nearly 14,000 biogra- 
phies, attempted an impartial selection and inclusion is probably the best 
criterion available for determining whether or not an individual is im- 
portant; it does not, however, indicate what degree of importance an in- 
dividual attained. Over 2,240 writers compiled the biographies. No living 
persons were included. In general, only those were included who had made 
some significant contribution to American life. While some notorious per- 
sons such as John Wilkes Booth, Lincoln’s assassin, and individuals from 
fields seldom, if ever, considered as suitable from which to select honorary 
degree recipients are included, most of the biographies concern persons 
outstanding in public life, scientific and scholarly work, and the other 
fields from which recipients of college honors were usually selected. 

Seventeen (77%) of the 22 Americans who received honorary doc- 
torates from Harvard before 1787 were considered significant enough to 
be included in the D.A.B, Columbia, then known as King’s College, con- 
ferred only two honorary doctorates (not including ad eundem degrees) 
before the Revolution, and both recipients are found in the DA.B. Prince- 
ton, which conferred more honorary doctorates before 1787 than either 
Columbia or Harvard, had the lowest per cent included in the 12 

out of 32 (38%) . Five of the recipients, all of whom have biographies in 
the D,A.B., were politicians and received LL.D.’s; of the remaining 27, 
all ministers who were given D.D.’s, only seven were considered important 
enough to be included. 

In the case of three institutions — Columbia, Harvard, and Princeton — 
before 1787, the more honorary doctorates conferred, the lower was the 
proportion of recipients included in the D,AM. If one assumes that this is 
a r^able measure of the importance of these recipients, then fewer selec- 
tions resulted in a much higher proportion of significant men. 

The colleges of the United States in the period 1787-1860 carried on 
in much the same way as they had during the Colonial Period. New in- 
stitutions came into existence but the older colleges remained small and 
continued to be undergraduate institutions. No mammoth universities ex- 
isted in America before the Civil War and the struggling denominational 
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college with its 100 or so male students was the typical college. Columbia 
College fell below an enrollment of 100 students several times in the 1830’s. 
Yale College was the nation’s largest institution of higher learning, Boast- 
ing an enrollment of about 400. Harvard University, our oldest coUegCi 
has many more living graduates than dead ones. In 1930, this institu- 
tion reported a total of 55,299 graduates^^ of whom only 17,910 were re- 
ported as deceased. The small student body during the first 250 years 
accounts for this. Harvard, Columbia, and other leading and powerful 
universities in our time were small struggling colleges before 1860 and 
conferred few degrees. 

During the first 86 years after Columbia’s founding, 1754-1839 (in- 
cluding the King’s College period) 134 honorary doctorates were con- 
ferred. By contrast, Columbia in 1929 gave 134 honorary degrees in one 
year. This was, however, the largest number ever given in a single year. 
Recently, eight or ten has been the usual number. Columbia in the 1830’s 
managed to get along on a budget of less than $25,000. The meagemess 
of this figure is more significant when it is compared with the 1940 ex- 
penditure of Columbia University;^** the latter would have carried the old 
Columbia College of 1839 over 400 years. The college students before 1860 
were much younger than those of today. In 1837-38, six students of Co- 
lumbia’s small enrollment were “under the age of 14 years and the average 
age of the graduates was about 19.^® The age of the college students was 
evidently not much greater than that of high school students today. 

THE M.D. AS AN HONORARY DEGREE 

During the period prior to 1860, the M.D., even more than the A.B., 
was conferred as an honorary degree. In fact. Harvard and Yale granted 
honorary M.D.’s before conferring earned M.D.’s. Harvard’s first hon- 
orary M.D. was conferred on Edward Augustus Holyoke in 1783, and the 
first in-course M.D.’s were granted in 1811. Harvard’s medical school 
granted in-course Bachelor of Medicine degrees from 1788 to 1811. “In 


^^Barvard University Quinquennial Catcdague of the Officers and Graduates, 1636- 
im, p. 1206. 

i^The expenditure of Columbia College for the year 1838-1839 were 120,696.34. 
Minutes of the Trustees of Columbia College, Vol. IV, Part I, p. 2057. Treasurer’s 
Report, Nov. 11, 1839. Tbe total budget appropriations for 1939-1940 were $11,292,- 
7CK).67. Report of the President of Columbia University for 1940, p. 34. 

^^Mirmtes of the Trustees of Columbia College, 1838, Vol IV, Part I, p. 2026. 
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1811, the degree of Doctor of Medicine was granted to graduates of that 
year and to earlier graduates who had not been admitted to 

Harvard sought recognition and prestige for its new medical school in 
1786 by conferring the M.D. honoris causa on three of the school’s new 
professors, Aaron Dexter, John Warren, and Benjamin Waterhouse. At 
this institution in the 1790’s the degree of Doctor of Medicine was the most 
frequently conferred honorary doctorate, surpassing in number both the 
LL.D. and S.T.D. No leading university today would confer four in-course 
Ph.D. degrees and, at the same commencement, grant six honorary Fh.D’s, 
hut this is essentially what Harvard did in 1811 when it graduated four 
students as in-course M.D.’s and called in six men to receive the degree 
honoris causa. Honorary M.D.’s reached their high point at Harvard in the 
two-year period 1824-25, when 14 were conferred. It gave very few hon- 
orary M.D.’s after 1830. However, its last honorary Doctor of Medicine 
degree was granted as recently as 1909 when an honorary M.D. was be- 
stowed on its retiring President, Charles W. Eliot. 

The most frequently conferred honorary doctorate at Yale, from 1820 
to 1840, was the M.D. degree. In 1828, eight of the nine honorary doc- 
torates granted by Yale were M.D.’s. Its first in-course Doctor of Medi- 
cine degrees were conferred in 1814, and two years later six honorary 
M-D.’s were granted along with the 18 earned ones. In 1818, Yale granted 
ten M.D.’s to students who had finished the regular course and gave nine 
honorary M.D.’s to others.^*^ Six honorary M.D.’s were awarded in 1825, 
three in 1835, seven in 1845, ten in 1855, and one in 1860. The practice 
of granting M.D.’s honoris causa at Yale ended after 1860. 

Both Harvard and Columbia gave honorary M.D. ’a to the faculty mem- 
bers of their young and struggling medical schools. The trustees probably 
felt that the professors on the staff without the degree needed the prestige, 
and the honorary degree system provided an easy method of acquiring 
this mark of scholarship. However, one of Columbia’s medical faculty, 
Richard Bayley (Professor of Anatomy, 1792-1793; Professor of Surgery, 
1793-1801), declared, in a letter of April 24, 1793, to Dean Bard of the 
Medical School that he could not accept such an .easily obtained honor: 
“I understand that the Trustees of Columbia College have some intention 
of conferring on me the degree of Doctor of Medicine: having hitherto 

^^Harvard University Quinquennial Catalogue of the Officers and Graduates, 163G 
1930, p, 851. 

tTOjIpcers and Graduates of Yale University, 17014904, pp. 203, 307. 
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studiously avoided receiving from any publick body the honor which the 
Trustees so obligingly propose to do me, I hope they will allow me to de- 
cline it in the present instance, . , 

After the turn of the century New York State required physicians ap- 
plying for a license to practice to have a college degree. Physician Mc- 
Neven, during the turmoil caused by Napoleon in Europe, had lost his 
diploma. Professor John R. B. Rodgers and the medical faculty came to 
his assistance and secured for him an honorary degree which enabled him 
to practice. On February 22, 1805, Rodgers sent the following letter to 
Columbia’s president: 

I am directed by the faculty of Physic of Columbia College to transport to the 
Trustees the enclosed Resolve in favor of admitting William James McNeven Doctor 
of Medicine in the University of Vienna, ad eundem, in this College. 

A Law in our State renders it necessary that a foreign Graduate of Medicine, 
should file a Copy of his Diploma in the Clerk’s office, in order to be admitted to 
practice Physic in this City. — But, from certain unfortunate circumstances. Dr. 
McNeven had his diploma, with all his other papers, taken from him some years 
ago — these he has never been able to regain — and from the present convulsed state 
of Europe, he is prevented from having recourse to the University of Vienna for a copy 
of his Diploma. . . . 

The faculty . . . beg leave further to say, that Dr. McNeven’s ability and talents, 
as well as his amiable & conciliating manner will render him (in their opinion) an 
highly valuable acquisition to any Society or Body, which may admit him to their 
Friendship or Honor. 

John Pintard in 1819 succeeded in securing an honorary M.D. from 
Columbia’s College of Physicians and Surgeons for his son-in-law, Rich- 
ard Davidson, who was a practicing physician in New Orleans. In the fol- 
lowing letter of April 8, 1819, to his daughter, Eliza Noel Pintard David- 
son, he explained how he approached Dr. David Hosack and Dr, John 
Wakefield Francis, both of whom were trustees as well as faculty members 
of the College. The letter stressed the professional advantages that the 
degree brought. 

I have this day written a short line to the Doctor, accompanied with a Diploma 
which was handed me ycsty by D^^ Hosack whereby he is admitted to the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Medicine by the Regents & faculty of the University & College 
of Physicians of this State. This subject has been sometime in train, and I not 
anticipate it before it was brought to a successful issue. As it is very difficult to obtain 
the honorary degree & the College has resolved to confer no more after the present 
year, I suggested the hint to Doctors Hosack & Francis, who nominated the Doctor 
& with persevering address obtained a privilege the Doctor knows how to appre- 
ciate. He can now sign M.D. after his name, always gives consequence to a 
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physician. His name will be announced in our papers & can be transferred to the 
N. Orleans Gazette, as the distinction may be of service to him, by showing that he 
has been honoured here. I likewise put up a Book presented by Hosack, and the 
Doctor I hope will write a suitable letter of thanks, . . . His diploma will arrive, 
unexpected, & raise his reputation at home when they find he is honoured abroad, 
for with the faculty, these honours are highly respected, and designed as they ought 
to be considered, marks of merit & distinction. The fees I have paid with cheer- 
fulness & mention them not to enhance the favour, but to show what charges attend 
these honours as established by the College — Matriculation $3, Degree 130, — 
$33. . . 

Professor F. C. Waite, who has made careful studies of medical de- 
grees, states that 

The granting of honorary M.D. degrees was much restricted until about 1830 
and then some medical schools became very generous. This had proceeded to a point 
where it was becoming almost a scandal in some schools because men would ask for 
a degree and offer to pay fifty or one hundred dollars for it. 

When the American Medical Association was founded in 1846, one of the things 
that was done was to attempt to stop the excessive giving of honorary M.D. degrees. 
They succeeded in that the number given after that diminished. ... I think it may 
be fairly said that the giving of honorary M.D. degrees by reputable institutions prac- 
tically ended before the end of the nineteenth century.i^ 

HONORARY DOCTORATES RECEIVED BY COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 

While the granting of honorary M.D/s to physicians declined after 
1860, the bestowing of honorary degrees on college presidents is still a 
thriving tradition. During the period 1787 to 1860, all the presidents of 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia,^® and Princeton were the recipients of one or 
more honorary doctorates, most of which were granted by these four in- 
stitutions. The 22 presidents serving these four institutions in this period 
had 47 honorary doctorates conferred upon them; of these 28 came from 
these four colleges. For example: Harvard gave honorary doctorates to six 
of its seven presidents. It bestowed three doctorates on Yale’s presidents, 
and Yale, in turn, gave an equal number to Harvard’s presidents. John T. 
Kirkland, later President of Harvard, was granted an S.T.D. by Princeton 
in 1802 and in 1810, when he became President, his institution conferred 
an LL.D. on President S. S. Smith of Princeton. Harvard also bestowed 
doctorates on two of Columbia’s presidents although Columbia gave none 

l^Excerpt from Letters from John Pintard^ Vol, I, pp. 178*179. 

C Waite, letter to the writer, March 8, 1940. 

^OQiie President, Charles W. Wharton, who served only a few months in 1801, is 
omitted. 
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in return. Yale granted two honorary doctorates to men who served as 
presidents of Princeton, and Princeton conferred the same degrees on two 
Yale presidents. All four degrees were given within a span of five years. 

Most other colleges that gave honorary doctorates to presidents of these 
four institutions were neighboring colleges. For example. Brown honored 
a Harvard president, and the University of Pennsylvania gave an LL.D. to 
President Carnahan of Princeton, However, five doctorates were con- 
ferred on this group by British universities. 

It is apparent that there was a marked tendency for these four in- 
stitutions — Harvard, Columbia, Princeton, and Yale — ^to honor their own 
and each other’s presidents. Nearly three-fifths of the honorary degrees 
were granted to the presidents after they had taken office and over one- 
fourth were conferred the same year or the year following the inaugura- 
tion. This is perhaps an indication that the honor, in part, went with the 
office. 


HONORARY DECREES TO PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 

Presidents of the United States comprise the only group which received 
more honorary degrees per capita than the college presidents discussed 
above. The 15 Presidents of the United States who served before 1860 
averaged 2.4 honorary degrees each, while the mean of the college presi- 
dents was 2.0. James Buchanan, with six doctorates, had more honors than 
any of his predecessors, but was only just ahead of Washington and Jef- 
ferson who had five each. 

It should be noted that the first seven Presidents from Washington 
through Jackson are considered by historians as much superior to the eight 
from Van Buren to Buchanan. The fact that the first seven received 22 
honorary doctorates as compared with 14 for the latter group indicates 
some relationship between the importance of the men and the number of 
awards received. 

The Presidents who were college graduates received twice as many 
doctorates per capita as those who were not. The nine Presidents with 
bachelor’s degrees received 27 honorary doctorates while the six men with- 
out degrees received only nine. Five of these nine doctorates went to Wash- 
ington, Harrison and Taylor, the only two who received no honorary de- 
grees also had no in-course degrees. Van Buren had no earned degrees 
but received two honoraries. Millard Fillmore, another of the six without 
earned hachdor’s degrees, accepted an LL.D. from Hobart College, in 18%, 
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but refused the degree of Doctor of Civil Law which Oxford University 
of England offered him while he was on a European tour. It is, of course, 
possible that honorary degrees were refused by other Presidents. 

While college presidents received several honorary degrees from British 
universities, none of the occupants of the White House during this period 
accepted foreign degrees. Andrew Jackson, also one of the six Presidents 
without a college education, was given his only honorary degree by Har- 
vard but not without opposition by some of its board of trustees, among 
whom was former President John Quincy Adams. He commented on this 
award in his diary: 

June 18 [18331. Called from my nursery and garden by a visit from' Mr. Quincy, 
President of Harvard University. ... He told me also that as President Jackson is 
about visiting Boston the Corporation of the colleges had thought it necessary to 
invite him to visit the college; that he [Mr. Quincy] should address him in a Latin 
discourse, and confer upon him the degree of Doctor of Laws; and he intimated 
that I should receive an invitation to he present at these ceremonies. 

I said that the personal relations in which President Jackson had chosen to place 
himself with me were such that I could hold no intercourse of a friendly character 
with him. . . . And independent of that, as myself an affectionate child of our Alma 
Mater, I would not be present to witness her disgrace in conferring her highest lit- 
erary honors upon a barbarian who could not write a sentence of grammar and could 
hardly spell his own name. Mr. Quincy said he was sensible how utterly unworthy 
of literary honors Jackson was, hut the Corporation thought it was necessary to fol- 
low the precedent, and treat him precisely as Mr, Monroe, his predecessor, had been 
treated. As the people of the United States had seen fit to make him their President, 
the Corporation thought the honors which they conferred upon him were compliments 
due the station, by whomsoever it was occupied. Mr. Quincy said it was thought 
also that the omission to show the same respect to President Jackson which had been 
shown Mr. Monroe would be imputed to party spirit — ^which they were anxious to 
avoid. ... I adhered to my determination to stay at home.^1 

Adams’ comments indicate he felt that honorary degrees should be 
considered as academic and scholarly awards and that the awarding of a 
diploma to Jackson was a clear case of honoring the position rather than 
the man. One factor in Adams’ opposition was, as he implied, the bitter 
political differences between himself and Jackson. There is an unverified 
story to the effect that Jackson astonished the intellectuals by responding 
to the Latin discourse with the Latin motto “jE pbtrihus unum** (one from 
many) which with the secession sentiment of the time was very meaningful. 
This award may have affected all the New England colleges as none of these 

Dioiy of John Quincy Adorns^ 1794-1845, p. 493 ff. (Allan Nevins, Editor.) 
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institutions honored another President until 1853, when Bowdoin granted 
an LL-D. to Franklin Pierce, one of its own graduates. Harvard, which 
had honored six of the first seven Presidents, never bestowed an LL-D. 
on another until 1873 when Ulysses S. Grant’s military achievements com- 
bined with the Presidency evoked another Doctor of Laws degree. 

The conservatives seem to have been slightly more popular on com- 
mencement platforms than the liberals. Jackson’s one degree and Buchan- 
an’s six are extreme examples of this preference. Jefferson received his five 
LL.D.’s in the years 1782 to 1791 before his bitter political struggle with 
the Federalists. It is doubtful if Harvard, Yale, or Brown, which honored 
him in the 1780’s, would have done so after he became President. 

In general, these Presidents were most frequently honored by colleges in 
their home area. Seven of the eight doctorates given to the three New Eng- 
land Presidents — John Adams, John Quincy Adams, and Franklin Pierce — 
were bestowed by admiring New England institutions. However, this sec- 
tion, more than the Middle or Southern sections, gave degrees to the 
Presidents who were natives of other states. Of 17 degrees given by New 
England colleges, ten went to those outside their borders. Four of the six 
doctorates conferred by Southern colleges (Maryland is included as a 
Southern State in this tabulation) went to Southern Presidents. James 
Knox Polk, a native of North Carolina, received his only LL.D. from his 
Alma Mater, the University of North Carolina. James Madison of Vir- 
ginia was given LL.D.’s by William and Mary and nearby Princeton where 
he had earned his bachelor’s degree. Eight of the 13 honorary degrees 
given by Middle Atlantic states went to Presidents born within their bor- 
ders. Martin Van Buren of New York was the recipient of two doctorates, 
one from Rutgers, New Jersey, and the other from Union CoUege, New 
York. Three of Buchanan’s six doctorates came from his native state, 
Pennsylvania, and two more from nearby New Jersey. 

To what extent were these awards given to honor the position of Presi- 
dent rather than the individual? The fact that 23 of the 36 awards were 
made before the incumbent took his high ofBce indicates that this was not 
the case with the majority. However, Monroe was given all three of his 
honors after taking office, and Jackson, Polk, and Fillmore each received 
the only degree given them after they were inaugurated. Of those degrees 
given to Presidents after they had attained this position, one half were 
conferred in the same year that the recipient was inaugurated. 
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AWARDS TO OTHER GROUPS 

The frequency with which honorary doctorates were conferred in the 
1830’s by Harvard and Columbia was several times greater than that in 
the Colonial Period. Harvard, which gave only 25 such honors from 1636 
to 1787, granted 42 in the comparatively short period from 1830 to 1839. 
Columbia, which as King’s College granted only two honorary doctorates 
(excluding ad eundem degrees), conferred 46 doctorates in the 1830s. 

The University of North Carolina was the second oldest state university 
chartered in the United States (1789) and the first to grant degrees- The 
University opened in January, 1795, with a faculty of one and no students. 
The first student arrived the following month, but before the term was 
over, 41 students had enrolled. The first in-course degrees were granted in 
1798. In 1830, the enrollment was still small, the number of graduates for 
that year totalling 14.^2 It conferred only 11 honorary doctorates in the 
1830’s. Over 80% of these degrees (nine of the 11) were Doctors of 
Divinity, which was a larger share than that given by Columbia (74% 
D.D.’s) or Harvard (43% S-T.D.’s). However, for both Harvard and 
Columbia, the 1830’s saw a substantial increase over the percentage of 
D.D.’s and S.T.D.’s granted in the Colonial Period. 

The distinction between in-course degrees (earned by following a pre- 
scribed course of study under faculty direction with residence work and 
regular attendance at classes) and honorary degrees was very loose in this 
period. In 1831, Harvard conferred an honorary bachelor of arts degree 
on Ivers James Austin and Columbia gave the same degree honoris causa 
to Manuel Fetter in 1835. Even as late as 1864, Princeton granted five 
honorary A.B.’s in one year.^* Yale granted A.B.’s ad eundem as late as 
1900.^'* Several documents in the Columbiana Collection indicate that 
honorary A.B.’8 and A-M.’s were sometimes used as substitutes for in- 
course degrees where the candidate had completed the equivalent of the 
course leading to the A.B., but had not been able to meet all the formal re- 
quirements. William C. Heyward, for example, left Columbia College when 
B junior to attend West Point and was given an honorary A.B. by Columbia 
in 1830 at the request of his father: 

I bave also the honour of transmitting a letter addressed to me by William Hey- 
ward, Esqr. requesting that the same degree [A.B.] be conferred upon his son Wil- 

22Battle, Kemp F., History of the Universip' of North Carolina^ Vol. I, 793. 

^General Catalogue of Princeton University, 1746-1906, p. 425. 

^CtUalogue of ike Oiieers and Graduates of Ytde University, 1701*1904, p, 323, 
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lltm C. Heyward, who received an honourable dismission from this college whilst a 
member of the Junior Class, with the view of entering the Military Academy at West 
Point, where he has since graduated. It will be seen from the minutes that upon 
communicating this application to the Board of the College, they unanimously agreed 
in recommending that the honorary degree of Bachelor of Arts be conferred on Mr. 
Heyward as requested by his father.^s 

Edward Cooper was given an honorary A.M. in 1845 after he had 
mastered, with the help of his close Mend, Abram S. Hewitt (later Mayor 
of New York City), the required Latin and Greek. Hewitt had previously 
written President Moore stating that Cooper had studied ‘^classical studies 
for two years” imder his direction and was worthy of a degree* Cooper’s 
letter of September 16, 1845, to Columbia’s board of trustees shows clearly 
that the honorary degree was in his case essentially an earned diploma. 

In 1842 I received from your honourable Board the usual certificate which at 
that time was conferred upon the successful completion of the Literary and Scientific 
Course. Feeling a desire to obtain an acquaintance with the Ancient Authors and to 
receive the full honors of the College, I have during the previous year pursued the 
study of the classics under a competent instructor, with the intention of presenting 
myself at the concluding examination. Finding however that the course of reading 
was too extensive to enable me to complete it to my own satiifaction I applied to 
the President and Prof. Antbon for advice. They recommended me to place myself 
under the charge of Mr. Abram S. Hewitt, a gentleman well known to your honorable 
body, and the President stated that he did not doubt that the beard would cheerfully 
confer a honorary degree upon the satisfactory completion of the College Course. • . . 

Having therefore completed the full undergraduate course under the direction and 
with the approval of President Moore and Prof. Anthon without having confined my- 
self to the studies therein prescribed to the exclusion of a proper attention to works 
of general literature. I respectfully ventuae to submit mj^lf to your honorable body 
as a candidate for the honorary degree of Master of Arts, trusting that the efforts I 
made while a student and have since continued to render myself worthy of a degree 
from Columbia College with the rest of my class will not he without their proper 
weight before your Honorable Board. 

These cases illustrate the loose distinction hetween honorary and earned 
degrees. Cooper mastered the Latin and Greek required for the bachelor 
of arts degree hut Because he did this outside the college walls, he was not 
eligible for the A.B. degree. Thus, the honorary A.M. was a convenient 
method of rewarding a deserving student widiout weakening the A.B. re- 
quirements. 

The median age of recipients in the 1830 decade at Harvard, Columbia, 
and the University of North Carolina was the lowest of all the periods 

^Minutes of the Trustees of Columbia College^ VoL HI, part 2, p. 316. 
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studied.2^ The large number of honorary doctorates given to young minis- 
ters accounts, in part, for this. The median age of those who were given 
Harvard’s honors was 49; Columbia, 38; and North Carolina, 42 years. 
The median age of the recipients at Harvard was forty-seven years for the 
period 1776-1787, but for the entire period before 1787, it was fifty-three 
years. 

Harvard’s youngest recipient in this period was Thomas Des Brisay, 
age 31, one of two physicians who were given honorary M.D.’s. Columbia 
honored one man who was also thirty-one years of age, Thomas W. Coit, 
President of Transylvania University in Kentucky. 

DEGREES TO CLERGYMEN 

The University of North Carolina was not in existence during the Colo- 
nial Period, but throughout the years from its founding to 1860, this state 
institution was greatly influenced by the religious spirit of the times. Some 
36 Doctor of Divinity degrees were conferred before 1860 as compared 
with only 21 degrees of Doctor of Laws. Furthermore, many of the 41 
honorary A.M.’s granted went to the clergy It was, in some ways, more 
of a denominational college than either Columbia or Harvard. There was, 
for example, a requirement that students should attend church on Sunday. 
Sixty-four per cent of the University’s honorary doctorates in the 1830’s 
went to pastors, as against 54% for Columbia and 31% for Harvard. 
The Episcopalians, within the limits of the meager evidence, seem to have 
received the greatest share. In the 1830-39 period, of the eight recipients 
of North Carolina’s honorary doctorates whose church affiliation was found, 
five (including two bishops) were members of this body. The other three 
were Presbyterian, Dutch Reformed, and Baptist, respectively. 

In the 1830-39 decade more than 30% of the recipients of honorary 
degrees at Harvard were active clergymen; several college presidents and 
professors were also ordained ministers. Even though Harvard conferred 
a larger percentage of honorary degrees on clergymen in the 1830’s than 
in the other periods studied before and after this time, it gave a much 
smaller percentage to ministers than did Columbia or the University of 
North Carolina. The Unitarian ministers who represented the dominant 

SfiTbese periods are: Before 1787, 1830-1839, 1870-1879, 1907-1916, and 1919-1928. 

27Honorary Bachelor of Arts degrees were also conferred. Alumni History of the 
University of North Carolina, 17954924. 
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religious group at Harvard, received nine of the 13 honorary doctorates^® 
given to the clergy. The Congregationalists, who had been the controlling 
religious group in the period before 1787, had only two of their preachers 
honored. The one Episcopalian clergyman given an S.T.D. was Bishop 
Jonathan Mayhew Wainwright, a former instructor at his Alma Mater. 
All but two of these thirteen clergymen were Harvard graduates. 

The profuseness with which awards were made to the clergy in the pre- 
Civil War era prompted the editor of the New York Chronicle^ a Baptist 
weekly, to print the following: 

There is a convenience in giving the title of Doctor to a practitioner of medicine. 
... It is in no sense an ostentation. . . . 

The title indicated by LL.D. is of comparatively questionable value. . . . 

The D.D. is still more questionable in its propriety and usefulness. It is an as- 
sumption of wordly honor and distinction by certain members who, as a class make 
a point of disparaging worldly honor and distinction. It is equally their profession 
and their duty to teach mankind the hollowness of vain-glorious titles; and yet if the 
real opinions of clergymen about titles are to be estimated by their acquisition of 
titles, one of the most prominent objects of their lives must be the gaining by any 
means, and seemingly from any institution, the dearly-coveted “Doctor of Divinity." 

. . . The designation “Reverend” has long been conceded to the clergy; that 
answers the purposes of distinction and that ought to satisfy them.^® 

A writer in a popular magazine in 1851 commented: “The degrees of 
Doctor of Divinity and Laws, from too great freedom in their use, have 
got to be but an inferior quality of literary gingerbread, passed around in* 
discriminately by our colleges, pro bono pttbUcoJ^^ 

Columbia, which was under the influence of the Episcopal Church,®^ 
reflected this fact by giving over two-thirds of its honorary doctorates in 
the period to members of this denomination, most of them bishops and 
ministers. The religious aiEliation was found for 37 of the 46 recipients: 
25 (67.6%) were Episcopalians; four, Dutch Reformed; three, Presby- 
terian; two, Lutheran; one, Congregationalist; one, Baptist; and one, 

^Thc affiliation of one of the 13 was not foond. The rdigions affiliation of all 
recipients, including occupations other than clergy, was found for 19 of the 42 re- 
cipients. Of the 19, 14 were Unitarian, two w«e Congregationalists, two were Episco- 
palians, and one was a Preshyterian. 

^New York Chronicle, VoL Vm, No. 185, Nov. 21, 1857. (Credit ^ven to 
Evening Posu) 

sopardelism, Timon, “Essay on the Degrees and Titles Conferred on Men by Our 
Colleges,” Holden*s DoUur Magazine, Vol. VIII, p. 200, Nov. 1851. 

3iThe Protestant Episcopal or “Episcopalian” Church succeeded the dmreh of 
En^and after the Revolution. 
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Catholic. Of the 25 clergymen honored (54% of all recipients) 17 were 
Episcopalians, including six bishops. 

Some of the methods used to increase the number of doctors of divinity 
are revealed in letters written before 1860, now in the Columbiana Collec- 
tion. In fact, most of the correspondence relating to honorary degrees is 
about degrees for clergymen. This would be expected at a college con- 
trolled in a large measure by the clergy and one which gave most of its 
honors to Divines. The friends of ministers were often very persistent 
and thorough in their efforts to gain D.D.’s for their pastors, and undoubt- 
edly they were encouraged at times in their efforts by the would-be re- 
cipients themselves. 

These documents reveal that personal relationship with Columbia Col- 
lege and its governing body was an important factor in the choice of re- 
cipients. A trustee’s recommendation carried great weight, and a close 
friend of a trustee could secure a degree for a candidate much more easily 
than an individual without that connection. If the candidate were an 
aliunnus, an Episcopalian, or a New Yorker, his chances of success were 
increased. 

The successful campaign of Mr. Hoyt in seeking a D.D, for his friend, 
the Rev, Ambrose S. Todd of Stamford, Connecticut, is an example of ex- 
treme persistence in enlisting the support of influential men. Hoyt wrote 
to at least three individuals, including the Episcopal Bishop of Connecticut, 
asking them to write testimonials in Todd’s behalf. The following letter 
was sent to the Rev. Haight, a Columbia trustee, by Harry Croswell on 
August 30, 1844: 

I have rec^. a letter from Mr. Hoyt of New York saying that “a number of the 
clerical and lay friends of the Rev. Mr, Todd of Stamford, are exceedingly anxious 
that he should have conferred upon him the degree of D.D. at the approaching com- 
mencement of Columbia College” — and requesting roe to send to you a letter of testi- 
monial, and that you may present the subject to the Board of Trustees, and I know 
not what testimonials are required in such a case: But as Mr. Hoyt proposed to 
make the same request to Dr. Mead and Bp. Brownell, I presume their will be no lack 
of proper documents. — It is sufficient for me to say that I am a personal frieiid of 
Mr, Todd, and I consider him among the most faithful and exemplary clergymen — 
and that I had such confidence in his fitness for a doctor^s degree, that I presented 
his name for that purpose to the Trustees of Washington College at the late Com- 
mencement, — other applications having been rejected on that occasion, 1 aubse- 
quently withdrew the name of Mr, Todd. Should Columbia CoRege see fit to do 
what we have left undone, 1 should feel gratified. 
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Bishop Brownell sent a short note — he may have felt that the influ- 
ence of his position would compensate for the lack of words — ^to the Rev. 
Haight in behalf of Todd: 

I leam that an application will be made to the Trastees of Columbia College to 
confer the Degree of Doctor of Divinity on the Rev<f. Mr. Todd of Stamford, and I 
beg leave to add my testimonial to his diserts. Mr, Todd is a well-learned Clergy- 
man, and a sound theologian. The estimation in which he is held by his Brethren in 
this Diocese, is evinced by his appointment as a delegate to the next General Conven- 
tion as colleague with D^s. Croswell, Jarvis and Mead. 

The Rev. Haight also received the following letter from Dr, William 
Cooper Mead: 

I rec’d. a letter recently from Mr. D. N. Hoyt of N. York in which he says “I 
am requested by our friend Rev. B. L Haight (who is now absent from home) to 
write you for testimonials suitable to obtain the degree of D.D. for the Rev. Mr. Todd 
of Stamford at the approaching Commencement of Columbia College.” 

The great worth of brother Todd, — ^his sound & enlarged views as a theologian, 
and his consistent character as a Presbyter of the Catholic Church are well known 
to all who are intimately acquainted with him. — ^If these characteristics, together with 
the fact, (important in this age of instability,) that he has for more than 20 years 
ministered faithfully & successfully at one altar, he any claim to distinction, 1 think 
he has a good title to the honour now sought for him. His general standing in this 
Diocese is equal to the most respectable among us; & it would give me, & many of his 
friends sincere pleasure should he receive the Doctorate from (2oL (College. I am 
confident that, if the above claims be valid, your institution would not err while con- 
ferring its honours on a gentleman of his worth. 1 have no doubt that if, at the late 
Commencement of Washington College, our Board had conferred the degree of D 4 D. 
on any clergymen, Mr. Todd would have been among the number; — at least I am 
assured that Bishop Brownell, & Dr. CrosweU, as well as myself would have voted for 
it. It has been my intention to ask for the degree for him from another College where 
I might have some influence in obtaining it; & should your effort fail, I have this in 
reserve. 

Rev. Todd was given a D.D. The trustees who voted it were undoubted- 
ly impressed by Hoyt^s persistence and the quantity of the testimonials in 
his behalf. 

A very flattering testimonial by former Trustee J. W. Wainwright 
succeeded in bringing a D.D. to his candidate, the Rev. Isaac Boyle. The 
scholarship of the candidate is stressed in this letter much more than was 
usually the case. Biographers, however, did not seem to agree with Wain- 
wright’s evaluation; Boyle was not included in the standard biographical 
dictionaries. Wainwright wrote the following letter to Columbia’s presi- 
dent on August 1, 1838: 
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In conformity with your suggestion when I had the pleasure of seeing you last I 
beg have briefly to state what seem to me the Rev. Isaac Boyle’s qualifications for the 
honorary title of Dr. in Divinity. He was educated at Harvard. ... He was somewhat 
advanced in life when he entered college and must now be over fifty years of age. 
. . . Indeed it is in my opinion that in Hebrew, Greek, & Latin as well as in the 
modern languages in History, Civil and Ecclesiastical, in moral and intellectual phil- 
osophy, in systematic divinity and in the belles lettres, he is the most accomplished 
clergyman of the Episcopal Church in the New England States with perhaps one 
exception. My friend, the Rev, Wm. Croswell of Boston writing to me upon this 
subject says “y<>u know he deserves it (i.e., the degree of D,D.) that he is one of 
the few of our clergy who can pass an examination for it, if indeed he could find 
those capable of examining him.” 

Age rather than youth was an asset in obtaining an honorary degree. 
Some honors were given to young men in spite of their age, hut to older 
men because of it. A letter written on May 7, 1828, by the friends of the 
Rev. William Hendel, a Columbia graduate of the class of 1791, made an 
appeal to Columbia to honor old age and a worthy alumnus. The message 
was signed by five men including a Governor of Pennsylvania and a physi- 
cian who was a graduate and fellow of Columbia’s College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. 

We beg you to pardon the freedom which we assume in offering to your notice 
the Reverend William Hendel, of Womelsdorff, in this state, for whom we are de- 
sirous of obtaining the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. Mr. Hendel was a 
graduate of your College upwards, we think, of thirty-five years ago, and has ever 
since been in the ministry of the German Refonned Church, holding, during the 
whole of that period, a highly respectable rank among his reverend brethren. He 
is now advanced in years; still retaining, however, the full use of his faculties, both 
of body and mind; and devoting himself to the discharge of his pastoral duties. 

Mr. Hendel having graduated at Columbia College, it would, unquestionably, 
afford him a more lively pleasure to receive the honour, which we desire for him, 
from your kindness than to be indebted for it to any other Institution. If it should, 
therefore, be agreeable to your inclinations and duties, your compliance with our 
wishes would afford us very high gratification. 

The correspondence in the Columbiana Collection reveals only part of 
the various campaigns carried oxu Oral communications and many per- 
sonal letters to trustees and friends which were not filed with the 
mittee of Honours’* doubtless represented even more vigorous efforts. 
There are fewer letters for local recipients, which seems to indicate that 
suggestions for many of these were made orally. 

The successful campaign for a D.D. for Rev. John W. McCullough, 
Rector of the Trinity Episcopal Church of Wilmington, Delaware, included 
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letters of testimony from at least five men. Distance made it necessary to 
convey their testimonials in the form of letters. The fact that four of the 
documents were dated August 30th and the fifth August 31st, 1845, indi- 
cates that they were not all spontaneous. From New Castle, Delaware, came 
the following communication under the signature of William J, Read: 

I have had the pleasure, and may I truly say, the privilege of an intimate ac. 
quaintance with the Reverend John W. McCullough, for several years. It would he 
beside my present purpose to say a word in reference to his eminent qualities as a 
Christian minister and a gentleman, to which all who know him cannot but bear the 
strongest testimony. I have served with him in many conventions of the Church in 
this State and on the Standing Committee of the Diocese of Delaware since 1839, and 
have had proof upon proof of his vigor, astuteness and comprehensiveness of Intellect 
and extensive theological knowledge — ^which have been evidenced to the public by 
his various published works and particularly by his recent essay on the “Intermedi- 
ate State’’ — ^He has fully entitled himself to the honors of literature and should provi- 
dence prolong his valuable life, I am confident, will give himself still stronger claims 
to the gratitude and applause of his fellow men by continued use of his eminent cn- 
doviunents for their benefit.^^ 

While the faculty members at Columbia had less influence in selecting 
men for honorary degrees than did the trustees — unlike the University of 
North Carolina where the faculty actually made the selection — ^the sugges- 
tions of its members were sometimes accepted. The following short note 
from President Duer (dated August 2, 1830) to a member of the board 
of trustees indicates the influence of Columbia’s Professor of Greek, Charles 
Anthon. 

At the request of Professor Anthon I beg leave to suggest the name of the Rev- 
erend Frederick C, Schaeffer to the Standing Committee for the honorary degree of 
D-D. I am not personally acquainted with Mr. Schaeffer but Professor Anthon assures 
me he is well worthy of the distinction and is known to several of the trustees. 

The degree was granted. The fact that the recipient was an alumnus 
and lived in New York was in his favor. 

On August 7, 1830, Dr. Schaeffer wrote the following letter to Presi- 
dent Duer thanking him for the honor and asking for a scholarship for his 
son, which was granted: 

With true regard and unfeigned gratitude I acknowledge the honor whidi was 
conferred by you at the recent commencement of Columbia College. 

The value of the unmerited gift is enhanced by the drcumstances, that it was 

SSLetters from John M. Gayton, George B. Rodney, James Booth and C. A. 
Spooner, all of Delaware, August, 1845, recommending McCullough are also in the 
Columbiana CoHectioii. 
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received under your auspices, and from a college which I have ever considered as 
the most able and unassuming of our literary institutions. Her interests are the ob- 
ject of my constant solicitude. The increase of her prosperity and usefulness, must 
augment the happiness of all who delight in her high and noble purposes. 

Be pleased to convey to the Trustees of Columbia College my cordial thanks for 
their condescending testimonial. 

But while I approach you with the expression of gratitude for benefits received, 
I come with an application for the extension of your favor. I refer you to the official 
communication accompanying this note, and signed by a great proportion of the 
“authorized representatives” of the Evangelical Lutheran Churches in this dty. 

Should the Trustees see fit to grant this petition, I pray that my fond expecta- 
tions may be realized; that the gentlemen who afforded me the pleasing opportunity 
of transmitting such a paper, may never have occasion to regret their choice; and 
that the College whose fostering care is respectfully solicited, may take pleasure in 
calling my son her son. . . . [Words in italics in this and following letters were under- 
lined in original.] 

Two years of persistent effort were required to secure D.D.’s for Robert 
McCartee and Eli Baldwin. Their friends had successfully won over Bishop 
Hobart (Columbia Trustee, 1801-1830) but, as a result of his death, they 
continued their efforts through Bishop Onderdonk, his successor. In a 
letter of May 17, 1831, to the latter, Cornelius D. Westbrook explained: 

Having some time previous to the last commencement of Columbia College united 
with my friend Dr. Rowan in an application to Rev. Dr. Spring to obtain his influ- 
ence for procuring the honorary degree of D.D. for our Friends the Rev. Eli Baldwin 
of the Reformed Dutch Church and the Rev. Robert McCartee of the Presbyterian 
Church, and both Pastors of Churches in this City, I addressed a note to my friend 
Bishop Hobart on the same subject. — ^While on the stage at the last commencement 
of the College, the Bishop came up to me and told that having been from home for 
some weeks, he had not received my note ’till too late to attend to its request, but 
that it should be attended to at the next commencement. I make the . . . statement 
at the request of Dr, Rowan and if my name has any weight in the matter, I join 
my friend Dr. Rowan, and such others as may lend their names in the renewal of 
the application to you personally. 

Bishop Onderdonk sent Westbrook and Rowan’s letters on with a note 
to William Johnson, treasurer of the board of trustees. In the same com- 
munication, dated June 8, 1831, Onderdonk’s reasons for asking a degree 
for another individual, Bishop Levi S. Ives, stress the importance of honor- 
ing a position, that of Bishop, and an institution, the Episcopal Church: 

I take the liberty of enclosing the applications of which I spoke to you some 
time since, for two honorary degrees of D.D. from our college at the next commence- 
ment; and will only add that I have known Wm. McCartee since we were in college 
together, and believe that he sustains a high rank in his profession. I am happy. 
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therefore, as wishing to he considered as writing in the application in his behalf. 
Of Wm, Baldwin I know nothing more than that he sustains the reputation of a 
highly respectable clergyman. 

The distinguished testimony lately home to the talents and merits of our well 
known and respected friend, the Rev. Levi S. Ives, Bishop-elect of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in North Carolina, induces me to ask the favour of your soliciting 
for him also the recommendation of the standing committee for the degree of D.D. 
Columbia College has, for many years past, conferred that honour on all Bishops and 
Bishops-elect of our Church, who had not previously received it — a precedent which, 
I hope it will not be unwilling to follow up as a due honour to the church to which 
it owes its existence. . . . 

Baldwin, McCartee, and Ives were granted D.D.’s in 1831. It should 
be noted that Ives had studied theology under Bishop Hobart and had 
married the Bishop’s daughter. In 1852 he left the Episcopal Church and 
became a Catholic. 

Columbia College seemed to take special interest in conferring D.D.’s 
on the Bishops of the Episcopal Church. Bishop Onderdonk wrote Presi- 
dent Duer in 1840 asking that a D.D. he conferred on Stephen Elliott, 
Bishop-elect of Georgia, on the ground that it was a Columbia tradition 
to honor bishops. Bishop Elliott received the degree. 

Likewise, Bishop Southgate, Missionary to the Turkish Dominion, on 
the recommendations of an alumnus and trustees, was granted the D.D. 
However, he did not receive the LL.D. with it, as Trustee William EL 
Harrison recommended, even though the latter pointed out that other in- 
stitutions were following this practice. On August 26, 1845, Harrison sent 
the following note to the secretary of Columbia’s board of trustees: 

I will be necessarily absent from tbe meeting of the Trustees on Monday. Will 
you nominate (in my behalf if not on your own responsibility) the Rt, Repd, Horatio 
Southgate, Missionary Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church at CoTistantinojde 
to the Hony. degrees of D.D. and LLD. [sic3 The former will, I presume, be a mat- 
ter of course. His right to the other is evidenced (as I am given to understand by 
very good authority) in the Statesmanship displayed in the correspondence with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and in his other papers. Many of our Bishops have both 
degrees and Dr. Hawks, one of our D.D.’8 has just been made an LL.D. in North 
Carolina. Yale gives the LX.D. to our Presbyterian brethren. 

The letters in behalf of clergymen who failed to receive honors often 
reveal the nature of the honorary degree system more clearly than the 
successful applications. Simon Greenleaf wanted a D.D. for his son-in-law. 
He wrote to William Kent, who was not a trustee nor even an alumnus of 
Columbia, but he failed to ^ilist his support- Kent sent the letter on to 
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Trustee Jones with a note saying he did not personally know the Rev. 
Fuller, Greenleaf’s son-in-law. (Fuller was not an alumnus of Columbia.) 
John S. Stone, who had little or no personal connection with the institution, 
also wrote to Jones in Fuller’s behalf. Evidently the Columbia trustees al- 
most extended an A.M. to Fuller. In the trustees’ original minutes, his 
name with a line drawn through it is among those given honorary Master’s 
degrees in 1841, The following letter of September 11, 1841, was sent by 
Greenleaf to Kent: 

I am going to make a very unceremonious request, which as it may affect the 
interests of the Church we both love, I hope will carry its own apology. It is neither 
more nor less than that the name of the Rev. Samuel Fuller Jr. of Andover in this 
state may be favorably presented to the proper authorities of Columbia College in 
your city, as a candidate for the degree of Dr. of Divinity, at the approaching com- 
mencement — 

He is a graduate of Union College — ^is a man of vigorous mind, . . . and is highly 
respected in the Diocese — ^His position in Andover so near that powerful institution 
keeps him constantly in armor, and he is much resorted to by the Theological Stu- 
dents there, especially in private, for light on the subject of Episcopacy — In this 
view I think it of importance to the interests of the Church to give him her testimony 
to his worth and talents, by the honor of this degree; . . . Perhaps his relation to me. 
as the husband of my daughter, may render me not quite impartial as a judge but 
he was a classmate with Dr. Stone in the Seminary, and from him you can learn how 
far my view is correct. . . . 

William Samuel Johnson, former president of Columbia, former United 
States Senator, and son of Columbia’s first president, in his letter of No- 
vember 10, 1809, to President Moore made an unsuccessful plea for a D.D. 
for his hard-working pastor. Johnson argued that since the clergy received 
few secular honors it was the duty of the colleges to see that they received 
academic awards. 

I have been for a long time desirous to obtain a degree of Doctor of Divinity 
for the Revd Ashbel Baldwin. For more than seven years, I have been an attentive ob- 
server of his publick administrations & general conduct, & in my opinion, he is an ex- 
cellent Preacher, a sound Divine, and of competent learning. He is indefatigable 
in performing the duties of his office not only in his own Parishes but also in the 
neighboring Societies that are destitute of a Clergyman; particularly in visiting the 
sick & afflicted and upon all occasions zealous in promoting the general interest of 
religion and literature. He constantly attends two Parishes at considerable distance 
from each other, and has rarely failed to attend his appointments with them, during 
an administration of fourteen years, for which, the emoluments accruing to him have 
been very inconsiderable. An industrious and accomplished clergyman (in my opin- 
ion) is one of the first (diameters among men, and merits the highest honors, that can 
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he bestowed upon him. The clergy in this country are excluded from all secular honors 
& emoluments; they can aspire only to academical honors — ^Those corporations who 
are invested with the powers of conferring degrees, I conceive, hold them in trust for 
the benefit of society, for the encouragement of the younger classes and a reward to 
those who have deserved well of all mankind. Is it not therefore their duty to confer 
them when meritorious objects (such as I apprdiend the present one to he) are 
presented to them? I hope therefor you will be so obliging as to procure a Degree 
for the Gentleman I have now recommended to you, w'bicb I shall consider a great 
favour conferred on me and the Church. 

POUTICIANS AND POLITICAL PARTIES 

While the clergy was, by far, the favored occupational group among 
those given honorary doctorates at Columbia and the University of North 
Carolina, at Harvard politicians (including judges and diplomats) out- 
numbered the preachers by one**^ An even one-third of Harvard’s hon- 
orary doctorates of the 1830-39 period were bestowed upon judges, diplo- 
mats, governors, and other political figures. 

The conservatives seemed to be more numerous than the liberals among 
the politicians. Thus 18 recipients were drawn from the more conservative 
Federalist and Whig parties but only seven were Jacksonian Democrats.®^ 
One-half of the politicians were judges. Among them were Judge Joseph 
Hopkinson of the U. S. District Court, a conservative Federalist with little 
sympathy for the democratic spirit,^® and Justice Smith Thompson of the 
U. S. Supreme Court (LL.D., Harvard, 1835), who had been a Jeffersonian 
Republican of moderately liberal views hut who had voted with the con- 
servative majority to uphold the Federal Fugitive Slave Act. James T. Aus- 
tin (LL.D., Harvard, 1838), Attorney (Jencral for Massachusetts from 
1832 to 1845 and a Harvard trustee, was a Whig who opposed anti-slavery 
agitation and had praised the mob which killed Elijah Parish Lovejoy, 
the anti-slavery reformer.^® Interestingly enough, in 1937 Colby College 
gave an LL.D. to Herbert Hoover, who was the principal speaker at the 
institution’s centennial memorial to Lovejoy. Three members of the Love- 
joy family, two of them successful business leaders, were also given hon- 
orary degrees on the same occasion. 

Also recipients of doctorates from Harvard in the 1830-39 period were 

^^owever, if professors of theology who were ordained ministers aie included, 
the clergy would outnumber the politicians. 

^Tbe political affiliation was found for 25 of the recipients of these three institu- 
tions. 

^See the DictUntesry of Anmican Biogrsf>hy, VoL 9, p. 223. 

VoL 1, p. 432. 
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Governor John Davis of Massachusetts, a conservative Whig who had beeti 
a Federalist and was a hitter opponent of Jackson, and Congressman Ed- 
ward Everett, well-known orator of his day (president of Harvard from 
1846 to 1849). Everett’s ten years of service in Congress were character- 
ized in these words: “He represented the dominant conservatism of his 
state, showing great deference to the Southern feeling on the slavery ques- 
tion, supporting the Bank of the United States, and opposing what he 
termed the ‘levellers’.”^® 

Among the less conservative politicians honored by Harvard was Lewis 
Cass (LL.D,, 1836) , Secretary of War at the time, formerly Governor of 
Michigan, and later a United States Senator, diplomat, and presidential 
candidate. He usually took a moderate position and was almost always on 
the side of “law and order.”®® Likewise, Supreme Court Justice John Mc- 
Lean (LL.D., 1839) , a Democrat appointed to the Court by Jackson, was 
moderate on most social issues. Andrew Jackson was probably the most 
liberal recipient of a Harvard honorary degree in this decade. 

The University of North Carolina, in the 1830’s, gave one LL.D. to 
Edmund G. Badger, a local Whig politician, and another to Judge Thomas 
Ruffin, a trustee who was a Jeffersonian Republican.**® The faculty and 
trustees of the University of North Carolina were probably more conserva- 
tive than the students and general citizenry of the state. 

The five politicians to whom Columbia gave honorary doctorates in the 
1830-39 period included two judges, Jacob Sutherland of the New York 
State Supreme Court, and William Gaston of the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina. The latter, who was the one Catholic honored by Columbia in 
this decade, received LL.D.’s from four other institutions, including Har- 
vard and Princeton. Although a resident of North Carolina, Gaston openly 
opposed slavery, saying in his commencement address at the University of 
North Carolina in 1832, “It is slavery which, more than any other cause, 
keeps us back in our career of improvement. It stifles industry ... it dis- 
courages skill — ^it impairs our strength as a community, and poisons morals 
at the fountain head.”^^ One of the Whigs honored was Gulian C. Ver- 
planck (LL.D., 1835), alumnus, unsuccessful Whig candidate for mayor 

VoL 5, p. 133, 

mhid,, Vol. 6, p. 223. 

^Vhid., Vol. 3, p. 562. 

40The political affiliation was not found for the nine who were given D.D.’s by 
North Carolina. 

"^tBattle, Kemp P., History of the University of North CotroUna, Vol. I, pi 345- 
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of New York City, ex-trustee and former Congressman.'*^ The one Demo- 
crat was New Jersey’s ex-Govemor Peter Dumont Vroom, who was first a 
Federalist but was elected to oflSce on the Jackson ticket. The remaining 
politician honored by Columbia in this period was Thomas Gener, a former 
member of the Cuban Cortes who had been exiled for his political activi- 
ties.^ 

Holders of political office were a neglected group at Columbia com- 
pared to the clergy. In the 1830’s, only five honorary degrees were given 
to the former and 25 to the latter. Nor did politicians seem to exercise 
much control over the distribution of honorary degrees. Even Daniel 
Webster’s effort was ineffective in securing a degree for his scholarly 
friend, Joseph Green Cogswell, who was the head librarian of New York 
City’s Astor Library and the holder of a German Ph.D. The foHowmg 
letter was sent by Webster to Trustee Jones on October 2, 1841: 

I understand that it is in contemplation, by the faculty of Columbia College, to 
confer the Degree of LX.D. upon Joseph G. Cogswell. I have known Mr. Cogswell, 
and his connexions, for twenty-five years. In early life he married the daughrer of 
Gov, Gilman, of New Hampshire; but be has been a widower for a long time. His 
knowledge is very various. He has cultivated an acquaintance with many languages, 
ancient and modem; is quite a proficient in the natural sciences, and in the principles 
of moral and political philosophy. Having been some time practically engaged in the 
business of instruction, he has read and written much upon the general subject of 
Education. He has been a good deal abroad, and no bad representative of the literary 
characters of his country in Europe. 

His knowledge of bibliography is extensive, and he keeps up well with the gen- 
eral progress of science and literature, in this productive age. Let me conclude, by 
speaking of the amiability and excellence of his private character, and of the regard 
and friendship which I have entertained for him, for many years. 

Two letters in the Columbiana Collection show that statesmen were not 
always readily accepted as recipients. David Codwise, an alumnus of 51 
years’ standing, was unsuccessful in several efforts to secure a degree for 
Judge Sandford: 

Allow me as one of the oldest alumni of Columbia Ccdlege now living to renew the 
suggestion which I made last year, unfortunately too late, to have the d^ree of LLD 
conferred on Judge Sandford. 

Knowing him to be a ripe scholar & an eminent jurist as the reports of his judicial 
decisions will confirm, I think the honor would be worthily confixed. That I am not 
alone in this opinion I enclose for your perusal a note which I recd^ved from Chan- 


^Diedonary of American Biography^ VoL 19, p, 253. 
^Encichpedia Vniversid llrntrada, VoL 25, p. 1216. 
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cellor Sandford expressing similar views — ^My action in this matter is entirely without 
the privity or knowledge of Judge Sandford. 

Hamilton Fish, one of Columbia’s greatest statesmen, alumnus of over 
20 years’ standing and trustee for nearly a decade, was proposed for an 
honorary degree by Trustee Harison. The high social standing of Governor 
Fish was one of the reasons advanced for granting the degree, Harison’s 
letter of February 25, 1849, to Trustee Ogden follows: 

I have been endeavoring to see you for some days about the degree for the Gov- 
ernor but have been prevented by illness partly & twice by not finding you in yr office. 
Now that it has been proposed, it will never do to give it the go by. 

But on the Merits — Seriously does our friend Moore think an L.L.D. should know 
anything necessarily of either Civil, Canon, Statute, or Common Law. What was his 
particular qualification in either or any branch? And yet the degree was never more 
worthily bestowed. What does Dr. Webster know about any law, save God’s great 
law of order? 

Now Fish is of the right age — He is of good blood — & more, of one of our very 
oldest families. He is an alumnus of the College. He distinguished himself in College 
& I am informed graduated head of his class. He proceeded in due course to A.M. 
He devoted himself to the legal profession; & his place in it, tho not in any walk that 
gave opportunity for distinction at the Bar, was always of one that had the highest 
respect of the Bench & the profession. His private Character — pure — without the 
slightest stain. His Public Services in Congress twice, Lt. Govr & at last Governor 
of the State. Has he done or written anything to detract from these merits? Nothing. 
It seems to me that if the degree was ever given in-course he might immediately 
demand & receive it. He has always given his attention to letters & is at least very 
respectable in the General Literature of his times. 

But the objection is, we trustees all know Mr. Fish familiarly. He is much 
younger than most of all of us and we do not consider him a great man. Now for that 
we must ask the judgment of his fellow citizens. We must defer to their decision. I 
really consider the compliment is due to him as the first instance I believe (except 
perhaps John Jay) of an Alumnus and Trustee of the College whilst such being ele- 
vated to the office of Governor. And I am the more anxious because I think the 
compliment will react to the advantage of the college & to our own Honor. 

I, therefore trust you will appoint an early day for the committee where at or 
anywhere else you may make such use of this note as you think proper. I expect to 
be absent all the week. The compliment will lose much of its value if the degree is 
postponed to Commencement, as Dr. Webster’s is to be announced in Chapel on Mon- 
day, 5th March. I therefore suggest that the trustees meet on Saturday afternoon 
instead of Monday. 

Harison’s comments show that he did not consider the LL.D. as a law 
degree but as a mark of general achievement. President N. F. Moore, who 
evidently opposed the granting of the honor, had received the same degree 
from Columbia in 1825 when he was in his early forties. The Dr. Webster 
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to whom Harison refers was Horace Webster, newly elected president of 
the College of the City of New York, who was given an LL.D. degree by 
Columbia a few days later, Harison’s remarks that the trustees did not con- 
sider Fish a great man are amusing in retrospect for Fish alone of the trus- 
tees is widely remembered today. The Harison letter indicates again how 
important the personal elements were. Fish, in fact, did not obtain the 
degree until 1850 when President Moore had passed from the scene, 

HONORARY DEGREES TO EDUCATORS AND TRUSTEES 

Columbia, in the 1830’s, gave approximately one-fourth, and North 
Carolina and Harvard one-sixth of their honorary doctorates to educators. 
All were college presidents or professors except William A. Muhlenberg, 
a school principal and an ordained Episcopal minister (D.D,, Columbia, 
1834). 

The two educators honored by the University of North Carolina were 
clergymen. The Rev. George Howe (D.D., 1838) was a professor of theol- 
ogy and a South Carolina slave holder. Dr. Adam Empie (D.D., 1830) 
was the president of the College of William and Mary and also an Episco- 
palian Divine. 

Harvard bestowed Doctor of Sacred Theology degrees upon all but two 
of the seven educators honored in the 1830 decade. The one college presi- 
dent given an S.T.D. was Jeremiah Day of Yale. Four of the six professors 
honored were from Harvard’s own faculty. Of these four, three were not 
only professors of theology but also had graduated from the institution and 
served on its board of trustees (overseers). The fourth Harvard professor 
was Simon Greenleaf (LL.D., 1834), a teacher of law whose efforts were 
responsible, in part, for the rise of the Harv'ard Law School to its eminent 
position. 

Columbia gave honorary doctorates to six college presidents and four to 
college professors. The fact that eight of the ten were given D.D.’s and 
three of the four professors were teachers in the theological seminaries in- 
dicates again the influence of religion in higher education during this pe- 
riod. Five of the six presidents were heads of denominational colleges, and 
the sixth, the Rev. James Marsh (D.D., Columbia, 1830), was president 
of the University of Vermont which was dominated by religious influences 
under his administration.^** 

'^Tewksbury. Donald G., The Founding of Amerimn Colleges und Universities 
before the Civil War, p. 188 , 
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While the written records indicate that during this period the clergy 
were the most persistent seekers after honorary degrees, college presidents, 
professors, and trustees were also willing recipients. At least .three men 
endeavored to make Rutgers’ newly-elected president, A. B. Hasbrouck, a 
Doctor of Laws. On October 2, 1840, Thomas DeWitt wrote to Trustee 
Peter Jay as follows: 

I have understood that the name of Hon. A. B. Hasbrouck had been suggested to 
the Committee of the Board of Trustees of Columbia College as a candidate for the 
degree of Doctor of Laws at the approaching commencement. I trust you will not 
deem it obtrusive for me to address you this note. We are natives of the same place, 
(Kingston Ulster County) of the same age, and were school mates. Mr. Hasbrouck 
has throughout life sustained a most estimable character of high intellectual, moral, 
and religious worth. He graduated at Yale College in 1810 sustaining an excellent 
reputation as a scholar. He devoted himself to the profession of the law, in which he 
has been engaged with honor and success. In the meantime he has not neglected the 
cultivation of General Literature, and in some departments of it is a ripe scholar. He 
has heretofore represented his district in the Congress of the United States. He has 
recently been chosen by a unanimous vote to the Presidency of Rutgers College, upon 
the duties of which he has just entered. The choice has drawn forth the united, and 
strong sentiment of public approbation, and confidence. Sincerely believing that the 
high honor proposed will he worthily bestowed, I have felt a freedom in expressing to 
you my personal conviction of his standing, and worth arising from a long acquain* 
tance. 

Hasbrouck received the degree; his cause was probably helped by the 
personal factor. Professor Lewis Beck of Rutgers College was a brother 
of Columbia’s Trustee John Beck, who wrote the following letter to Trus. 
tee Knox on September 26, 1940: 

A few days ago I received a letter from my brother, Prof. Lewis C. Beck, of 
Rutgers College, of which the following is an extract. “Several of us are anxious to 
have the degree of L.L.D. conferred upon our new President Mr. Hasbrouck, & I have 
thought that it might, perhaps be managed at the ensuing commencement at Columbia 
College. A suggestion from yourself or Dr. Knox would perhaps avail the thing and 
it would, if accomplished he highly gratifying to the friends of the college & help us 
along very much — 

The character of Mr. Hasbrouck stands so high, and I believe deservedly, as a man 
of talent and acquirement, that I believe there would be no difficulty in securing the 
vote of the Board, provided he receives the recommendation of your committee. Should 
the above strike you favorably will you be so good as to bring it before your comnpttee 
for consideration. . . . 

Among the recipients ,of the six Columbia honorary doctorates in the 
1830’s which were granted to college presidents was Henry Vethake (LLJ).^ 
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1836), then president of Washington College in Virginia and the author of 
a work on political economy. He was probably one of the most conserva- 
tive recipients of this period. He opposed most humanitarian reforms as 
economically unsound, held that trade unions violated property rights, and 
opposed laws for shorter hours for labor.^® A short note from Thomas L. 
Wells, an alumnus and later a trustee, to Trustee John L. Lawrence re- 
sulted in a degree for Vethake. 

Columbia bestowed on its own trustees nearly one-sixth of the honorary 
doctorates given in the 1830’s, but it seemed less interested in honoring 
the trustees of other institutions. In June, 1832, Samuel H. Cox, one of 
the trustees of New York University, addressed a communication to Colum- 
bia’s board of trustees in which he proposed what in effect would be an 
exchange of honorary degrees between the boards of both institutions. If 
Columbia would honor their men, N. Y. U. would reciprocate. The letter 
is written in quite a dramatic style and does not name the candidate, the 
Rev. Archibald McClay, until the end. 

"With very humble claims to your consideration, I venture to propose to your 
notice the name of a respected clerical gentleman of this city, with the view, should it 
meet your favourable judgment, of requesting that it may be included among those 
to be announced at your ensuing Commencement as Doctors in Divinity. 

That Gentleman is, in connection with the University of the City of New York, one 
of my honoured colleagues of the Council; who on account of his age, accomplish- 
ments, is even customarily saluted by the laity as if already so distinguished. He 
appertains to a denomination, different. Gentlemen, from my own, and probably from 
yours — a reason, though of secondary note, why / thus spontaneously move in this mat- 
ter. His character, attainments, manners, general standing, and present influence in 
the city, of which he has been many years a resident, seem to vindicate the propriety 
of this measure; the fact that the venerable Dr. Stanford is the only member of the 
same denomination in our city so distinguished, may be an additional reason in favor 
of this application. Since my connection with the council of the University, I have 
had my acquaintance with the gentleman referred to increased and my respect for his 
character proportionately advanced. Should it occur to any of you. Gentlemen, that 
with chartered powers our council might easily perform the act and possibly with 
more propriety; I would rejoin — 

1. That we are too new as yet for such creative acts. 

2. That at any time we should feel a just delicacy against conferring an honorary 
degree on one of our own number; & 3. 

That should it ever occur in the future, as possibly it might, that our relations in 
any case should be reversed, for one, though I could not speak for my colleagues — 
of course, I should be very happy to reciprocate the Courtesy and have no doubt 

^^Dictionary of American Biography, VoL 19, p. 262. 
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that mine would be the pleasure equally of others with whom I count it my honour 

to act. The name occurs on the next page. 

With unfeigned good wishes. Gentlemen, towards yourselves and the noble insti- 
tution of your care. , . . 

P.S. Several of my colleagues of the Council & all to whom I have named the matter, 
deliberately and fully concur in the preport of this Communication, S.H.C. 

Cox evidently had no scruples against trading degrees, yet he hesitated 
to have a newly organized institution grant them so soon^® and was reluc- 
tant to have the N. Y, U. trustees confer honors upon themselves. Colum- 
bia did not accept Cox’s offer and the Rev. McClay was not honored. 

OTHER OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS HONORED 

All the men given doctorates in the 1830’s by Columbia and the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and all but four of Harvard’s recipients, were 
clergymen, educators, politicians, or lawyers. Of the four exceptions, two 
were physicians and two were authors, one of whom was Washington Irv- 
ing (LL.D,, Harvard, 1832, and Columbia, 1829). Authors and artists 
very rarely received honorary degrees in the pre-Civil War period. 

While no lawyers were honored by North Carolina in the 1830’s, at 
Harvard and Columbia they received one-tenth of all the doctorates, a larg- 
er share than they received in the period studied both before and after 
this decade. Columbia gave LL.D.’s to five lawyers and Harvard honored 
four. Most of these lawyers apparently held conservative views. Four of 
the six lawyers whose political affiliations were found had been Federalists 
and the other two were Whigs. Peter Augustus Jay, son of John Jay, 
was honored by both Columbia and Harvard in the 1830 decade. A Fed- 
eralist in his early years, he always remained so at heart, opposing uni- 
versal suffrage and observing with regret the weakening power of judges. 
His liberal tendencies extended as far as favoring the abolition of slavery 
in New York State and the building of the Erie Canal.'*'^ The fact that 
Peter Augustus Jay was Chairman of Columbia’s trustees probably did 
not make either Harvard or Columbia hesitate to grant the degree. The 
following resolution of the Columbia board of trustees shows how easy 
it was to disregard temporarily even the most elaborate rules of procedure. 
Jay, of course, was not present when the resolution was passed. 

^®New York University (then called University of the City of New York) con- 
ferred its first in-course degrees in 1833 and first honorary degrees in 1834. 

^’^DicUonary of American Biography^ Vol. 10, p. 11. 
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RESOLVED, unanimously that the rule respecting the nomination to honorary degrees 
be suspended for this meeting. 

The following honorary degrees were then ordered to be conferred at the ensuing 
commencement, viz: The degree of Doctor of Laws upon Peter Augustus Jay and 
Gulian C. Verplanck of New York, and William Gaston of N. Carolina.'^® 

James Emott, lawyer and former Federalist politician, received an 
LL.D., Columbia’s highest honor, in 1833. At the Semi-Centennial Anni- 
versary of the college in 1837 three lawyers, David B. Ogden, a Whig and 
former Federalist, John Duer, who had also been a Federalist, and George 
Griffin were given LL.D.’s. Ogden and Duer were Columbia trustees. 
The anniversary was also the occasion for bestowing ten other honorary 
degrees. 

Harvard honored three lawyers in addition to Jay: John Pickering 
(LL.D., 1835), City Attorney for Boston and also a soldier and linguist; 
James L. Petigru (LL.D., 1837), former Federalist and Southern slave 
owner; and Samuel Hoar (LL.D., 1838), first a Federalist and later a 
"Whig, and an opponent of slavery. 

Harvard’s honors in the 1830’s in contrast with those of the Revolu- 
tionary period went, at least in part, to individuals satisfied with the 
status quo. The awarding of honorary degrees at Harvard in these two 
periods reflected to a considerable extent the dominant social pattern of 
the Harvard constituency. Revolutionary Boston with its unique tea 
parties was reflected in the honors given to Generals Gates, Lafayette, and 
Washington, while the Federalist lawyers of the 1830’s were probably 
representative of the social opinion of the “better” people of this decade. 

Most of the recipients of these honorary doctorates were Americans 
and at each of the three institutions residents of the local state outnum- 
bered the others. All of North Carolina’s awards were given to Americans, 
but six of Harvard’s awards and three of Columbia’s in the 1830’s went 
to foreigners. Harvard honored European university teachers, Richard 
Whately (S.T.D., 1831) of Oxford University, and Karl Mittermaier 
(LL.D., 1836), Professor of Law at Heidelberg; three Canadians, two 
judges and a physician; and an Englishman, James Grahame, a historian 
who wrote an enthusiastically favorable American history. Columbia gave 
awards to a preacher from Canada, a college president from the Barbadoes, 
and a politician from Cuba. 

On April 23, 1793, Columbia’s Professor of Mathematics, John Kemp, 


^^Minutes of the Board of Trustees of Columbia CoUege, Vol. Ill, pp. 459-460. 
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who held two degrees from Scotland’s Aberdeen University, wrote to 
Trustee Duane requesting that an honorary doctorate be conferred on two 
Scottish friends. 

I use the freedom to request you to propose to the Trustees the Revd. Andrew 
Jaffray, Minister of the Gospel at Lockmahen as a Candidate for the Degree of Doctor 
of Divinity and William Ogilvie, Professor of Humanity in the University & Kings 
College, Aberdeen, as a Candidate for the degree of Doctor of Laws. The former has 
been upwards of forty years an ornament to the Church to which he belongs and a 
strenuous promoter of the Christian religion both by example and precepts. Nor has 
his doctrines been confined to the pulpit. Many valuable testimonies of his learning 
and abilities have issued from the press. The latter has been a Professor for 30 years 
in Kings College & is esteemed one of its ornaments. He is deservedly placed among 
the first literary characters of the Country he lives in & is the Author of many learned 
publications, a great advocate for liberty & the rights of man, & was a warm and 
decided friend to the revolution which took place in this country when the prospect 
was most obscure. A publication of his on the right of property in land which I send 
along with this is curious,, original, & I dare say will afford you a considerable degree 
of entertEiinment. ... If the resolve of the Trustees which makes it necessary that 
candidates for the degree of Doer shall be nominated three months previous to the 
conferring thereof extends to foreigners I wish no infringement thereof as the board 
if they think proper can confer the same three months hence. If however it should not 
extend to foreigners as some of the Board think it does not the conferring of the above 
degrees will add one more to the many obligations I am already tmder to the trustees. 
My only object is to form and keep up a connection between our colleges and Similar 
Institutions in Europe which will he of advantage to us. If our liberary [sic] can be 
increased in an honourable manner Worldly wisdom is not to be despised. 

Both Jaffray and Oglivie were given degrees in absentia. The former, 
it should be noted, was a relative of Kemp’s wife. In 1793 Kemp urged 
that honorary degrees be used to establish connections between colleges. 

Unable to attend a board meeting. Trustee Mason wrote a note request- 
ing that his British friend, the Rev. John Phillip, be given a D.D. He 
pointed out that the ministers of other than the recognized churches in 
England received few awards since most honorary degrees went to repre- 
sentatives of the dominant social institutions. His letter of June 7, 1819, 
follows : 

Being necessarily hindered from attending the Board of Trustees this morning, I 
beg leave to submit the enclosed to their consideration, and to express a hope that it 
will receive their favorable notice. I need not state to the board the difficulties which 
embarrass the attainment of Academical honors in the British Universities, by persons 
not attached to either of the established churches. I shall only add that the gentlemen 
whose signatures recommend the application for Mr. Phillip, are personally known to 
me, and occupy an honorable standing at home. 
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One of the leading ministers of the day, William Buell Sprague, wrote 
to Columbia’s president asking, in vain, for a D-D. for an Irish friend. 
The fact that Sprague was of a different denomination and did not know 
President Duer personally, accounts in part for his failure. Sprague 
praised his man highly and mentioned his efforts to combat Popery in 
Ireland. Although he could not induce Columbia to give Urwich a de- 
gree, he did find a college in Connecticut which granted his request. 

Some foreigners had persistent backers. The efforts of the Rev. Colton 
to secure a degree for his English friend are indicated in Bishop Onder- 
donk’s letter of September 21, 1839 to Columbia’s president: 

Sometime in the Summer the Rev. Calvin Colton applied to me to use my influ- 
ence for getting from Columbia College the degree of D.D. for a friend of his, the 
Rev. Tammel Fennell, D.D., Fellow and Tutor of Queens College, Cambridge. I stated 
my doubts whether the degree would be received or acknowledged in England, as I 
had understood that Washington College had conferred it on the Rev. Thomas Hart- 
well Horne, who had, nevertheles, in his publications retained the title merely of A.M. 
I declined therefore entertaining the subject, stating, however, that would I be as- 
sured to the contrary, I would have no objections to considering the case. Here I 
supposed the matter would end. Mr. Colton, however, wrote to his friend on the 
subject, and on my return home, last Saturday, I found the enclosed letter. Mr. 
Colton has certainly construed too strongly what I may have said touching any par- 
ticipation of mine in the affair. 

Of Dr. Fennell, I know nothing save on Mr. Colton’s authority, who evidently 
considers him a superior man. It is fair, however, to presume that a D.D. of Cam- 
bridge cannot be undeserving of the honour sought. 

As would be expected, the degree was not granted. 

The meager evidence regarding foreigners seems to indicate that a 
smaller share of written requests for degrees for this group were acceded 
to than in the case of Americans. Half of the foreigners were refused, as 
compared with about one-third of the American nominees. 

While many foreigners were anxious to secure honorary degrees from 
American institutions, there were exceptions. The Rev. Andrew M. Thom- 
son of Scotland was awarded a D.D. by Columbia in 1818 but he declined 
it.^® At least one American clergyman, James Romeyn, refused a Colum- 
bia D.D. degree after it was awarded in 1838. A list of those who have 
refused honorary degrees, together with their reasons, would, of course, 
be highly revealing. Such refusals are usually oral and are polite rejec- 
tions rather than a statement of the basic reasons for the action. 

^^Dictwnarj of Natioucd Biography, VoL LVI, p. 234. 
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The honorary doctorates given in the 1830’s were limited largely to 
men who were college graduates. Over four-fifths of all those honored 
by the colleges under discussion had in-course degrees. Columbia gave 
84% and Harvard 81% of its honors to such persons. However, only 
56% of North Carolina’s honorary doctors had earned degrees. Of the 
nine whose academic background was found, only five were college gradu- 
ates. Many of these colleges graduates were also alumni of the institution 
making the award. Harvard bestowed 55% of its honorary doctorates in 
the 1830-39 period on its own alumni; Columbia, 28% and North Caro- 
lina, nine per cent. 

Harvard greatly exceeded the other two institutions in granting honor- 
ary degrees to its own faculty members in the 1830’s. Thirteen of Har- 
vard’s faculty members (including those who served on its teaching staff 
before or after the honorary degree was conferred) were honored, while 
Columbia recognized only one of its professors in this fashion. North 
Carolina gave no honorary doctorates to its faculty in the 1830’s, but 
some were extended in earlier years. The first awards were made in 
1799 when *‘a modest beginning was made of granting honorary degrees, 
the Faculty nominating and the Trustees confirming.®® North Carolina 
was one of the first institutions, if not the first, to put the selection of 
honorary degree recipients into the hands of the faculty, and in 1799 
when this power was first used the faculty did not forget themselves. 
Three of the first four honorary degrees went to this body which then 
had only five members. The fourth degree was bestowed upon a state 
legislator who later became a trustee. Harvard’s own trustees (including 
those who served before or after the honorary degree was conferred) 
received 36% of all honorary doctorates this college granted in the 1830’s. 
At the University of North Carolina, 18% (two of the eleven granted) 
went to trustees, and at Columbia 15% of the recipients served on the 
board which had the power to grant honors. James Walker and Edward 
Everett, who later became presidents of Harvard, were given honorary 
doctorates by the college in the 1830-39 decade. Harvard, to a greater 
extent than Columbia or North Carolina, bestowed its honors on those 
connected with the institution. 

The selection of recipients for honorary degrees was an important 
function of the board of trustees to judge by the amount of original cor- 

®<^Battle, op. cit,^ Vol. I, p. 162. 
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respondence and other documents in the files of Columbia University’s 
pre-Civil War trustee boards. These documents are invaluable sources of 
information in many respects. 

Columbia’s trustees, as well as those of most other colleges both then 
and now, selected the persons who were to be honored. The presidents of 
Columbia were members of its board of trustees and, as the letters show, 
had considerable influence in the selection of recipients. Before 1840, the 
‘‘Standing Committee” of the board had as one of its functions the re- 
ceiving of applications for honorary degrees and the consideration of the 
merits of prospective recipients. The following motion setting up a special 
committee to do this work was passed on September 7, 1840: 

RESOLVED, unanimously, that a committee be raised to be denominated the 
Committee of Honours; that it consist of five members, to be appointed by ballot; and 
that all vacancies therein be filled in the same manner; that one member of the com- 
mittee shall go out of office on the first Monday of November in each year; . . . and 
that all propositions for the conferring of honorary degrees be referred to this com- 
mittee, to consider and report upon; and that no such degree shall be conferred unless 
the proposition shall have been reported upon by it, unless by the unanimous consent 
of the Board.5i 

Individuals who received honorary degrees were not required to be 
present. At Columbia and most of the colleges in the pre-Civil War period, 
the conferring of honorary degrees at commencement consisted merely of 
publicly reading the names of those chosen. Sometimes the diplomas were 
mailed to the recipients and not always very promptly. Robert Emory 
was awarded a D.D. in 1846 but when on January 30, 1847, he wrote to 
Columbia’s president, he had not as yet received a diploma or official 
notification of the honor bestowed upon him: 

While in London, last summer, I received, through the kindness of a Mend, the 
intelligence that my Alma Mater had conferred on me the degree of Doctor of Divinity- 
I immediately acknowledged privately, through the same channel, my high sense of 
honour, postponing a more formal acknowledgement until I should receive official in- 
formation of the fact. As I have received no such communication, however, it has 
occurred to me that perhaps it may not be customary with you, as it is with us, to 
give notice individually to those on whom such honours are conferred, but that you 
rely on the announcement in the public journals as sufficient Lest, therefore, I should 
appear wanting in respect to the institution and to the friends, whose too partial kind- 
ness, I am sure, has procured me this mark of distinction, I take the liberty of address- 
ing to you this communication — to ask you to make my acknowledgement of the 
honour in such form as may he customary with you; and to assure you that no other 
reasons than those assigned, have occasioned this delay. 

^^Minuies of the Trustees of Columbia College^ VoL IV, p. 56w 
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In 1830, Columbia was seven years behind in awarding diplomas to 
her honorary degree recipients. The board of trustees passed this resolu- 
tion to take care of the oversight: 

RESOLVED that the Faculty do prepare the proper diplomas for the honorary 
degrees to be hereafter conferred; and that the Faculty do also prepare the proper 
diplomas for the honorary degrees conferred during the last 7 years, and for lA^hich 
diplomas have not yet been given, . . . that no fees be charged for such diplomas.*^^ 

The Rev. J. J. Scott was awarded a Doctor of Divinity degree in 1854 
but his diploma was not mailed until the following year and it took almost 
an additional year for the diploma to go from New York to Florida. In 
his letter of thanks for the diploma Dr. Scott wrote that the honor would 
stimulate him to more and better work. John Canfield Spencer, former 
Secretary of the Treasury, was given an honorary LL.D. by Columbia in 
1847 and his diploma was quite promptly mailed to him. In his letter of 
acknowledgment to Columbia’s president, he indicated that he thought that 
many institutions — other than Columbia, of course — ^gave too many honors. 

I have duly received the Diploma of “Doctor in utroque jure” conferred on me by 
the Trustees of Columbia College at the last Commencement, So kindly forwarded by 
you together with a catalogue of her graduates and a historical Sketch of the College. 

For this distinguished and highly valued testimonial, I beg leave to return my 
thanks to the Board of Trustees, collectively and individually; and to Say that from 
no Literary Institution in this country would it be received with more gratification than 
from Columbia. Always distinguished for her thorough and elegant classical instruc- 
tion and for the extent and soundness of her mathematical course, and noted for the 
polish and ability of her graduates. She has avoided that profusion in dispensing her 
honors, in which too many other Institutions have indulged. I feel it to be indeed an 
honor, to receive a degree from such a college. . 

Foreigners usually received their degrees in absentia. If a candidate 
had written a book, frequently his friends would submit a copy with 
recommendations in his behalf. Such was done in the case of the Rev. 
John Blakely of Scotland. This volume, The Theology of Inventions or 
Manifestations of Deity in the Works of Ar% is now part of the Columbiana 
Collection. The basic proposition of his book was ‘^That mechanical in- 
ventions . . . are, and ought to be viewed as emanations of the wisdom, 
power and beneficence of God.’’ God made possible the building of cities 
and therefore, contended the author, the saying, ‘‘God made the country 
but man made the town’’ was an “atheistic adage.” Blakely made a quaint 
application of his fundamental hypothesis to military weapons by arguing 

^WLvrmtes af the Board of Trustees of Columbia College^ Vol. Ill, p. 319. 
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that in wars necessary to bring tyrants to justice God brings victory to the 
just cause by enabling its soldiers to invent the most deadly weapons. In 
a letter of thanks to Columbia’s president, Blakely declared: 

The honourary degree which the Trustees of Columbia College have so hand- 
somely conferred, is highly appreciated, both by the Christian public, and the Author 
of ‘The Theology of Inventions.’ I did not expect such a degree so early in life, and 
having hitherto done so little to recommend me to the notice of the literary world, but 
I trust that grace shall be given me to employ that influence which it confers for the 
elucidation of truth and the advancement of righteousness. . . . 

I feel much encouraged by the countenance which my first publication has ob- 
tained in America and by the prompt acknowledgement of your college. I receive 
your degree with gratitude to God and resolution to devote myself ever to future 
labours. 

Please express my deep sense of gratitude to the Trustees of Columbia College. 
I shall ever remember their institution with sincere regard, and should God spare me, I 
hope yet to present a practical illustration of the feelings which I now desire to 
convey. 


CONCLUSIONS 

From the foregoing analysis, it is evident that the following considera- 
tions aided a candidate in getting an honorary degree in the pre-Civil W|or 
years: 

Being an alumnus of the institution. 

Having the support of someone closely connected with the institution, 
such as trustee, president, or faculty member. 

Residing in the area served by the institution. 

Being connected with the church from which the institution received 
its support. (None of the Episcopal bishops included in this correspon- 
dence and few of the clergy of the church were refused degrees.) 

The absence of these considerations accounted, in part, for the failure 
to receive honors of those mentioned in the Colunabia correspondence. 
Not one of the unsuccessful candidates was a graduate of Columbia; most 
of the friends who supported them had no connection with the institution 
and lived outside of New York City; and very few of those refused were 
recommended by Episcopal bishops. 
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**John Joseph Kramer. Distinguished son of our dear Alma Mater, hon- 
ored representative of Industry in this great commonwealth, whose cou- 
rc^eous leadership of sound public enterprises and generous beneficences 
to the cmtse of higher education have been outstanding in these troubled 
days, I welcome you to the fellowship of honorable men.” 

*‘Gee, thanks.” 


Ctrl Rose in The New Yorker, June 11, 1938. Reprinted by special permission. 



CHAPTER III 


Opposition to the Honorary Ph.D. 

(1860-1900) 


The number and variety of honorary degrees given by the various col- 
leges and universities from 1872 to 1900 have been made available in 
government reports. Nearly two-thirds (65%) were doctorates, and most 
of the remainder were masters (31%). Less than 4% were honorary 
bachelor degrees. Honorary D.D.’s, LL.D.’s, and Ph.D.’s made up over 
95% of the honorary doctorates bestowed (D.D.’s, 59%; LL.D’s, 29%; 
and Ph.D.’s, 7%). 

Three types of honorary doctorates. Doctor of Science (Sc.D.), Doctor 
of Humane Letters (L.H.D.), and Doctor of Letters (Litt.D.), which were 
frequently conferred after 1900, first appeared in the Government reports 
in the latter part of the 1872-1900 period, but each accounted for less than 
1% of the doctorates given during these years. The L.H.D. was given at 
Columbia as an earned degree between 1884 and 1886, and as an honorary 
degree from 1887 to 1903; it was superseded by the honorary Litt.D. in 
1904. Columbia gave its first Sc.D. in 1901,^ The government reports for 
1872-1900 list 36 varieties of honorary degrees, most of which were given 
only a few times. Among the rarer specimens were Bachelor of Oratory, 
Master of Painting, Doctor of Physical Arts, and Doctor of Dental Medi- 

^Columbia University Alumni Register, 1754-1931, p. xii and 1183 
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cine. In the 1870 decade. Harvard awarded the last named degree to six 
teachers in the University’s new dental school. It had given its first 
earned dental degree (D.M.D.) in 1869. 

The D.M.D. as an honorary degree was not included in the government 
reports after the 1870’s nor was it given honoris causa by Harvard after 
this period. In granting honorary D.M.D.’s Harvard did what many other 
institutions, large and small, have done before and since : it conferred de- 
grees on its own faculty members in an attempt to erase their academic 
deficiencies and raise their prestige. The most popular honorary doctorate 
at Harvard during the 1870’s was the LL.D., which was given to 75% of 
the recipients. The others were S.T.D.’s (10%), and D-M.D.’s (15%). 

The few honorary doctorates given by the University of Wisconsin and 
the University of Nebraska in this period were all LL.D.’s. At Columbia 
40% and at North Carolina 35% of the honors were LL.D.’s; 60% of 
the total at these two institutions were D-D.’s or S.T.D.’s, an indication of 
the strength of the religious influences even at a state-controlled institu- 
tion. One degree at the University of North Carolina was an honorary 
Ph.D. At Columbia, the D.D. was gradually superseded during the 
1870’s by the S.T.D. This institution’s first degree of Doctor of Sacred 
Theology was given in 1858; the succeeding years up to 1877, when the 
last D.D. was granted, saw fewer D.D.’s and more S.T.D.’s bestowed. This 
change, in which Columbia took the cue from Harvard, was probably 
stimulated by the increasingly frequent granting of the D.D. by many 
small colleges and universities. The desire of the Episcopal clergyman for 
the less common S.T.D. — another impetus to the change from the D.D. — 
was evident to the editor of The Independent who wrote: ^Tt is also notice- 
able that the style of doctorate which is written S.T.D, is much affected 
among Episcopalians and is especially appreciated.”^ 

During the 1870’s, the number of honorary doctorates conferred by the 
seven institutions selected for intensive study — ^Harvard, Columbia, the 
Universities of North Carolina, Wisconsin, Nebraska, California, and 
Smith College — was not extremely high. In this ten-year period Columbia 
gave the most honorary doctorates, 48, while Harvard granted 41. Both of 
th^e institutions gave approximately the same number as they had 40 
years previously in the 1830 decade. In the 1870 decade the University 
of North Carolina conferred only 20 doctorates (hut this was almost double 

^The Independent, VoL 34, p. 16, August 17, 1882. 
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the number given in the 1830’s) and the University of Wisconsin gave 
only seven honorary doctorates. The first degree conferred by the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska was an honorary Doctor of Laws granted to Episcopal 
Bishop Robert Clarkson in 1872, one year after the University was founded. 
The first earned bachelor’s degrees were conferred the following year on a 
class of two. In this decade Nebraska awarded only one other honorary 
doctorate. It was given to A. J. Poppleton, a railroad lawyer and former 
politician from Omaha. Smith College, founded in 1875, conferred no 
honorary degrees until 1886. The University of California, founded in 
1868, gave none until 1881, when an honorary Ph.D. was given to Robert 
E. C. Stearnes.^ 

Over three-fifths of the men given honorary doctorates by these five 
universities were between 40 and 60 years of age and less than one-tenth 
were under 40. Of the seven honored at the University of Wisconsin, all 
were over the age of 50 and the median age was 56. At Harvard the me- 
dian age was 55, but the range was from 31 to 80. There were two men in 
their thirties, both teachers in the dental school who, with four other fac- 
ulty members, received D.M.D.’s. The octogenarian was the English author 
and educator, Thomas Carlyle. North Carolina honored men between the 
ages of 44 and 67 with a median age of 54. The age range at Columbia 
was from 35 to 75, with a median age of 50. The two men honored by 
Nebraska were 46 and 48. The median age of the recipients at Columbia 
and North Carolina in the 1870’s was 12 years higher than that in the 
1830’s, while at Harvard the median in the 1870’s showed an increase of 
six years over that of the 1830’s, This reflects a trend to honor men who 
were well established rather than those in the early stages of their careers. 

Men living in the state in which the institution was located were favored 
for honorary degrees in the 1870’s. Both of the men who were given hon- 
orary LL.D,’s by Nebraska, and all but one of those honored by Wisconsin 
were local residents. So also were half of the group at North Carolina and 
Columbia, and three-fifths at Harvard. Most of the remaining recipients 
were citizens of other states while a few were foreigners. Wisconsin and 
Columbia each gave one degree to a foreigner, while Harvard honored five. 

Local individuals honored were l^s important than those from other 


^ ^University of CaUfomia Graduates, 1S64-1905, Prior to 1868 the College of 
California, which the Umvorsity of California replaced, gave three honorary doctorates 
and 17 honorary masters, 1865-1867, ibid^ p. 18. After Steames’ degree only four more 
honorary degrees were given before 1901. 
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states,^ as measured by the Dictionary of American Biography. Fifty per 
cent of the latter made the D.A.B. while only 42% of the local men were 
included* At Harvard this difference was even more pronounced. More 
than 90% of the out-of-state group were of sufficient importance to be in 
the D.A,B,, but only 54% of the Massachusetts men were included. The 
University of Wisconsin ranks first among the five in the percentage of 
recipients (83%), local and out-of-state combined, who made the D.A.B. 
Harvard s percentage for the same period was 67; Columbia’s, 35; and that 
of the University of North Carolina, 20. 

The distinction of the individuals selected, if the D.A.B. is a reliable 
measure, was definitely lower than in the preceding periods studied.^ In 
contrast with the 56% of Columbia’s recipients in the 1830-39 period, 
35% of the men honored in the 1870’s were included in the D.A.B. Har- 
Yard’s decline was from 77% in 1787, to /5% in the 1830 s, to 67% in 
the 1870’s. There seems to be some relationship, especially in the cases of 
Columbia and North Carolina, between the increase in the number of de- 
grees conferred and a decline in the per cent of recipients in the D.A.B. 

The strength of the Protestant tradition in this period is shown by the 
fact that at all of these institutions every recipient whose church member- 
ship was found was a Protestant. At Harvard, the Unitarians received over 
two-fifths of the honors, a considerably smaller share than they had ob- 
tained 40 years earlier. 

The fractions and percentages given here are based on the total for 
whom the affiliation was found, not the total group. In most cases, the 
individual’s religious affiliation was not found. The biographical diction- 
aries generally provide such information only about persons either active- 
ly concerned with church work or deeply interested in it. By the same 
token, the limited data available may be more significant than full records 
of purely nominal ‘"affiliation.” The same point applies to political sym- 
pathies which are discussed on the following pages. 

In general, the Episcopalians predominated. At Columbia, 84% of 
the honors went to this group, an even higher percentage than in the 
1830’s; at the University of North Carolina, three of the five recipients 
whose church membership was found were Episcopalians; and at the 
University of Wisconsin, two out of three arc known to have professed 

“^Foreigners are excluded in this comparison as they were not, as a rule, included 
in the Dictkmary of Ameriam Biography. 
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this faith. “The Episcopalians/’® wrote the editor of The Independent^ 
“have 65 bishops, all doctors of divinity, and 3,401 other clergy, of whom 
480 have the same degree, or 545 in all, being one in nearly 6%, a number 
which suggests a great appreciation on the part of the trustees of colleges.” 
The Presbyterians did nearly as well, the editor found. Nearly one out of 
eight of their ministers (610 out of 5,086) were D.D/s. He found most 
of the “Doctors” located in “a few large cities and ecclesiastical centers”; 
very few were in the smaller communities. 

Three-fifths of all the recipients honored by the University of North 
Carolina in this decade were clergymen, and 56% of Columbia’s degrees 
went to this group. Religious influences seem to have been weaher at 
Harvard, for there only 5% were given to gentlemen of the cloth. This 
does not include teachers of theology, as they have been classified as college 
professors. 

Political party membership was found for one-tenth to one-half of -the 
recipients of the honors from each of these institutions. Of Harvard’s 
honorary doctors, party membership was found in 13 cases out of 41. 
Ten of these (77%) were Republicans and three were Democrats. In this 
decade Harvard bestowed 41% of her laurels (17 doctorates) on holders 
of political oflEce. Four of these degrees went to Governors of Massachu- 
setts. Two Presidents, Ulysses Grant and Rutherford B. Hayes, accepted 
LL.D.’s. Three honorary degrees were given to Cabinet members, two to 
Attorney-Generals, and one to a Secretary of State. The Secretary of State 
was Hamilton Fish, on whom, as noted above, the Columbia trustees h^i- 
tated a decade before to confer an LL.D. Harvard also gave LL.D.’s to 
two Senators, a Supreme Court Justice, and a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts. One of the Senators was the liberal Carl Schurz, who had 
taken part in the Revolution of 1848 in Germany. On the other hand, one 
of the justices honored was Nathan Qifford, an arch conservative who had 
been on the bench since 1858. 

Columbia gave only one doctorate to a holder of political office, a Con- 
gressman. However, several of the lawyers honored had served earlier as 
public officials. The political affiliation was found for only one-eighth of 
those degrees in the 1870-79 period; but of those found, one-half were 
Democrats and one-half Republicans. At the University of North Carolina, 
both of the men whose political affiliation was found were Democrate. 

^The Independent, VoL 34, p. 16, August 17, 1882. 
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North Carolina gave doctorates to six holders of political office (30% of 
all its honorary doctorates, 1870-79). Four of the men were judges, one 
was Solicitor General of the United States, and the other, who received 
the only honorary Ph.D. conferred by this institution, was the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture for Tennessee. Three of the seven honored by the 
University of Wisconsin were politicians, including a Governor of the state 
and a Supreme Court judge. Both men for whom party membership was 
found were Republicans. The University of Nebraska honored only two 
individuals in this decade. One, a lawyer, was a Democrat; the political 
affiliation of the other was not found. 

As in earlier periods, a large share of awards went to those having 
some connection with the institution. Harvard gave 46% of its honorary 
doctorates to alumni; the University of North Carolina gave 35%; and 
Columbia 17%. The new state universities of Wisconsin and Nebraska, 
with few and very young graduates, gave no honorary degrees to alumni. 
Harvard and Columbia gave a smaller share of their honors to alumni in 
the 1870's than in the previous periods studied, but at North Carolina there 
was an increase from 9% in the 1830’s to 35% in the 1870’s. 

Although University trustees represented a comparatively small group 
of the persons considered eligible for honorary degrees, they received a 
sizeable proportion of the awards. In most universities, they also chose 
those to he honored. Harvard, in 1870, conferred 15% of its honorary 
doctorates on its own trustees;® Wisconsin gave 14% (one person out of 
the seven honored) ; North Carolina, 10%; and Columbia, 2%. 

Some institutions gave their own faculty members special consideration. 
Fourteen of Harvard’s 41 doctorates in the 1870 decade were presented to 
its own faculty members. Wisconsin gave two of its seven honors to its 
faculty; North Carolina, one out of 20; and Columbia, one out of 48. 
This proportion was slightly higher at North Carolina and Harvard than 
in the previous periods. None of these institutions conferred honorary de- 
grees on its OWE president during this decade. 

The Harvard recipients having a personal connection with the institu- 
tion received fewer places per capita in the D,A.B, than did the total Har- 
vard group. Two-thirds of all Harvard recipients had biographies in the 
D-A£.; approximately one-half of its alumni and trustees and one-third 


^Trustees are known as Overseers at Harvard. This 15% included all recipients 
who were reported as serving at some time on the hoard, including before, after, or at 
the lime the degree was conferred. 
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of its faculty members so honored were considered important enough to be 
included. 

The post-Civil War decades eventually marked a decline in honorary 
doctorates for ministers, but the 1870-79 period was the peak for clergy- 
men at Columbia. Fifty-six per cent of the 48 honorary doctorates con- 
ferred by Columbia in this decade went to ministers, as compared to 54% 
in the 1830’s and 7% in the 1907-16 period. A brief note sufiSced to ob- 
tain an honorary degree for a bishop. Trustee Benjamin L Haight secured 
an S-T.D. for a new Episcopal bishop merely by writing to the Committee 
on Honors as follows: “I would also suggest to the Committee that they 
recommend for the degree of S.T.D. the newly consecrated Bishop of Cape 
Palmas, Africa, the Rev. John Gottlieb Auer according to our usual 
custom.” 

The Rev. John H. Clinch, Chaplain of Public Institutions of the City 
of Boston, was a clergyman whose achievements were not suflScient to place 
him in the general biographical dictionaries. Nevertheless, he was given an 
S.T.D. by Columbia in 1874 because of the efforts of his friend. Trustee 
Haight. In his letter of February 24, 1874, to his fellow trustees on the 
Committee on Honors, Haight brought the testimonials of two dead men 
to bear and promised to furnish more testimonials if necessary: 

On the other page you have a Testimonial in behalf of the Rev. Jos. H. Clinch 
whom was nominated by me for a S.T.D., from a dear friend of mine who departed this 
life only a few weeks after he penned it — ^the Rev. Dr. Babcock of Dedham, Mass. 

Not long before his death. Bishop Eastbum named Mr. Clinch to me as one well 
qualified for the degree. 

I hope the Com. on Honors will report his name. 

If further testimonials are desired, I can furnish them & will do so on being 
notified. 

This letter was written on the back of the testimonial which the Rev. 
Samuel B. Babcock had written only a short time before his death. Bab- 
cock (S.T.D., Columbia, 1870) had served a long pastorate for the Epis- 
copal Church at Dedham, Massachusetts. His letter of August, 1873, to 
Trustee Haight is almost poetical in its praise: 

We were speaking recently of Rev, Mr. Clinch of So. Boston, 

He has been my intimate & beloved friend for two swre years, Joseph Hart 
CBnch came to Mass, from the Provinces when he had just received Orders. We have 
very few among us so accompKshed in scholarship, so Courteous in manner, ^ Catho- 
lic in spirit, so consistent in character both as man and Christian. But for his natural 
retiredn^s, he would have been long ago among our conspicuous men. His attain- 
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ments entitle him to hold the highest position. is our Chief Examining Chaplain 
for the Diocese which alone would indicate his scholarship. Reared in the Church he 
loved her ways ever adhering to her principles steadfastly. When I speak of him it is 
without misgivings or hesitation. Clinch is a true & noble fellow. 

I mourn for his recent sorrow, & pray God may sanctify the bereavement to his 
soul^s peace. 

Most of the correspondence on honorary degrees in the Columbiana 
Archives concerned obscure men and, for the most part, the more obscure 
the candidate, the more letters there were supporting him. Undoubtedly 
it took more pressure, in most cases, to secure honorary degrees for men 
of lesser achievements and fame- The Rev. Clinch had the support of 
Trustee Haight, Bishop Eastbum (who died in 1872), and the Rev. Bab- 
cock (who died in 1873). With the backing of these three men Clinch 
secured the degree. 

College professors, who were second only to the clergy in obtaining 
honorifics, received nearly two-fifths of the honors given by Harvard in 
the years 1870-79. At Columbia, they received 17%; at Wisconsin, 14%; 
but at North Carolina, none. This period showed an increase for both 
Harvard and Columbia in the proportion of degrees given to professors. 
Part of this increase may have been the result of strenuous efforts by the 
recipients’ friends. 

One of the most persistent campaigns revealed in the Columbiana cor- 
respondence was in behalf of a Professor of Greek at Rutgers. The man- 
ager of this campaign was the Rev. Alfred Stubbs, who wrote the follow- 
ing letter (which, incidentally, casts revealing light on the practice of 
‘‘trading” degrees) to Trustee Haight on March 30, 1874: 

I enclose you a note received from Dr. Howard Crosby, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of N, Y, I have also seen his [Cooper’s] diploma of D.C.L. conferred recently 
by the University of Jena, as a reward for a learned treatise of his on the subject of 
Civil Law. But his attainments in law and science are nothing to be compared with 
his wonderful knowledge of Hebrew and Greek Literature, in which he is a [sic] 
proficient as Dr. Campbell’s letter testifies. In our church Theology he is also well 
read, & he is now preparing materials for a Treatise on Canon Law. I am not only 
desirous that the honor of Doctor of Sacred Theology be conferred on Professor 
Cooper on the ground of his own merit, but because it will be a graceful tribute of 
respect to a venerable institution, which he adorns by his learning. A Degree from 
Columbia College will be highly appreciated by the trustees & faculty of Rutgers Col- 
lege, who have conferred many honorary degrees upon Clergymen of our own Church. 
You know that the Dutch Reformed Body is the most conservative of aU Christian 
Communions, & Is most in harmony with our own Church, in doctrine and discipBne. 

I have written to Bp Potter in accordance with your suggestion, and I cannot but 
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hope that with your united efforts the Degree sought & partly expected may he 
obtained. Relying upon your friendly offices, I remain truly yours . . . 

The letter to Stubbs from Howard Crosby, a leading preacher and a 
temperance advocate/ testified meagerly on behalf of Cooper; ‘‘My Tem- 
perance Sermon will be printed & Fll send you a copy. My knowledge of 
Prof. Cooper is slight, but he appeared at our Semitic Qub as a true & 
modest scholar. I admired him much.” 

The letter received by the Rev. Stubbs from Dr. William H. Campbell 
was more enthusiastic: 

I was much pleased to hear of the honor you were seeking to have conferred on 
Prof. Jacob Cooper of our College. He is in my judgment well worthy of it. He was 
graduated at Yale, & enjoys the friendship & confidence of Dr, Woolsey, who has 
visited him here. Prof. Cooper studied also in Europe, & his attainments are large & 
varied. Besides the Latin, Greek & two or three of the Modern Languages, he is & 
has been for twenty years a diligent and successful student of Hebrew, Arabic, and 
the kindred tongues. 

The campaign was successful. In a letter to a feUow-trustec, Mr. Betts, 
Trustee Haight gave his blessing to Stubb’s efforts: 

I propose to nominate two gentlemen for the Honorary Degree of S.T.D. next 
Monday, viz 

The Rev. Jacob Cooper, D. C. L. 

Professor of Greek in Rutgers College, N. J. 

The Rev. William Henry Harison, an Alumnus of our College of the year 1842 

and also of our Gen. Theol Seminary of the year [sic] & Rector of Grace Church 

Newark 

If the Com. on Honors will meanwhile examine their Testimonials, they can report 
upon them at that meeting. 

1. As to Prof. Cooper— In Rev. Dr. Stubbs letters to me you will find the whole 
case stated. The accompanying Testimonials are very full & satisfactory. 

2. As to Mr. Harison. I have known him long & well from his character Schol- 
arship, High Standing as a Theologian, Preacher, & Pastor, & from his position now 
as Rector of one of the Principal Parishes in New Jersey, & from the fact that he is 
one of our own Alumni — ^I not only nominate him, but would respectfully urge the 
conferring of the Degree. 

In due course, Cooper and Harison were granted degrees. Ironically 
enough, while Cooper was considered important enough for inclusion in 
the Harison was all hut forgotten. The archives indicated that the 

latter’s S.T.D. was obtained without the aid of any campaign such as that 
waged in Cooper’s behalf. The fact that he had the support of a Trustee 


VoL 4, p. 567. 
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from the very beginning and his status as an alumnus of Columbia seem 
to have counted heavily. 

Most of the scholars and scientists honored in the 1870’s were college 
professors. Those persons outside the academic citadels included L. D. 
Draper (LL.D., Wisconsin, 1872), secretary of the Wisconsin State His- 
torical Society from 1854 to 1886,® and W. C. Kerr (D.D., North Carolina, 
1879), the State Geologist. Wisconsin was the only one of the five institu- 
tions to honor a practicing physician. He was Dr. Alexander Browne, 
M.D. and LL.D. of Scotland, a pioneer in developing scientific and hu- 
mane treatment for the insane.^ Harvard made the only award to a diplo- 
mat, with a degree to Edward Thornton, a British Ambassador (LL.D., 
1879). Lawyers fared better; Columbia honored two and each of the other 
four institutions had one lawyer among its recipients. College presidents 
held their own, receiving 10^ of the doctorates at Harvard and Columbia 
and none from the other institutions. 

No military officers were honored, though some recipients, like Presi- 
dent Grant, were men who had served in the Army during the Civil War. 
No business leaders were given honorary doctorates by any of these uni- 
versities; one recipient, James Lenox, was a banker and philanthropist, 
and a few were investors in banks or business but active primarily in other 
fields. In the 1860’s the University of North Carolina granted an A.M. to 
a merchant. Kemp P. Battle writes in his history of the University: “Presi- 
dent Swain shocked the old time men by inducing the faculty to give the 
degree (A.M.) to a successful merchant.”^® The feeling that higher de- 
grees were not for business men seems to have been general in this period. 

The pressure to secure honorary degrees, and campaigns to convince 
the Columbia trustees of the desirability of granting honors to favorites, 
was little changed by the Civil War. A few of those honored by Columbia 
in the 1860-1900 period, like von Helmholtz, Lord Kelvin, Abraham Lin- 
coln, and Theodore Roosevelt, were men of international prominence. But 
the majority were men of much less importance and many were trustees, 
faculty members, and alumni of the University and their friends. 

SThis Society made available to the writer information about several of the hon- 
orary degree recipients of the University of Wisconsin. 

^Information on W. A. Browne was obtained by writing the Town Clerk of Dum- 
fries, Scotland, who in turn was able to secure the information from a granddaughter 
of Dr. Browne. 

lOBattle, Kemp P., History of the University of North Carolina, Vol, I, p. 781. 
This seems to have been the A.M. conferred on alumni, which was reserved at North 
Carolina for those entering the professions, teaching, ministry, etc. 
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The standard of recipients was not raised by the growth of another in- 
novation, — ^the mass awarding of honorary degrees as a means of celebrat- 
ing some college anniversary. This practice did not decline after 1900 but 
flourished even more in the present century. 

Harvard, at the 250th anniversary of its founding in 1886, conferred 
honorary degrees on 42 persons. In 1909, the inauguration of A. Lawrence 
Lowell as its new President was celebrated by the award of 30 honorary 
doctorates; and in 1936, Harvard’s tercentenary provided the setting for 
a huge mass-conferring of 86 honorary degrees. In 1887, at the centennial 
anniversary of its establishment as a separate institution,^^ Columbia did 
even better than Harvard in the previous year and conferred 61 honorary 
degrees; in 1904, at the celebration of the founding of King’s College 150 
years before, 43 honorary degrees were given; and in 1929, the year of the 
175th anniversary of the granting of the original charter to King’s College, 
134 honorary doctorates were conferred. At its 150th birthday in 1896 
Princeton gave 79 honorary degrees, and Yale conferred nearly 60 honor- 
ary degrees at its two hundredth birthday in 1901. 

The smaller colleges looked to these larger and older institutions as 
models. It was impossible because of the lack of material and intellectual 
resources for the small colleges to imitate the larger ones in such matters 
as library facilities and graduate schools. But it was easy to adopt the 
practice of conferring honorary degrees en masse to celebrate some college 
event. 

The mass awarding of honorary degrees by the larger institutions en- 
couraged the smaller colleges to follow suit and lowered the standards for 
recipients selected by both large and small institutions. At the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary celebration at Rutgers a number of the honorary 
degrees were bestowed on descendants of early Rutgers presidents and 
leaders. The citations indicate that the degrees were given, at least in part, 
because of the achievements of the grandfathers.^^ Honorary degr^ 
should be “sparingly and judiciously conferred,” wrote a college pr^ident 
concerning the policy of the small college.^® The relationship between the 

t^Columbia was founded in 1754 as King’s College, re-^tablished as tiie nucleus 
of the University of the State of New York in 1784, and reorgannsed one® more in 
1787 as Columbia College. See Columbia Vrdversity Alumm Register, 1754-1931, p. xv. 

^Rutgers College, the Celebration of the 150th Anidversary of Its Founding as 
Queen*s College, 1766-1916, pp. 111-134, 

i^Hyde, WilMam D., ^The Policy of the Small College,” Educational Remew, 
VoL 2, p. 317, November, 1891, 
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abuse of Honorary degrees and the number given was indicated in an 1866 
policy report for the University of Missouri. A summary of this part of the 
report stated: **The general abuse of honorary degrees in the past was 
recognized and deplored and the recommendation made that they should be 
conferred exceedingly sparingly.”^^ When three recipients are chosen, 
they are much more apt to be men of high scholarly achievement than are 
30. In both large and small institutions, it is much easier to slip in a few 
personal friends and individuals of doubtful merit when 50 or 100 are 
being selected. 

The increase in the number of honorary degrees awarded did not meet 
with full approval. The post-Civil War era witnessed the birth of many 
new colleges and this was a factor in the increase in the number of hon- 
orary degrees conferred. The early 1870’s and the years from 1888 to 
1894 were periods of rapid increase in the number of new colleges. The 
increase in honorary degrees lagged behind the expansion in number of 
institutions until the 1880’s when there was a phenomenal increase con- 
tinuing until 1892, the peak for the period. 

Probably of more importance to education than the increase in the 
number of institutions was the beginning and development of the modem 
university. Most of today’s leading universities experienced a transition 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century from the liberal arts college 
with its prescribed classical curriculum and small enrollment to the mod- 
ern university with its graduate and professional schools and students num- 
bering in the thousands. Only a few institutions, such .as the University 
of Chicago, were organized as universities from the beginning. Earned 
degrees were in the vanguard of the change. Often the procedure was first 
to set up the in-course degrees to be awarded and later to develop the 
university with its faculty and libraries. Graduate schools began with the 
faculty members already in service imdertaking the guidance of a handful 
of graduate students. Advanced degrees were granted promptly and by 
some was considered as evidence of a fully developed graduate school. 

This is implied in the following quotation regarding Yale, which was 
probably the first institution in the United States to confer a doctor’s de- 
gree for graduate work. In 1860, *‘thc department of philosophy and arts 
was made complete in its present shape by the establishment of the degree 
of Ph.D. for A.B.’s with two years’ post graduate study. In 1861, this de- 

Vika, Jonas, The University of Missouri, 1839-1939. President Daniel Read’s 
r^rt on the reorganization of the university, p- 147. 
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gree (Ph.D.) was taken by Eugene Schuyler, James N. Whiton, and Ar- 
thur W. Wright.”^^ 

Between 1861 and 1872, the number of graduates taking the doctor of 
philosophy degree was four or less (often none) per year. Not more than 
eight earned doctorates were conferred in any one year before 1889. The 
number of courses offered was also small. In 1871, only 23 courses were 
available to Yale’s graduate students.^® Columbia, through its School of 
Mines, gave its first Ph.D. in 1875 for one year of post-graduate work. Wil- 
liam Battle Phillips received in 1883 the first in-course doctorate (Ph.D.) 
conferred by the University of North Carolina.^^ Harvard was probably 
the first American institution to develop a graduate school worthy of the 
name, but this development came over a period of years. Its “Graduate 
Department” was established^^ in 1872 and the first Ph.D.’s were con- 
ferred the following year upon William Byerly and Charles Whitney, who 
had taken their A.B. degrees in 1871. 

Soon after some colleges began to confer the Ph.D. as an in-course 
degree for graduate students, other colleges began to award it as an hon- 
orary degree. Harvard and Columbia, however, never granted the Ph.D. 
as an honorary degree. New York University granted the Ph.D. honoris 
causa as early as 1862, and between that year and 1881 gave 28 such 
awards. 

Princeton did not wait for her graduate school to be organized before 
conferring this degree. It was first bestowed in 1866, 13 yeara before 
the first in-course Ph.D. was granted and was continued as an honorary 
degree even after earned Ph.D.’s were awarded. Honorary Ph.D.’s were 
given as late as 1896. During the 1866-1896 period, Princeton gave 67 
honorary Ph.D.’s and only 20 earned ones. The Ph.D.’s were only a small 
part of the total honorary degrees (463) conferred in this period by 
Princeton. These included honorary A.M., D.D., LL.D., Sc.D., B,S., 
L.H.D., and Mus.D. Princeton’s first honorary Mus.D. was conferred in 
1896, the first Litt.D. in 1892, and the first Sc.D. in 1874. Princeton prob- 
ably conferred more honorary degrees in this period than any other insti- 

i^Steiner, Bernard C., The History of Education in Connecticut^ p. 186. U. S. 
Bureau of Education, Circular of Information No, 2, 1893. Contributions to American 
Educational History No. 14. Edited by Herbert B. Adams. 

i®Famam, Henry W., “The Graduate School,” The Book of the Yale Pageant, 
p. 145. 

3^'fBattle, op. eft., Vol. II, p. 807. 

^^Harvard University Quinquennial Catalogue of the Officers and Graduates, 2636 
to 1930, p. 640. 
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tution.^^ The honorary Ph.D. degrees were the greatest professional assets 
to educators, and they received 58 of Princeton s honors of this type. The 
remaining nine awards went to eight clergymen and one diplomat. Most 
of these educators were college professors, but four vrere colloge presidents 
and another four were heads of preparatory schools. The majority of the 
recipients were alumni (58%) and lived in New Jersey or adjoining states 
(67%). Six of the men were on the faculty at Princeton or Princeton 
.Seminary. 

The story of Dartmouth and the Ph.D. is very similar to that of Prince- 
ton. The degree was first given in 1872 as an honorary degree to Abner 
J. Phipps, a teacher and alumnus of the class of 1838. Dartmouth s next 
honorary Ph.D.’s were granted in 1877 to Marshall Wilder, a merchant 
nearly 80 years of age, and two teachers, ages 39 and 41. It conferred 29 
honorary Ph.D.’s in 25 years. The last Ph.D., honoris causa, was given 
in 1898 to Carroll D. Wright, a visiting lecturer in sociology and U. S. 
Commissioner of Labor. Just as the honorary M.D. went to the older physi- 
cians and surgeons, so the Ph.D., primarily a teaching degree, was given 
honoris causa to elderly teachers. Twenty-four of the 29 recipients of the 
honorary Ph.D.’s were teachers in schools and colleges, two others were 
college presidents and the remaining three were a lawyer, a merchant, and 
a writer. One of the college presidents honored was Dartmouth’s own act- 
ing president. All but eight of the recipients were alumni of Dartmouth 
and all but nine lived in New Hampshire or bordering states. 

The reports of the Commissioner of Education give a more general pic- 
ture of the practice of granting both honorary and in-course Ph.D. de- 
gree. In the 1870’s, more honorary than earned Ph.D.’s were granted. 
In the even years, 1872, 1874, 1876, and 1878, the Reports of the Commis- 
sioner of Education list 79 honorary and 73 in-course Ph.D.’s. Both types 
increased in the 1880’s but the honorary type had a slower growth and 
began to decrease in the 1890’s. 

What was responsible for this decline of honorary Ph.D.’s? Why did 
the University of Michigan in 1892, Princeton in 1896, and Dartmouth in 
1897 stop giving this degree honoris causa? Many educators were vigor- 
ously opposed to the practice. Those who had earned the Ph.D. and those 
in charge of the new graduate schools which were conferring the degree 
in-course were fearful lest the doctorates be cheapened. Hardly had the 


^Hrmwral Caidogue of Princeton University, 1746 - 1906 . 
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first diplomas been awarded when this feeling came into the open. Pro- 
fessor Daniel C. Gilman of Yale wrote in the Nation in 1867^® that he had 
observed the pressures behind the scenes to secure honorary degrees for 
undeserving graduates and personal friends. “The conclusion to which we 
have come is this, that the mode in which honorary degrees are conferred 
in this country is sham and a shame.” He protested against the increas- 
ingly prolific bestowal of degrees and their use by college presidents to 
“sell their literary wares, pufi their schools, and secure consideration for 
their neighbors.” The colleges usually passed by the modest but compe- 
tent scholar to select his more forward neighbor. He urged a change in the 
methods of conferring degrees and suggested that the lead should be taken 
by older colleges. “Let Harvard and Yale inaugurate a change, and the 
smaller college will soon follow suit.” Gilman offered three ways of cor- 
recting the abuses: 

First, the older and firmer colleges might refuse to give hohorary doctorates under 
any circumstances. . . . Secondly, doctorates in law or theology might be given on 
examination — ^the candidate offering himself, like the candidates for the baccalaureate, 
openly and honorably, with a thesis or treatise which should exhibit his attainments. 
. . . Or, thirdly, a college might declare its purpose to advance its own graduates to 
honorary distinctions on certain recognized principles of promotion [such as the] 
publication of some scholarly work. . . . 

If a man is made a doctor of laws, the public has a right to know whether it means 
he has fought a battle, or is on the right side in politics, or is the donor to the extent 
of five thousand dollars and upwards. 

Gilman concluded with a severe condemnation of the honorary d^ree 
system because it was “full of fraud toward the public, unfairness towards 
men of letter, and dishonor to the name of learning and the thought of 
academic honor.” His protest was a bombshell in academic circles and was 
referred to by others writing on the subject as long as 30 years after- 
wards. It is somewhat surprising to examine Professor Gilman’s record 
and find that he was the recipient of nine honorary LL.D.’s after this arti- 
cle was written. His influence in bringing honorary degrees to a higher 
level would probably have been even greater if he had refused to accept 
these awards. 

Probably the first organized prot^ against the confOTring of the Ph.D. 


^^“Honorary Degrees,” The Nation^ Vol. 5, p. 93, August, 1867. This article, like 
most of those appearing in The NcOion at that time, was unsigned. Other writers, 
however, ascribed it to Gilman. The artiele was directed against other honorary de- 
grees as well as the Ph J). 
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as an honorary degree was made in 1881, when the American Philological 
Association adopted the following resolution at its Cincinnati meetings 

Whereas, Many colleges in the United States have in recent years conferred the 
degree of doctor of philosophy not by examination, hut honoris causa y be it 

Resolved, That this Association deprecates the removal from the class to which 
it belongs (namely B.D., LL.B., M.D. and Ph.D., degrees conferred after examina- 
tion) , and its transfer to the class of honorary degrees,^! 

This resolution may have had a temporary effect, but it did not halt 
the increase in honorary degrees for long. In 1881 the U. S. Bureau of 
Education reported the granting of 49 honorary Ph.D.’s in the United 
States. The number fell to 30 in 1882 but increased to 36 the following 
year. 

Even religious periodicals voiced disapproval of honorary Ph.D.’s. 
The Independent, after commenting in its editorial columns on the con- 
ferring of 20 honorary Ph.D.’s on professors, expressed the hope that 
honorary Ph.D. degrees would “soon cease to he hestowed.”^^ 

A scholarly and influential article by Theodore D. Woolsey, president 
of Yale, appeared in 1884 in the Century Magazine.^ Woolsey traced the 
European background of degrees and explained the development of honor- 
ary degrees both in Europe and in America. He gave a statistical analysis 
of the honorary doctorates extended by Yale and Harvard^^ in the eight- 
eenth and early part of the nineteenth centuries. Woolsey ’s main concern 
was the deterioration of the higher degrees earned by graduate study in 
the new departments of the older colleges, caused by the prolific bestowal 
of identical degrees as honorary in the smaller and younger undergraduate 
colleges. *‘Many friends of sound learning are inquiring whether this con- 
ferring of the highest degrees without examination is not a cause of harm 
to the whole system of education, and whether it might not he better to 
give up altogether such degrees so conferred.” 

He contended that the colleges traditionally had no right to confer 
doctorates, either in-course or honorary; that this privilege was reserved 

cfBoted in an article by Lnken, H. T., “Honorary Degrees in the United 
States,” Educational Review, June 1897, pp. 8-9. 

^^The Independent, Vol. 34, p. 16, August 17, 1882. 

^Woolsey, Theodore D., “Academic Degrees, Especially Honorary Degrees in the 
United States,” Century Magazine, Vol. 6, pp, 365-376, July, 1884, 

^'^Woolsey makes the error of stating that George Washington received Harvard’s 
first honorary LL.D. in 1776. The first was given to John Winthrop in 1773. This error 
was repealed in several following articles on honorary degrees, including one as recent 
as 1937. 
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exclusively for universities. He objected strenuously to the conferring of 
degrees in law or theology by colleges having only an arts faculty. Only 
a school with a faculty in the proposed recipient’s field was capable of 
judging his achievements. Trustees, on the contrary, were incapable of 
selecting recipients for higher degrees. Moreover, when degrees become as 
common as the title of “Mister” or “Esquire,” he declared they lost their 
distinction. The prevailing honorary degree system “fails of selecting the 
most worthy; it disappoints many . . . and gratifies a few, and those few 
not, of course, the best fitted to fill the place.” Honorary degree either 
“should be thrown aside altogether or be retained under restrictions,” 
which would make them essentially earned degrees. Woolsey declared that 
“degrees given on examination and those given without examination” could 
not exist together — one would tend to drive out the other. He proposed to 
drive out those given without work by having the men “who have won 
honors for themselves by hard and conscientious study put the name of 
the institution where they earned their degrees on their printed works, let 
them show how and where they became learned . . . scholars and . . . the 
present plans of giving honors without instruction and without proof of 
qualification wiU at length give way.” 

Woolsey’s attack on honorary degrees was widely read in academic 
circles and was referred to frequently in later articles on the subject It is 
impossible to determine the extent of his article’s influence, but it may 
have been more than a coincidence that the number of honorary Ph.D.’s 
conferred in the United States fell from 33 in 1884 to 25 in 1885, the year 
after the article appeared, and to 22 in 1886. However, in 1888 the num- 
ber rose to 29 and in 1890 to 39. 

Another attack on honorary degrees was made in an address by Charles 
Forster Smith, Professor of Greek at Vanderbilt University, to the Na- 
tional Education Association at its Nashville meeting in 1889. The addr^s 
was later published and circulated by the U. S. Bureau of Education.®^ 
Smith reviewed the criticisms and recommendations made earlier by Gil- 
man and Woolsey and presented recent statistics on honorary degrees which 
he had derived from the reports of the U. S. Bxireau of Education. He 
related a number of incidents such as the following to show how the degree 
had been degraded. 

^^Smith, Charles Forster, “Honorary Degrees as Conferred in American Colleges ” 
U. S. Bureau of Education BuMetin No. /, 1890. 
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Springs had got on a boom, like most other Southern towns and springs, and the 
public-spirted citizens determined that they needed not, as the C^neral Court of 
Massachusetts in 1647, a school, but4n conformity with the era of booms, a college. 
They were persuaded to this action by a sewing-machine agent, who proposed to be 
the president of the institution. One load of lumber was brought and thrown down 
on the lot selected for the college, and on this the board of trustees took their seats 
and held their first session. The only business transacted was the election of the 
sewing-machine agent to the degree of D.D., after which they adjourned — ^to meet no 
more, for the man with his needle left with his degree, and the college was abandoned. 

There are competent witnesses still living who could testify in the case of the man 
who in consideration of a donation of $10,000 to a certain college, now happily defunct, 
was to receive a doctorate in theology. The college performed its part, but the dona- 
tion was not made. If that gentleman had only known of the institution which is said 
to have conferred a D.D. on the generous donor of a Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 
he might have gone dowui to his grave with the coveted title, and a better name for 
honesty in keeping his contracts.^^* 

He noted with alarm that the practice of conferring honorary Ph.D. 
degrees was spreading to the small colleges all over the country. 

It is a pity that the custom has not been confined to small colleges, for then it 
might easily he rendered ridiculous, and so checked; hut when such a protest as that 
of the philological and scientific associations is unheeded by institutions like Prince- 
ton, Amherst, Michigan University, LaFayette, Dartmouth, Hamilton, Madison, Union, 
Dickinson, Western Reserve, University of Wisconsin, University of North Carolina, 
DePauw, University of the City of New York, all of which conferred Ph.D. as an 
honorary degree the year after the protest or later, it can not be hoped that the weaker 
institutions. West, South, or East, will seriously heed the protests of scholars.27 

The U. S. Bureau of Education joined in the protest against the honor- 
ary Ph.D. Not only did it circulate the Smith address, but the Bureau’s 
own annual report for 1889-1890 denounced the awards.^® This report 
gave the resolution of the American Philological Association of 1881 
against honorary Ph..D.’s, a summary of the number of colleges giving the 
degree, and the total number conferred yearly from 1873 to 1889. The 
policy of two of the smaller colleges that had taken a strong stand against 
conferring the degree was recited and praised. As a remedy, it was sug- 
gested that those who had earned the Ph.D. by residence study at a re- 
spectable university make a practice of writing the name of the university 
after the degree as a means of discouraging the giving of honorary Ph.D.’s. 
The same recommendation had been made hy Woolsey six years earlier. 

p. 5. p. 9. 

^^Report of the Commissioner of Education for Year 1889-1890. Vol. IL pp. 
75B-759. 
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More criticism appeared in the influential Educational Review. In Sep- 
tember, 1892, the editors protested against using the Ph.D. as an honorary 
degree and threatened to publish a list of the offending colleges and re- 
cipients. Dartmouth gave only three, Princeton, four, and the University 
of Michigan, no Ph.D.’s after the following warning: 

A number of protests have reached the Educational Review against the practice 
of many colleges in conferring the degree of Doctor of Philosophy as an honorary 
degree. This pernicious and demoralizing practice was more marked at the last com- 
mencement session than ever before. Scores of these degrees were given without any 
warrant whatever. It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that no college is justified 
in giving this degree at all, and no university should confer it except for advanced 
study and research carried on in residence. The suggestion has been made that the 
Educational Review should make a list of the colleges that persist in this abuse and 
publish it from time to time. It might be more efficacious to print a list of the persons 
who receive and accept such a degree.^s 

Brown and Rutgers were criticized in the editorial columns of this 
magazine in 1893 for giving the Doctor of Philisophy honoris causa.^^ 
Effective protests against honorary degrees, and honorary Ph.D.’s in par- 
ticular, increased rapidly. In December, 1896, Professor H. T. Lukens of 
Bryn Mawr College presented a very able report to the Annual Convention 
of Graduate Clubs in which he summarized the protests made in preceding 
years against the use of honorary Ph.D.’s- This report was instrumental 
in securing the adoption of several vigorous resolutions against certain 
practices then in vogue. Lukens reviewed the Gilman and Woolsey arti- 
cles, the resolution adopted by the American Philological Association in 
1881, the protest made by Prof. C. F. Smith before the National Education 
Association in 1889, the comments of the Commissioner of Education in 
his report for 1889-90, the efforts of the Educational Review^ and the 
resolution passed by the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1894. He reported that the colleges of New York state were 
giving about one-fourth of all the honorary Ph.D’s granted in the United 
States and had been among the worst offenders; in the same year the state 
Board of Regents adopted measures prohibiting the conferring of the A.B. 
or Ph.D. honoris causa. Lukens urged imm^iate action: 

The present is an opportune time to act in this matter. The vast majority of 
people concerned in higher education aH over the country are heartily in favor of the 
protection of college degrees. In response to a circular of inquiry in regard to the 


^Educadomd Review, VoL 4, p. 208. September, 1892. 
^^EduaMmud Review, Vol, 6, pp, 0X)-2O1, Septemhor, 1893. 
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granting of honorary degrees, out of a hundred colleges answering the circular, only 
eleven failed to oppose most emphatically the honorary Ph.D. They say the practice 
is a farce* . . , The reasons given as grounds for the bestowal of honor are remark- 
able for their indefiniteness. ... A New York college has been giving it to ‘‘skilled 
teachers.” A leading Peimsylvania institution bestows it for “eminent attainments.’^^ 

This report was an important factor in securing the adoption of the 
following resolutions by the Convention of Graduate Clubs: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention: 

1. That it is inexpedient for any institution to give the same degrees honoris 
causa as it grants in regular course on examination. 

2. That in every case the reason for bestowing an honorary degree should he open- 
ly avowed, and should be stated in the programme of the commencement exercises and 
in the annual catalogue, 

S. That bachelor degrees are inappropriate as honorary degrees or ex gratia, and 
should be made to signify always the completion of a recognized grade of undergrad- 
uate work in their respective departments. 

4. That the master’s degree should never he granted except for resident graduate 
study of at least one year’s duration, tested by adequate examination. 

5. That the minimum requirements for the degree of doctor of philosophy shall be 
as follows: (a) The previous attainment of a bachelor’s degree or its equivalent; (b) 
the completion of at least two years of resident graduate study, not more than one 
year, however, to he required in residence at the institution conferring the degree; 
(c) adequate examinations and a thesis embodying the results of original research; 
such thesis should hear the written acceptance of the professor or department in 
charge of the major subject, and should be accompanied by a short biography of the 
candidate. 

6. That the degrees of PhJD^ Sc.D,, M.D., and Ph.D. should never be given 
honoris ccaisa nor in absentia. L.H.D., S.T.D., D.D., LL,D., D.C.L., and Mus.D. are 
recognized as honorary degrees. 

The following recommendation was referred to the organization’s board 
of editors: 

That the Editor-in-Chief of Graduate Courses should be directed to publish each 
year in the Handbook a list of all recipients of honorary degrees from the institutions 
represented in the Handbook, together with the grounds on which such degrees were 
granted; likewise to publish a list of all the recipients of regular Ph.D. degrees, to- 
gether with the titles of their theses and the names of the professors approving them. 

However, the following resolutions failed to pass in the form in which 
they were presented: 

That it is unbecoming for an institution to grant honorary degrees to any of its 

^iLukens, H. T., “Honorary Degrees in the United States,” Educational Review, 
VoL 14. pp. 9-16. June, 1897. 
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own members, whether students, faculty, or trustees, or to anyone whatever who ap- 
plies for them. 

That no institution should confer a degree of a higher grade than the degrees to 
which the facilities of study offered by it directly lead.^^ 

The actions of the Convention of Graduate Clubs won the hearty sup- 
port of the editors of the Educational Review, In September, 1897, they 
began to carry out their earlier threat by publishing lists of offending col- 
leges and the recipients of honorary Ph.D.’s.^^ The issue of that date con- 
tained the following comment: 

It is an instructive and discouraging commentary on the paper by Dr. Lukens, 
printed in this Review for June last, that the newspapers recorded the following in- 
stances of the degree of Ph.D. being conferred causa honoris, in utter defiance of edu- 
cational sentiment and conviction, at the last commencement season of 1897 : 

Hamilton College: Archibald C. McLachlan, Jamaica, N. Y, 

St. John’s College, Fordham: James H. Walsh. 

Dartmouth College: Carroll D. Wright, Washington, D. C. 

Union College: James E. Benedict, Washington, D. C., and Franklin H. Giddings, 
Columbia University. 

Up to this time no one of the gentlemen has publicly declined the degree, as did 
Librarian W. E. Foster of Providence a few years ago; but it is to be hoped that they 
will hesitate to add it to their names or to make any use of it.^^ 

This method of showing disapproval of honorary Ph.D’s was very effec- 
tive. The undesirable publicity probably helped Dartmouth decide that it 
would give no more honorary Ph.D.’s. Moreover, some of the recipients 
became uncomfortable. Columbia’s Professor Franklin H. Giddings, for 
example, probably found it embarrassing to have his name broadcast as 
one who had secured a Ph.D, in a manner condemned by his colleagues. 
These recipients had accepted the honorary Ph.D. because it was expected 
to give prestige in academic circles. It must have been a severe blow to 
have their names held up before their colleagues for scorn instead of praise. 

The year 1897 marked the end of the honorary Ph.D. degree threat to 
the rapidly growing graduate schools of the large universities. Indeed, the 
U. S. Office of Education reports indicate that opposition to honorary de- 
grees began to show its effect after 1890. In that year, 39 honorary Ph.D.’s 
were reported, a higher figure than for any even year previous to or follow- 
ing that time. In 1894, the number was 33, but it fell to 15 in 1898. Only 
nine individuals received honorary Ph.D.’s in 1902 and eight years later 

pp. 15-16. ^ , 

^Educational Review, VoL 16, September, 18^; Vol. 18, September, 1899; Vol. 
32, p. 216, September, 1906. 

^Educational Review, Vol. 14, p. 190, September, 1897. 
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the niimber fell to two. By 1910 it had become firmly established in aca- 
demic circles that it was unseemly to confer the Ph.D, as an honorary 
degree. 

However, a few of the smaller colleges were daring or remote enough 
to brave criticism.^® But even they could not escape ridicule. The case of 
one small institution of questionable higher learning was handled by the 
Educational Review as follows: 

The Association of American Universities and other bodies that concern them- 
selves with the standards for the degree of Ph.D. have overlooked the herculean efforts 
of one valuable coadjutor. This is no less an institution than the world-famous Arkan- 
sas Normal College at Jamestown, Ark., a community of 130 inhabitants, which college 
sheds its genial rays in many directions and over considerable distances. The Report 
of the Commissioner of Education for 1899-1900 tells us that the Arkansas Normal 
College at Jamestown — ^which is by no means to be confused with the Arkansas Nor- 
mal School at Sulphur Rock — has three male and three female teachers; 60 male and 
58 female students; no graduating class in 1899-1900; no children in the model school 
(which deficiency is made up for by having 38 weeks in the school year) ; no volumes 
in its library; $5000 worth of grounds, buildings, furniture, and scientific apparatus; 
no income reported for 1899-1900; and no benefactions received in that year. 

The president of the Arkansas Normal College at Jamestown is J. L. Graham, 
A.B., Ph.D., D.C.L. He announces that his institution is “A normal school for the ' 
masses (118 of whom had arrived in 1899-1900) : thoro, practical, moral, religious, and 
non-sectarian.” We feared that the Arkansas Normal College was “religious” and 
fancied that it was also “moral,” when we read the following letter, written under date 
of March 3, 1902. 

“My Dear Sir: 

“If you are interested in the honorary doctorate of Ph.D., I shall be pleased to 
correspond with you regarding the same. 

“The Arkansas Normal College was chartered in 1895 and since that time has 
gained considerable reputation as one of the leading normal colleges in the south- 
west but being young has not yet secured a very large Alumni Association therefore 
we have decided to confer a few honorary degrees on men of prominence as yourself 
in order fto increase our Alumni and thus further extend our influence and usefulness. 

“The membership fee in our Alumni Association is $25 and should you decide that 
you would like to become a member of this association you will please write me by 
return mail giving a brief history of your scholastic and professional work. 

“I hope to hear from you immediately as the number on whom we expect to confer 
honorary degrees is limited and I desire to complete the list as early as possible. 

“Hoping to hear from you by return mail, I am, 

“Yours very truly, 

“J. L. Graham, Pres, 


*®Thc Rensselaer Poljtechnic Institute conferred four honorary Ph.D.*s in 1924, 
one of whidi was taken by the President of Yale. Ricketts, Palmer C History of 
Rensse&cer Institute, 1824*1934. Appendix VL 
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What first attracted our attention to this letter was the fact that the fee for mem- 
bership in the Alumni Association of Arkansas Normal College was considerably more 
than that established by the Alumni Associations of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Prince- 
ton, Cornell, Chicago, and other institutions that may be said to be competitors of 
Arkansas Normal College. But no doubt the advantages and associations that follow 
from membership in the Alumni Association of the Arkansas Normal College justify a 
rather higher membership fee than is usual elsewhere. 

We ought in fairness to add that President Graham, A.B., Ph.D., D.C.L., believes 
Jamestown, Ark., to be one of the healthiest towns in the State, and that it is on the 
south side of White River, six miles from Batesville.^® 

The practice of awarding Ph.D.’s as honorary degrees seems never to 
have stopped completely — although it has seldom been in evidence in recent 
years. As late as 1937, Bing Crosby of Hollywood “crooning” fame had 
an honorary Ph.D. bestowed upon him by a small Western college. 

S^Editorial, Educational Review, Vol. 23, pp. 429-30, April, 1902. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Influences of a Business Era 

(1900-1928) 


Higher education grew rapidly in the United States after 1900. The 
financial hacking for this expansion came largely from two sources. Taxes 
which the people levied upon themselvM made possible the development of 
great state universities ; and private contriButions from men of wealth were 
largely responsible for the growth of the large private universities. John 
D. Rockefeller’s gifts resulted in the establishment of the modem Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Johns Hopkins University became the country’s first 
graduate school through the benefactions of the Baltimore merchant whose 
name the institution bears. Harvard under the guiding influence of CJiarles 
W. Eliot and Columbia under Seth Low and Nicholas Murray Butler were 
transformed from small liberal arts colleges into great graduate universiti^. 
The number of colleges and universities, not including teachers’ coliegas, 
normal schools, or junior colleges, increased from 443 in 1904 to 828 in 
1928,^ while in the same period the enrollment soared from one quarter of 
a million to nearly one million students. 

The number of institutions conferring in-course Ph.D. degr^ remained 
small; there were 37 in 1900, 44 in 19^, and only 69 in 1928. But the 
total number of earned doctorates conferred bounded upward from le^ 
than 400 in 1900 to nearly 2,(K)0 in 1928. Most of this increase occurred 
after 1920. 

The seven institutions treated in detail in this study — ^Harvard and Co- 
lU. S. Office of Education Reports. 
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lumbia Universities, the Universities of North Carolina, Wisconsin, Ne- 
braska, and California, and Smith College — grew rapidly after 1900. The 
University of California, with a 1930 enrollment of nearly 20,000 and a 
graduate department of over 2,000, was the largest of the group. Its en- 
rollment was 145 in 1880 and 771 in 1900. Columbia sponsored the 
largest graduate department — over 3,000 in 1930 as compared with less 
than 100 in 1890. Harvard, Columbia, and North Carolina experienced 
their greatest growth in both graduate departments and total enrollment in 
the 1920 decade. The golden period of expansion for Wisconsin, Nebraska, 
and California was the 1910-1920 period. 

The number of honorary degrees given also increased, but the increase 
was much smaller than that of enrollment or of in-course doctorates. The 
number of degrees, honoris causa, for the entire country rose from 350 in 
1872 to 745 in 1890. In the period 1890-1920, the number of honorary 
degrees conferred remained fairly constant at about 800 annually. The 
number granted in 1918 was 736, lower by nine than the number of honor- 
ary degrees conferred 28 years earlier. However, there was a steady in- 
crease from 1918 to 1930, with a total of 1,347 awards for the period, 'pie 
number given in each succeeding biennium was more than the preceding 
one.2 -phe number of in-course academic doctorates surpassed the number 
of honorary degrees for the first time in 1922 and ten years later, 1932, 
more than twice as many earned Ph.D.’s were awarded as honorary degrees 
of all types. Table 1 shows the number of honorary degrees given by the 
seven institutions in the periods studied. 


TABLE 1 

NUMBER OF HONORARY DOCTORATES CONFERRED BY SEVEN 
INSTITUTIONS* 



Harvard 

University 

C1636] 

Columbia 

University 

[1754] 

University 
of North 
Carolina 
[17953 

University of 

Wisconsin 

[1848] 

University 
of Nebraska 
[1871] 

University 
of California 
[18683 

Smith 

College 

[1875] 

Before 1787 

25 

2 






1830-1839 

42 

46 

11 





1870-1879 

41 

48 

20 

7 

2 

0 

0 

1907-1916 

113 

82 

32 

24 

13 

29 

17 

1919-1928 

85 

83 

45 

41 

27 

46 

22 


♦Dates in brackets indicate year of origin of each institutioii. 


^Based on U, S, Office of Educaiion Biennial Reports which are complete only for 
the academic years en<hng in even numbers, 
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The percentage of colleges and universities in the United States confer- 
ring honorary degrees during a given year has varied little. In 1872, 
31.5% of the colleges and universities awarded one or more; in 1936, 
31.4%, with a high of 42% and a low of 31% for the period 1872-1936. 
About 60% to 70% of the colleges and universities in a given year did not 
grant degrees honoris causa. 

The publicly controlled colleges and universities have given fewer hon- 
orary degrees, comparatively, than private institutions. From 1918 to 
1936, the percentage of public colleges conferring honorary degrees in a 
given even year varied from 29% to 36%, while the range for privately 
controlled institutions was from 31% to 42%. Of those universities dis- 
pensing honorary degrees for a ten-year period, the public institutions gave 
an average of 355 awards per hundred institutions, while the private col- 
leges gave 408. However, the private institutions with smaller enrollments 
awarded several times as many honorary degrees per thousand students 
enrolled as did the public universities. 

Nearly 200 varieties of honorary degrees were given to some 50,000 
recipients from 1870 to 1939 in the entire United States.® In 1900 alone, 
20 different honorary degrees were reported to the Ofi&ce of Education, and 
in 1928 46 varieties were conferred. Creative ability in evolving new 
names for honorary degrees produced such specimens as Doctor of Diplo- 
macy, Master of Public Service, Bachelor of Science in Secretarial Studies, 
and Associate Doctor of Science in Osteopathy. The degree of Doctor of 
Fortitude and Faith (D.F.F.) was conferred in 1939 on Admiral Richard 
E. Byrd by a Pennsylvania institution. The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Canine Fidelity was granted to Bonzo, a seeing-eye German shepherd dog, 
by the alumni of a New Jersey Institution in the same year."* The number 
of different types of honorary degrees in the 15 even years after 1900 was 
much greater than in the 15 even years following 1870. 

An outstanding change after 1900 was the increase of honorary doc- 
torates and the decline of masters’ and bachelors’ degrees. In 1892 the 
M.A. surpassed all honorary degrees, even D.D.’s, in popularity; but in 

®In the even years from 1872 to 1936, the colleges and universities of the United 
States reported to the U. S. Office of Education the confCTring of 127 different kinds 
of honorary degrees, 58 of which were reported for one year only. Thus, if the odd 
years produced an equal number of varieti^ that lasted only one season, the total 
number of varieties would have been 186. In the even years, 1872 to 1936 inclusive, 
26,178 honorary degrees were reported. In the odd years, a similar number was prob- 
ably conferred to make the total at least 50,000. 

^New York Herdd Tribune, June 10, 1939. 
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1936 less than eight per cent of aU the honorary degrees were masters, and 
since 1900 only 13% have been of this type. Eighty-eight per cent of all 
the various types of honorary masters’ degrees since 1872 have been ^.A. s 
and seven per cent M.S.’s. These two varieties accounted for 95% while 
41 other varieties made up the remaining five per cent. Masters’ degrees, 
according to a study made by the American Association of University 
Professors in 1917,® were given to persons in a wider variety of fields ^d 
to persons of less achievement than were the LL.D., Sc.D. or Litt.D. The 
same study revealed that all but five of more than 500 recipients of these 
three types of doctorates were listed in the British or American Who’s Who 
volumes, but 17 of the 44 recipients of M.A.’s were too obscure to be in- 
cluded. Only 39 of a total of 89 awarded D.D.’s appeared in Who’s Who. 

Although bachelors’ degrees are not recognized as “proper honorary 
degrees, 23 different varieties have been conferred since 1872; these have 
been noted in each biennial report of the U. S. Office of Education. As 
late as 1936 a bachelor of arts degree was awarded as an honorary distinc- 
tion. Over 200 B.A.’s honoris causa and over 50 honorary B.S. degrees 
were conferred in the even years since 1872. 

Of the 33 varieties of earned doctorates given between 1872 and 1930, 
19 were conferred as honorary degrees. Ten of the 14 earned doctorates 
not duplicated as honorary degrees were given so infrequently that they 
appeared in only one of the annual reports of the U. S. Office of Education. 
These ten included such rare specimens as Doctor of Aeronautical Engi- 
neering, Doctor of Canon Law, Doctor of Sanitary Engineering, and Doctor 
of Social Work. The popular earned degrees — ^B.A., B.S., LL.B., B.D., 
M.A,. M.S., Ph.D., Ed.D., J.D., and Th.D. — were all conferred as honorary 
degrees. Even the Doctor of Medicine degree (M.D.) was extended, hon- 
oris causa, as recently as 1934 ; it was given as an honorary degree in more 
than half of the 32 bienniums from 1872 to 1934. On the other hand, the 
common honorary degrees — D.D., LL.D., and Litt.D. ^were given on a few 
occasions as in-course degrees. The honorary and earned degree systems 
have become so inter-woven and over-lapping that it would he impossible 
to be absolutely sure that the degree of euiy individual was earned without 
consulting a transcript of his college record. 

In general, the seven selected institutions followed the trend of all the 
colleges and tmiversities reporting to the U. S. Office of Education. The 

^Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors, Vol. HI, No. 8,- 
p. IS. 
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divinity degrees decreased more rapidly at the seven institutions after 1900 
than in the larger group. The new degrees of Litt.D. and Sc.D. compen- 
sated for the decline. These four doctorates — ^LL.D., Litt.D., Sc.D., and 
D.D. — were given after 1900 to over 90% of all recipients of both groups. 
The decline of the D.D. and S.T.D. degrees in the first quarter of the twen- 
tieth century reflects a decline of the influence of clergymen and religion in 
higher education. At Columbia University and the University of North 
Carolina only about one-tenth of the awards were degrees in theology or 
divinity in the decades between 1907 and 1928, while in the earlier period, 
1870-79, the ratios were from one-half to four-fifths of all honorary doc- 
torates conferred. Both Columbia and North Carolina, however, gave a 
slightly higher proportion of their honorary doctorates to clergymen in 
the 1919-28 period than in the 1907-16 decade. Harvard conferred less 
than 14% of its doctorates as S.T.D.’s in the three periods, 1870-79, 1907- 
16, and 1919-28. Only about one-third to one-half in each period were 
given to working pastors; the others went to professors of theology. The 
Universities of Wisconsin, Nebraska, California, and Smith College con- 
ferred no D.D.’s or S.T.D.’s in any of the periods studied. Wisconsin and 
California each gave LL.D.’s to two clergymen in the 1907-16 decade, and 
Nebraska, it will be recalled, granted an LL.D. to a bishop in the 1870’s. 
For all the universities and colleges in the United States the D.D., in spite 
of its decline, maintained the first position among the types of honorary 
doctorates conferred until 1928, when it was surpassed in popularity by 
the LL.D. 

The LL.D. has been granted to individuals in all fields and for many 
types of achievement. Clergymen and generals, aviators and scholars, 
bankers and sportsmen have been made doctors of laws. A committee of 
the American Association of University Prof^sors in 1917 made an anal- 
ysis of 477 LL.D.’s given by 37 institutions and reached these conclusions: 

First, there is unconscious agreement in America and England that this [the 
LL.D.] is the suitable recognition of eminence or success in public life or administra- 
tion. In the American lists no less than 85 per cent of the total is contributed by 
public men, administrators, ecclesiastics, physicians and surgeons; scholars and in- 
vestigators form but 8.06 per cent. Seeing that this degree is generally esteemed the 
higher academic honor, th^ fignras indicate some lurking defect in metkids of 
selection.® 

The Doctor of Laws has been Harvard’s most frequently conferred 

WitUetm of the Ameriam Associa^n of Univerdiy Profesmrs, Voi III, No. 8, 
p. 15. 
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honor in every period studied. In the 1907-16 period, the LL.D. was given 
to slightly more than two-fifths of the recipients, but in the post-World War 
I decade, it was granted to nearly two-thirds of ail those honored. Ever 
since 1901 the University of California has limited honorary awards to 
the LXi.D. Several universities have followed California’s example and 
now use this degree exclusively in honorary cases. This practice, if made 
universal, would make it possible to distinguish more clearly between 
earned and honorary degrees. 

The degrees of Doctor of Science and Doctor of Letters have come to 
be considered as rewards for scholarly work in a much more narrow sense 
than the all-inclusive LL.D. The Sc.D. is usually given only to those who 
have made intellectual contributions to the physical sciences, while the 
Litt,D. is, for the most part, conferred only on scholars in the other aca- 
demic fields. The 1917 study of the American Association of University 
Professors found that in 37 leading institutions, both the Sc.D. and the 
Litt.D. were given almost entirely to scholars and investigators. Of the 89 
Litt.D.’s considered, 71 were given to scholars and investigators, 12 to 
public men and administrators, three to artists, two to journalists, and one 
to a physician. Of the 83 Sc.D.’s, 64 were granted to investigators, ten to 
physicians and surgeons, six to technicians, and two to architects.*^ The 
first honorary Sc.D. was reported in 1884 and the first honorary Litt.D. 
in 1892. In 1910, 26 Sc.D.’s and 40 LittD.’s were reported to the U. S. 
Office of Education. In 1930, the totals were 148 and 138 respectively; 
and in 1936, 141 Sc.D.’s and 11 Litt.D.’s were conferred. The Litt.D. is 
very rarely awarded as an in-course degree; only six have been reported 
since 1872 and none since 1926. On the other hand, the Sc.D, as an 
earned degree has increased in popularity since 1920 (7 granted in 1920, 
47 in 1930). The only in-course doctorates, exclusive of medical and 
dental degrees, conferred on more persons than the Sc.D. in 1930 were the 
Ph.D. and the J.D, 

At most of the seven selected institutions, the Sc.D. and the Litt.D. have 
been most frequently used as honorary awards in the twentieth century. 
At Harvard and Columbia, their most popular period was the pre-war dec- 
ade when, combined, they made up 41% of Harvard’s and 49% of Colum- 
bia’s honorary doctorates. At the Universities of North Carolina, Wisconsin, 
and Nebraska, the Sc.D. and Litt.D- were more frequently given in the post- 
war decade. North Carolina and Nebraska did not confer these degrees 


p. 16. One degree was not accounted for, 
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before World War I. In the 1919-28 period, the Sc.D, at Wisconsin was 
given to more recipients than the LL.D. 

The University of Nebraska, which granted seven different types of 
honorary doctorates in the 1919-28 period, gave more varieties than any of 
the other six institutions in any of the periods studied. Nineteen per cent 
of Nebraska’s honors were Doctor of Engineering degrees, 15% each were 
Doctor of Fine Arts and Doctor of Agriculture, and 4% were Doctor of 
Music. The remainders were LL.D.’s and Litt.D.’s. This conferring of a 
variety of degrees represents a trend, carried even further by some insti- 
tutions, toward making the degree indicate the profession or achievement 
of the recipient. One of the results of this trend is to add even more con- 
fusion to the process of making distinctions between earned and honorary 
degrees. In 1922 the University of North Carolina conferred the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Pharmacy on Edward V. Zoeller, the Chairman of the 
State Board of Pharmacy; and in 1928 it gave the Degree of Doctor of 
Engineering to John F. Stevens, who had been one of the chief engineers 
in the construction of the Panama Canal. The trend at Smith College, 
where most of the recipients were women, was to grant more L.H.D.’s 
(Doctor of Humane Letters). This degree increased in popularity from 
23% in 1907-16 to 45% in the post-war decade. 

The only honorary M.D.^ of the seven institutions after 1900 was given 
by Harvard in 1909 when it conferred this degree and an LL.D. on its 
retiring president, Charles Eliot. This was the only instance found in 
which any university gave two honorary degrees at the same time to the 
same person. 

The Doctor of Education degree, Ed.D., given only as an earned degree 
at Harvard and Columbia, appeared more frequently in the 1920’s and 
1930’s both as an honorary and in-course degree. It was first included in 
the U. S. Office of Education reports for 1922, when eight in-course and 
three honorary Ed.D.’s were granted. Harvard gave its first earned Ed.D.’s 
in 1921 to a class of eight; it was evidently the first graduate institution to 
give this degree. In 1930, 22 earned and seven honorary Ed.D.’s were 
conferred in the United States. The Doctor of Education has supplanted 
the Doctor of Pedagogy (Ped.D.) as an in-course degree although the latter 
is still holding its own as an honorary degree. The New York State De- 
partment of Education now recognizes the Ped.D. solely as an honorary 
award and the Ed.D. only as an in-course degree. The first earned Ped.D.’s 

®See Chapter II for further discussion of honorary 
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W€re reported by the U. S. Office of Education in 1892 and the first hon- 
orary one in 1900. No in-course Ped.D.’s have been reported since 1924* 
but honorary Ped.D.’s were conferred in increasing numbers during the 
1920’s. 

Harvard in 1916 bestowed the only Doctor of Arts degree given by the 
seven institutions. The University of Nebraska, which had given five hon- 
orary Doctor of Fine Arts degrees (D.F.A.) previous to 1937 (the first in 
1914) , was one of the few colleges in America to award this degree. 

The Doctor of Music Degree (Mus.D.) appeared among the honorary 
degrees in the earliest reports of the U. S. Office of Education. Eight were 
reported in 1912, the peak year before 1920. Six honorary Mus. D. s were 
conferred in 1920 and the number increased to 32 in 1934, then dropped to 
19 in 1936. Because this degree goes only to persons within a narrow field 
of specialization, the number is of course low. Only two of the seven 
selected institutions, Columbia and Nebraska, have bestowed this degree. 

The prolific variety of the types of honorary degrees is largely the re- 
sult of an attempt to make the degree explain the reason for the award. 
Such attempts would be more useM if clearer distinctions were made. The 
average person is unfamiliar with different types of degrees and more 
often than not assumes that an abbreviated honorary doctorate is an earned 
one. 

Who were the persons called to receive the highest honors of the seven 
selected institutions? Facts with regard to age, educational background, 
sex, political and religious affiliation, and occupation of recipients shed 
much light on this question. Studies of other social groups, such as hoards 
of education, make it possible to compare the occupational distribution 
with the group given honorary doctorates. 

The age trend, in more recent periods, has been to honor older men. 
Columbia University, which began as King’s College in 1754, gave two 
doctorates^ before 1776 to men who were 45 and 46 years of age. The 
median age of recipients dropped to 38 years in the ISSO’s, hut it has since 
increased steadily. In the 1870’s, the median age was 50 years; in the 
1907-16 period, 56 years; and in the 1919-28 period, 60 years. The range 
in the last named period was from 44 to 99 years. The youngest of the 
group was Albert, King of the Belgians, and the oldest was Dr. Stephen 
Smith, Professor of Medicine and first president of the American Public 
Health Association. The increase of the life span and the longer prepara- 

^Excludes seven etmdem degrees. If these are included the median age of the 
nine men iroald be 41 Tean. 
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tion required for the professions probably influenced the trend toward a 
higher median age. 

Harvard has quite consistently given its honors to older men. In the 
1870’s, the median age was 55; in the 1907-16 decade, 58; and in the post- 
war decade, the median rose to 61 years. The University of North Caro- 
lina likewise honored younger men before the Civil War and older men in 
the later periods. All of the seven institutions except the University of 
California gave more honors to holder men in the 1919-28 decade than in 
the pre-war period. The median age of the Nebraska recipients, for ex- 
ample, increased from 49 to 59 years. The University of California, the 
one exception, showed a decline from the unusually high level of 68 years 
in the 1907-16 period to 62 years in the 1919-28 period. This marked 
tendency to honor individuals in their sixties may perhaps be explained by 
the fact that the university gave only a few honorary degrees before 1901 ; 
consequently, it gave many degrees in the following decade to men who 
otherwise might have been honored earlier. 

From 10% to 22% of the recipients of the awards of each of these 
seven institutions in the post-war decade were beyond their allotted “three- 
score and ten years” when they received their honorary degrees, and from 
36% to 60% were past the 60-year mark, a figure above the average life 
expectation for an American-born male.^® 

In all the periods studied, only two of the seven institutions gave 
honorary doctorates to men imder 30. Harvard, as mentioned earlier, 
honored General Lafayette in 1784 when he was 27. The University of 
Wisconsin in 1928 awarded an LL.D. to a youth of 26 who piloted an 
airplane from New York to Paris — Charles A. Lindbergh. Of over 900 
doctorates given by the seven universities in all the periods surveyed, less 
than 60 went to men under 40. A large proportion of those honored at 
more advanced ages may well have made their contributions before the 
age of 40, but the honors came after time had tested their achievements. 

The median age of those who received honorary doctorates from the 
seven institutions in the 1919-28 period was 60 years (60.0). How does 
this compare with the age of other social groups? In Wko^s Who m 
America (1928-29 issue), the median age of new admissions was 51J2J 
years,^^ nearly nine years younger than the age of the honorary doctors. 

^OFor the years 19^-31 the complete expectation of life at birth was 59.12 for 
white males. The World Almanac^ 1940, p, 479. 

^^Who^s Who in America^ 1932-33, VoL 17, p. 24. Some 3931 persons were admit- 
ted to Who*s Who in the two-year period, while ahont 2500 honorary degrees were 
given in the U. S. in two years. 
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Professor George S. Counts’ survey of boards of education/- made be- 
t'ween 1920, and 1926, found the median age of 261 members of 44 college 
and university boards to be 53.8 years, over six years less than that of 
honorary degree recipients. His survey included a comparison of the 
median age of the 96 members of the U, S. Senate, 400 members of the 
House of Representatives, and the nine members of the U. S. Supreme 
Court for the year 1926. Only the Supreme Court Justices, whose median 
age was 66 years, were an older group than the honorary degree recipients 
of this period- The median age of Senators was 59.3 years, a few months 
less than the 60-year median of the honorary doctors, while that of Con- 
gressmen was considerably lower, 54.3 years.^^ 

Few women, old or young, have received honorary degrees even though 
they have constituted one-half of our population and, in the past century, 
have made considerable progress in their struggle towards social equality 
with men. They have come in increasingly larger and larger numbers to 
institutions of higher learning. By 1900/ over one-tbird of all college 
students in the country were women.^^ In that year, six per cent of all the 
earned Ph.D. degrees went to women. By 1910, women received 11 %" 
of the in-course Ph.D.’s, and by 1920, 17 %?-^ 

While those in charge of institutions of higher learning have been 
willing to admit women to their graduate schools in ever-increasing num- 
bers, they have been very reluctant to recognize the achievements of 
women by granting them honorary doctorates. In the three periods prior 
to 1880, not one woman received an honorary doctorate from the seven 
selected institutions. Harvard did not grant any of its honorary doctorates 
to women even in the 1919-28 period when they were allowed to work for 
higher in-course degrees. Radcliffe College, an aflSliated institution for 
women, has never conferred honorary degrees. Columbia honored three 
women in the 1907-16 period and four in the post-war decade. North 
Carolina and W^isconsin made no awards to women in the periods studied^® 
until the 1919-28 decade, when each granted honorary doctorates to three. 
The University of Nebraska first gave honorary degrees to women in 1917, 
when it awarded LL.D.’s to WiHa Cather and Edith Abbott. In the 1919-28 
period, Nebraska made only one award to a woman- The University of 


i^Counts, George S., TAe Social Composition of Boards of Education^ p. 36. 
p. 40, 

iHudd, C. H., “Education,” Recent Social Trends in the United States, p. 342. 
p. 343. 

^®However, the University of North Carolina gave an LL.D. to Mrs. Cornelia P. 
Spencer in 1895. 
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California honored two women in the same decade — ^Aurelia H. Reinhardt, 
president of Mills CoHege, and Susan M. Dorsey, superintendent of the 
Los Angeles public schools. 

Most of the women honored were writers and educators. The author, 
WiUa Gather, was honored by three of the seven institutions — Columbia 
and Smith, as well as the University of Nebraska. The University of Wis- 
consin gave Litt.D.’s in 1927 to two outstanding women of the stage, Maude 
Adams and Minnie Madden Fiske; and in 1926 it gave an Litt.D. to 
Louise P. Kellogg, historian of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 
North Carolina honored two writers and the president of a women’s col- 
lege in the 1919-28 period. 

Smith College gave 82% of its honorary doctorates to women in both 
the 1907-16 and 1919-28 periods. Most of the recipients were college presi- 
dents, professors, or social and welfare workers. Among the outstanding 
women honored were Julia Ward Howe, reformer and writer (LL.D., 
1910) ; Jane Addams, famous head of Chicago’s Hull House (LL.D., 
1910) ; and Marie Curie, the discoverer of radium (Sc.D., 1921; also Co- 
lumbia, 1921). 

Excluding Smith, the six remaining institutions, combined, conferred 
only one per cent of their honorary doctorates upon women in the 1907- 
16 decade, and increased their share to four per cent in the 1919-28 
period. In contrast seven per cent of the biographies in the 1920-21 vol- 
ume of Who^s Who covered women. Even boards of trustees of colleges 
and universities included a higher percentage (8%) of women.^'^ 

After 1900, women began to be recognized by the honorary degree 
committees of universities and colleges, especially in the period following 
World War L Their gains, however, outside of the colleges exclusively for 
women, were less than in other fields, such as inclusion in Who^s Who^ 
membership on boards of trustees, and entrance to graduate schools. 

If those who received honorary doctorates from the seven institutions 
under consideration are divided into two categories, those with and with- 
out an earned bachelor’s degree or its equivalent, the results show that 
those with degrees received 82% of all the honorary doctorates which 
these institutions conferred in the 1919-28 period. Seventy-four per cent 
of the recipients in the period before 1787 were college graduates, 
in the 1830’s, 78% in the 1870’s, and 81% in the 1907-16 period. 

One would expect the data to show an increase in the proportion, 

i^Counts, op, ciL, p. 4L 
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especially since 1870, because of the tremendous increase in the relative 
number of coHege graduates. The total population of the United States 
has almost quadrupled while the total enrollment in colleges and univer- 
sities has risen more than twenty-fold (1870-1930).^® 

However, the admiration that the public shows for the self-educated 
man who has made good without the aid of higher education is reflected in 
the persisting tendency to honor non-college men. It may also be a trib- 
ute to the energy of those who lack in-course degrees in seeking honors 
as a way of compensating for this deficiency. 

In the 1919-28 period, the University of Nebraska gave 11% of its 
honors to individuals without earned college degrees, the lowest percentage 
of any of the seven institutions. In contrast, the University of North Caro- 
lina gave the highest percentage (27%) to non-college individuals. 

Men without an earned doctorate may enjoy with an honorary one 
what is in effect the same status. They are able to use the title “Doctor” 
and may be so addressed. But in most cases, a person with an earned doc- 
torate has comparatively little to gain by receiving an honorary doctorate. 

Less than one-fourth of all the individuals receiving honorary doc- 
torates from the seven institutions studied in the post-war decade had in- 
course doctorates. The University of Wisconsin and the University of 
California ranked first among the seven, with 60% and 40%, respectively, 
of their honorary degree recipients having earned doctorates. The two 
institutions with the lowest percentage of earned doctorates relative to 
honorary doctorates were the University of North Carolina (11%) and 
Columbia (15%). Harvard, Columbia, and North Carolina actually gave 
a smaller proportion of their honors to men without doctorates in the 
period 1919-28 than they did in the preceding decade, even though the 
number of earned doctorates has been increasing steadily each year since 
1884. 

How does the formal education of the recipients of honorary doctorates 
of these seven institutions compare with that of the groups included in 
Who's Who in America? Among those selected for Who's Who are ath- 
letes, actors, and leaders of the higher civil, miEtary, and naval positions. 
One might therefore expect the formal education of this mixed group to 
be more limited than that of the group selected by the leading universities 
for their highest “academic” awards. However, of nearly 27,000 persons 

S. Census and U. S. Office of Education reports. 
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in the 1928*29 edition of Who^s 25.44% had earned doctorates, 

while only 24.24% of the recipients of honorary doctorates had gone 
equally far in their formal education. The general Who^s Who population 
also had a higher ratio of persons whose highest in-course degree was the 
master’s (17.38% for When's Who^ 15.06% for the recipients of honorary 
doctorates). The honorary doctor’s group, however, had a smaller pro- 
portion of persons without any college degrees (19.29%) than the Who^s 
Who group (26.37%). 

A recent study of the degrees held by presidents of four-year colleges, 
made by Professor Luther E. Warren,*® revealed that the presidents with- 
out in-course doctorates received more honorary degrees than those with 
earned doctorates. Nearly two-thirds of those whose highest degree was 
a bachelor’s had received honorary degrees; half of those with master’s 
degrees had been honored; but only one-third of those with earned doc- 
torates had been awarded honorary doctorates. There is probably little 
relationship between scholarship and the receiving of degrees honoris 
causa by college presidents. It seems a fair conclusion that honorary de- 
grees are given to presidents without earned doctorates to cover up their 
academic deficiencies. 

A comparison of earned degrees with the honorary doctorates of 150 
full professors associated with Columbia, Harvard, and the University of 
North Carolina revealed a situation somewhat similar to that of college 
presidents. Fifty full professors were selected at random from each in- 
stitution. The annual catalogues for 1924-25 were the source of informa- 
tion. All M.A.’s were counted as earned degrees, but some may have 
been honorary, since the honorary degrees were not labeled as such in the 
catalogues. Of the 101 who had earned doctorates (chiefly Ph.D.’s), less 
than 20% were given honorary doctorates; but 35% of the 49 professors 
without earned doctorates had received honorary ones.Unlike the college 
presidents covered by Warren’s study, the professors with earned master’s 
degrees received a larger share of honorary doctorates than those with 
bachelor’s degrees alone. Forty-three per cent of the professors with in- 
course master’s were rated high enough in scholarly achievements to merit 
honorary degrees, hut only 25% of thc^ with bachelor’s degrees had doc- 

Who in America, 1938^, VoL 20, p. 20. Tliis volime compares the for- 
mal education of the persons covered with those in the 19^29 iwue. Hie latter vol- 
ume contains the sketches of 20,^ p^sons, of whom 26,996 furnished enou^ 
information to he included in the tabulation of formal educafion. 

soWarren, Luther E., “A Study of the Presidents of Four-Year Colleges in the 
United States,** EducaMojtf March, 19^ pp. 427-8, 
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torates bestowed upon them honoris causa. Only one professor lacked 
even a bachelor s degree and he was overlooked by all the honorary de- 
gree selecting committees. 

Separate tabulations for Harvard, Columbia, and North Carolina re- 
vealed that in each institution the professors with earned doctorates had 
fewer honorary degrees per capita than the group without Although Co- 
lumbia had the largest ratio of professors with earned doctorates. Har- 
vard’s teachers received the most honorary degrees. 

During the twentieth century, there has been a growth of the practice 
of bestowing many honorary degrees on the same individuals, usually 
well known public figures. This practice has invariably been more bene- 
ficial to the institution — especially in terms of publicity — ^than to the re- 
cipient. 

None of the recipients of honorary degrees awarded by Harvard or 
Columbia before 1787 collected more than five honorary degrees during 
his lifetime. Edward Everett (LL.D., Harvard, 1^35} , orator, politician, 
and later president of Harvard, was the only recipient at Harvard, Co- 
lumbia, or North Carolina who acquired more than five honorary degrees. 
His string of six and President James Buchanan’s six, referred to earlier, 
probably were high for the pre-Civil War years. By and large, however, 
most of the recipients of honorary degrees extended by Harvard, Colum- 
bia, and the University of North Carolina prior to 1860 received only one 
award. Many of those who did receive more than one honorary degree 
were men who had an honorary masters and in the judgment of some 
selecting committee had matured sufficiently to be selected for a doctorate. 
Then, as now, there was nothing for the recipients to gain in the way 
of a title by receiving a duplicate honor from another institntion. Mani- 
festly, an additional D.D. could not make Dr. Smith “Double Doctor” or 
“Triple Doctor” Smith. 

After 1860, it became much more common to bestow several degrees on 
the same man. In the 1870% the seven institutions studied^^ gave five 
per cent of their honors to individuals who collected six or more honorary 
degrees. This includes the total number of honorary degrees received — 
both those given before and after the one conferred by these institutions. 
The trend became conspicuous during the years 1907-16; 23% of all the 
honorary doctorates conferred went to recipients who collected from six 

2iSmith College and the University of California gave no honorary doctorates in 
the 1870-79 period. 
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to 27 honorary degrees each. The figure dropped to 17% in the 1919-28 
period, hut many of those honored in this later period are still alive and 
will be collecting more degrees; and it is still possible for them to surpass 
the earlier group. 

A comparison of the seven institutions shows that Harvard and Co- 
lumbia have been much more prone than the others to give honorary de- 
grees to men who received a large number. In all periods studied at the 
state universities of North Carolina, Wisconsin, and Nebraska, the major- 
ity of those honored received their one and only honorary degree from 
one of those institutions. The median number of honorary degrees gath- 
ered by Smith College recipients was three in the period 1907-16 and one 
in the period 1919-28. In the case of those honored by the University of 
California, the median declined from three to two. In both cases, the de- 
cline is somewhat due to the fact that many of the 1919-28 recipients are 
living and will receive more honors. At Columbia, however, the median 
number increased from three for the 1907-16 decade to four in the 1919- 
28 period. Harvard’s median stood at four in both periods. 

The number of other degrees collected by the recipients of degrees at 
the seven institutions in the period 1919-28 indicates the superior power of 
Harvard and Columbia’s honorary doctors to attract other honors. The 
data pertaining to Harvard recipients of the 1919-28 period can be ana- 
lyzed to see how many honorary degrees were possessed at the time Har- 
vard bestowed its honors upon them. Only 27% received their first hon- 
orary degrees from this institution and over half of these did not receive 
other honorary degrees. On the other hand, 73% already had other hon- 
orary degrees. Fifty-five per cent had from one to four, 16% had from 
five to nine, and two per cent had ten or more honors. Actually, many had 
even more because honorary degrees received in the same year from other 
institutions were not counted, although most of them were probably 
awarded a few days earlier than Harvard’s, where the commencement is 
several days or weeks later than that of many colleges. In most cases. 
Harvard waited for other colleges to discover an individual’s merits and 
then added another degree to his collection. 

The Presidents of the United States have been fairly well represented 
among those repeatedly favored with honorary degrees. This was true be- 
fore the Civil War, as indicated in Chapter II, and the tide has swelled 
higher ever since, reaching a grand climax in the collection of former 
President Herbert Hoover. The 1942-43 edition of Who^s Who in Amer- 
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ica says that he has 49 degrees, hut the magazine credits him with 

52. Oddly enough, Hoover is the only President since 1860 who has not 
been honored by his own alma mater. Stanford University does not give 
honorary degrees. One dozen or more of Hoover’s honors were conferred 
by foreign universities in appreciation of his war relief work. President 
Franklin D- Roosevelt, on the other hand, has received, as of 1941, only 
26.“^ Roosevelt is younger than Hoover and undoubtedly will receive 
other degrees. Opposition to Roosevelt, common among the very wealthy, 
may account in part for his fewer awards. This opposition is illustrated by 
the telegram sent by William Guggenheim protesting plans of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania to award an LL.D. to the President at its two 
hundredth anniversary celebration in 1940. Guggenheim, like John Quincy 
Adams who protested Harvard’s award to Andrew Jackson, was an alum- 
nus. The former manager of the Guggenheim mining properties said he was 
“shocked” and thought the “vast majority of our 40,000 or more alumni 
who are Willkie-for-President men will be equally so.”^^ This award was 
made during an election campaign which, no doubt, was a factor in the 
protest. The chairman of the university committee replied that he too in- 
tended to vote for Willkie. However, he explained, “The ofiSce of President 
of the United States is the most distinguished one in this nation, and we 
are proud to have the man who holds that office take part in our celebra- 
tion.”^® 

Presidents Chester A. Arthur and Grover Cleveland stand alone with 
one honorary degree each. Cleveland is said to have refused an LL.D. from 
Harvard in 1887 and may have rejected offers from other colleges. In any 
case, other institutions would be reluctant to offer honorary degrees to a 
man who refused the honor from Harvard. Most of the 12 honorary de- 
grees which Woodrow Wilson received were given him before he became 
President of the United States. College presidents who received honorary 
degrees from Harvard and Columbia in the 1907-16 period collected an 
average of nine each, while the average number given to the Presidents of 
the United States from Grant to and including Coolidge was seven. The 
recent presidents of Harvard and Columbia averaged many more honorary 
degrees per man than the Presidents of the United States. Columhia’s 

^Time, June 30, 1941, p. 47. 

23Steplien Early, Secretary to the President, supplied the writer with a list of 
honorary de^ees received by the President. 

^New York World Telegram^ Sept, 3, 1940, p. 19. 

^New York Herald Tribune^ Sept. 4, 1940. The degree was conferred on Sept. 
20, 1940. 
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President Butler received over 35 degrees while former President Lowell of 
Harvard collected 20 or more. 

Were the honorary degree recepients of the seven institutions selected 
from the outstanding persons throughout the nation or were local individu- 
als honored? The general trend since 1787 has been to give a slightly 
larger share of the honors to citizens from outside the state in which the 
institution is located. However, universities just beginning to grant hon- 
orary doctorates usually bestow most of them on local people. This was 
true of Harvard and Columbia in the Colonial period and also of the 
Universities of Nebraska and Wisconsin in the 1870’s. 

In the 1907-16 decade, the institutions which honored the smallest per- 
centage of local persons were Columbia, Harvard, and Wisconsin. Wis- 
consin bestowed only 13% of its honors on men from within the state. 
The University of North Carolina did not follow the trend of other uni- 
versities. It conferred a larger share (two thirds) on North Carolina resi- 
dents in the 1919-28 decade than in any other period. While only one per 
cent of those included in the Who^s Who^^ of this period were from North 
Carolina, 67% of the degrees were conferred on local men. As might be 
expected, the quality of the recipients from within the state appear defi- 
nitely lower than the quality of others. While all those from outside the 
state who received honorary degrees from this institution were included in 
Who^s Who, less than three-fourths of the local recipients were included. 
For the seven institutions,^^ proportionately twice as many of the local 
recipients failed to make Wholes Who bs did those from other states. 

Did the foreign countries with the greatest scholars and the best sci- 
entists receive the most honorary degrees from American universities? 
Were selections influenced by friendliness toward the United States or 
language preferences? The seven institutions studied conferred only 123 
honorary doctorates on foreigners in the periods examined, too small a 
group on which to base definite conclusions. Certain significant trends are 
apparent, however. 

The first honorary doctorate Harvard conferred on a foreigner was 
given to Joseph Dupas de Valmais, French Consul, in 1779. Two more 
degrees went to Frenchmen in the following decade, one to a diplomat and 

^WJu/s Who in America, Vol, 13, 1^4-25. 

2'^Harvard had the highest pmpcartion of recipients ix| Who's Who in the two dec- 
ades survey^ (1907-1916 and 1919-28) and also the highest proportion in the Dic- 
tionary of American Biogrt^hy in the 1830 decade- The Univarsity of Wisconsin had 
tl» highest percentage of. recipients in the for the 1870-79 paiod. 
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the other to General Lafayette. In these instances the honorary degrees 
were clearly given not as a recognition of scholarly achievement but for 
services on behalf of a friendly nation. In the 1830 decade. Harvard and 
Columbia gave nine honorary doctorates to foreigners. Four went to Ca- 
nadians, one to a Cuban, and one to a gentleman from the Barbadoes. 
The remaining three were given to a German and two Englishmen. 

In the decade 1870-79 only seven degrees (6%), the lowest percentage 
in any of the periods studied were given to foreigners and all went to 
Englishmen. This reflected, perhaps, a lessening of the traditional Ameri- 
can antagonism toward the British. (The LL.D. conferred in absentia on 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill by Rochester University and the LL.D. 
awarded by Harvard to the British Ambassador, Lord Halifax, both in 
1941, reflected the strong feeling of sympathy which many Americans have 
felt for England since the outbreak of the Second World War.) The two 
decades of the twentieth century showed a large numerical increase and a 
substantial percentage increase in honors given to foreigners. In the 1907- 
16 decade, 20% of all the honorary doctorates conferred by the seven in- 
stitutions went to foreigners. This dropped to 12% for the 1919-28 pe- 
riod. The extreme isolationist attitude was very strong following the 
First World War and this is reflected in the decline (nearly 40%) in the 
degrees given to foreigners. Sixty-one honorary doctorates were given to 
foreigners in the 1907-16 period, but only 43 in the 1919-28 years, even 
though the total doctorates given increased by more than ten per cent. 

Germans, Englishmen, and Frenchmen, in this order, received the 
largest share of honors in the decade preceding the First World War. 
During this period the United States was on friendly terms with all three 
nations. Columbia gave ten doctorates to Germans and only three to 
Englishmen. Most of the Germans honored were scholars and scientists, 
but both Columbia and the University of Wisconsin gave LL.D.’s to Count 
Johann von Bernstorff, the German Ambassador to the United States. 
Neither of these universities gave any degrees to Germans in the post-war 
decade. Harvard, which honored five Germans in the 1907-16 period, was 
the only one of the seven institutions to honor a German in the 1919-28 
period : Albrecht Mendelssohn Bartholdy, a member of the Hague Tribunal 
and an international figure. 

The case of Count von Bernstorff is an example of the extremes to which 
honorary degree committees may go in reflecting public sentiment. A 
popular diplomat, the German Ambassador was showered with honors be- 
fore the First World War. The degree of Doctor of Laws was bestowed 
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upon him 10 times — ^by Princeton, the University of Chicago, Brown, the 
University of Pittsburgh, Union, Columbia, Franklin and Marshall, Johns 
Hopkins, the University of Pennsylvania, and the University of Wisconsin. 
After the United States entered the war, von Bernstorff became very un- 
popular in the eyes of most Americans and much of the hatred engendered 
against Germany was concentrated upon him. Princeton and the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh withdrew the honors they had given him. In March, 
1918, the University of Chicago’s board of trustees likewise deprived the 
Ambassador of his LL.D. and said the action was taken “not because the 
United States is at war with Germany, but on account of the fact that the 
Ambassador, while he was the guest of this country . . . was engaged in a 
series of transactions in violation of the laws of the United States.”^® In 
May of the same year. Brown University cancelled von Bernstorff’s honor- 
ary degree because “he was guilty of conduct dishonorable alike in a gen- 
tleman and a diplomat.”^® This action of the Brown board of trustees car- 
ried with it “provisions that von Bernstorff’s name be stricken from the list 
of honorary alumni and omitted from future publications of the Univer- 
sity.”^® The trustees of Union College in 1918, four years after conferring 
an LL.D. upon him and making him an honorary Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, met and rescinded their action and ordered his name expunged 
from the list of honorary chancellors and honorary alumni of the college/^ 
History has since vindicated von Bernstorff of the charges of being guilty 
of criminal or dishonorable acts^^ and credits him with having been among 
the better elements in Germany’s pre-war government.^® 

In contrast with Germans, Belgians received five of the 30 honorary 
doctorates given by Harvard and Columbia in the post-war decade. The 
five degrees went to three individuals. Both institutions honored King 
Albert, who was at the peak of his popularity, and Cardinal Mercier. In 
1922 Columbia gave an LL.D. to Baron Emile de Cartier de Marchienne, 
the Ambassador from Belgium, who was also honored by Princeton, Brown, 
Rochester, ViUanova, and Oxford. These degrees were certainly a recog- 
nition of the part the country played in the First World War rather than a 
recognition of Belgian scholarly achievements. 

York Daily Tribune, March 21, 1918. 

^^Philadelphia Public Ledger^ May 30, 1918. 
mUd^ May 30, 1918. 

^“^New York Times, June 9, 1918. 
mbid^ Oct. 10, 1936, and Oct. 7, 1939. 

^^See comments made by Datus C. Smith, Jr., on this case. The American Scholar, 
Vol. 6, No. 4, FaU 1937. p. 414. 
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Honorary degrees have been used on frequent occasions to nurture in- 
ternational good will. The various degrees extended to King Albert, Gen- 
eral Foch, and British diplomats were undoubtedly given for this purpose. 
However, few of our Latin American neighbors have been honored. One 
person each from Brazil and Argentina were the only individuals from 
South America to be honored in any of the periods studied. Both of these 
men received honorary degrees in the 1907-16 period and were diplomats 
representing their countries in the United States. 

In all the periods studied, only three individuals from Asia were hon- 
ored. Harvard gave a degree to a resident of Ceylon in 1909, but he was 
an Englishman, the director of Ceylon’s Royal Botanical Gardens. Colum- 
bia in 1919 bestowed a LittD. degree on Viscount Kikukuiro Ishii, the 
Japanese Ambassador to the United States. The citation made when this 
degree was conferred seems ironical in the light of subsequent events; 
“Ambassador Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from Japan to 
the United States; scholar, orator, and statesman; welcome representative 
of a great people who, during the past fifty years, have laid the sure 
foundations for notable service not only to advancing civilization of the 
Orient but to the peace and good order of the World.” In 1922 Columbia 
gave an LL.D. to the Chinese representative at the Washington Conference 
on Arms Limitation, Alfred Sao-Ke Sze. In general ,the foreigners hon- 
ored represented the stronger nations and, after 1918, those that had been 
allied in the war against the Central Powers. 

The church membership of the recipients of honorary degrees is some 
judication of the religious influences within particular institutions. In the 
past 50 or 60 years, there has been a pronounced decline of the place of 
religion and the church in American society. The Protestant tradition, 
however, is strong and permeates the state universities as well as institu- 
tions of denominational origin. Of the recipients of degrees from the 
seven institutions studied in all periods, 95% of those whose church affilia- 
tions were found were Protestant.®* 

Church membership was found for over one-third of all recipients. As 
explained before, if the church membership or preference of every recipient 
had been found, the percentage of honors given to members of the various 

^The source of information on churcli affiliation was the same as that for age, 
occupation, etc,: The Diedonmy of American Biography and the volumes of Who*s 
Who in America. Facts on those not included in the foregoing were gathered from 
sources such as Appleton^ s Cyclopaedia of American Biography, Yale Obituary Record, 
Encydopaedia BrUannica, Pierre Keys’ Musical Who's Who, Biographical Directory of 
American Congress, and Burgess, Order of Deacons of the Protestant Epheopd Church. 
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religious groups might be somewhat different. However, most of those who 
did not have their church preference recorded probably had little interest 
in religion and a nominal preference would have been of little significance. 
Those whose religious affiliations were given were probably much more 
active in church affairs and their membership was much more apt to have 
been a significant consideration in the bestowing of honorary degrees upon 
them. 

All of those honored by the four state universities studied were Protes- 
tants. Only four Catholics and no Jews were found among all the recipients 
of honorary doctorates of all seven institutions in the periods before 1900. 
Three of the Catholics were the Frenchmen honored by Harvard during the 
Revolutionary days. Harvard gave an honorary A.M. to a Jew, Judah 
Monis, an instructor in Hebrew at Harvard, in 1720. He was probably the 
first of his faith to receive an honorary degree in America. 

The state institutions are, of course, in predominantly Protestant cul- 
ture settings. Most of the trustees, faculty, students, and citizens in their 
areas consciously or unconsciously hold Protestant viewpoints. On the 
other hand, Columbia and Harvard are located in cities that have been for 
many years large cosmopolitan centers with strong Catholic and Jewish 
groups. Of three honorary doctorates given by Harvard and Columbia to 
Jews in recent years, two, one each from Harvard and Columbia, were 
bestowed upon Benjamin Cardozo, who later became a Justice of the 
Supreme Court. The third was awarded by Harvard to Solomon Schechter 
(Litt.D., 1911), President of the Jewish Theological Seminary. 

Catholic institutions have given most of their honorary degrees to 
Catholics. Twenty-four of the 26 recipients at the University of Notre 
Dame for the 1907-16 period whose religious affiliations were found were 
Catholics, and in the 1919-28 period, 25 of the 28 recipients whose church 
membership was ascertained were Catholics. 

Only 11 Catholics were honored by the seven institutions in all the seven 
institutions in all the periods studied. Eight of the 11, including Governor 
A1 Smith, received their degrees from Columbia in the 1919-28 decade. 

Although Baptists received less than three per cent of the honorary de- 
grees in the periods studied before 1900, they obtained more than eight 
per cent of the total in the periods since 1900. Only one Methodist was 
honored in the 1870’s and none previous to that time. In the 1907-16 
period, Methodists took six per cent of the honorary doctorates conferred 
on churchmen, and in Ae post-war decade, 14%. The Episcopalians and 
the Unitarians received dhe greatest diare of d^^ awarded in al periods 
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but have tended recently to become less dominant. Of the church members 
honored in the 1870-79 and 1830-39 periods, over seven-tenths belonged to 
these groups, but their number was reduced to about four -tenths of the 
total in the periods after 1900. The increased number of degrees conferred 
in these later periods by the five institutions other than Harvard and Co- 
lumbia were important factors in reducing the ratio. Even at Harvard 
and Columbia, however, which had close ties to these groups, the percentage 
decreased. The number of Unitarians honored by Harvard declined from 
74% in the decade 1830-39 to 23% in the years 1919-28. Similarly, of the 
Columbia recipients whose church memberships were found, 84% were 
Episcopalians in the decade 1870-79 while only 48% were Episcopalians in 
the 1919-28 decade. 

The selection of honorary degree recipients reflects not only the re- 
ligious atmosphere enveloping a university but also the dominant political 
influence. The University of North Carolina has shown this most vividly. 
In the three periods studied following the Civil War, all the recipients 
whose politick affiliations were found^^ were Democrats except in the 
period 1919-28, when two Republicans were allowed to mount the com- 
mencement platform. Forty-three of 45 recepients of North Carolina’s 
honorary doctorates in these periods were Democrats. 

During the Revolutionary period Harvard, under the control of the 
Patriots, gave most of its degrees to the conservative members of this 
group, the type who later became Federalists. Columbia, then the Loyalist- 
controlled King’s College, gave all of its honorary doctorates to Tories. 
In the decade 1830-39, Harvard, Columbia, and North Carolina gave nearly 
three-fourths of their honors to Federalists or Whigs and the rest to promi- 
nent figures, most of them conservatives, in the Democratic Party. 

After the Civil War, of those recipients whose political affiliations were 
found, 101 were Republicans and 75 were Democrats. Although Farmer- 
Lahorites and Socialists have elected a number of Congressmen, no mem- 
bers of these groups were found among the recipients of honorary degrees 
from the seven institutions. The two dominant parties, and particularly 
the party with which those in control of specific institutions were most 
sympathetic, monopolized the honors. 

35The political affiliation was given in the Biographical dictionaries for about one- 
fourth (23%) of all recipients. The three-fourths omitted were those for whom poli- 
tics was probably of little importance and thus of less significance in obtaining an 
honorary degree. Such groups as clergymen and scientists included few persons whose 
political affiliations were found. In the following comparisons, the total for whom the 
political affiliation was given was taken as one hundred per cent. 
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At Harvard, the Republicans received 77% in 1870-79, 65% in 1907- 
16, and 78% in 1919-28, while the Democrats received the remainder. 
Republicans took the lion’s share also at Wisconsin, Nebraska, and Smith, 
while aU the 16 recipients at the University of California were members of 
the G.O.P. 

Not only is there a strong tendency for those in control of institutions 
of higher learning to confer honorary degrees upon persons of similar po- 
litical and religious faith, but there is also a tradition of giving degrees to 
themselves as trustees, faculty members, presidents, and alumni. The selec- 
tion of recipients of honorary degrees is usually made by three groups: 
trustees, presidents, and faculty. The trustees at Columbia, Harvard, and 
the University of California have selected the honorary degree recipients, 
while the faculty has made the selection at the Universities of North Caro- 
lina, Wisconsin, and Nebraska. At Smith College, both faculty and trustees 
have shared in the selection. At Harvard, honorary degrees have been 
conferred by the vote of the institution’s corporation with the consent of 
the Overseers. The corporation is composed of seven individuals — ^the 
president, the treasurer, and five fellows. The Overseers have about 30 
members. 

When these various groups give degrees to their own members, the prac- 
tice clearly becomes a form of self-congratulation. A Committee of the 
American Association of University Professors voiced this sentiment in 
1917 : “There is agreement to the effect that the greatest difficulty, and the 
abuses, if any, arise when an institution confers honors on its own alumni 
or immediate constituency.”^^ However, such protests have had little 
effect on actual practice. 

Nearly 30% of all the persons honored in all periods studied were 
alumni. They accounted for nearly three-fourths of all Harvard’s honorary 
doctorates conferred before 1787. The Columbia graduates received their 
largest proportion in the 1830’s (28%). The peak for the University of 
North Carolina alumni was the decade 1870-79, when former students ob- 
tained 45% of the doctorates honoris causa. Alumni were generally less 
favored in the years 1907-16, but, with the exception of the University of 
Nebraska, all of the seven institutions studied gave them a higher per- 
centage of honors again in the 1918-29 decade. 

The chances for “inbreeding” are even greater among trustees, as they 

^WuMedn of Ae American Assodation of Unimrsiiy Professors^ VoL Iff, No. 8, 
December, 1917, p, 14 ff. 
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constitute a small body compared with most alumni or faculty groups. 
They probably have more to do with the actual selection of recipients for 
honorary degrees than anyone else, with the possible exception of the 
president. The University of Nebraska and Smith CoUege have clear rec- 
ords in this respect; none of their recipients of honorary degrees have 
been trustees. Harvard, in the earlier periods, gave the largest percentage 
to its own trustees; 36% of those honored in the 1830 s were Overseers at 
some time during their lifetimes. Only five per cent of Harvard s recipients 
in the 190746 period were trustees, but this increased to 11% in the fol- 
lowing decade. Wisconsin had honored none of its trustees in the 1907-16 
period hut gave an LL.D. to one in the post-war decade. One of the two 
recipients of Columbia’s honorary doctorates in the period before 1787 
was a trustee, and in the decade 1830-39, 15% were trustees. However, 
Columbia’s trustees conferred few honors on themselves in the later periods. 
One trustee was honored in the 1870’s, one in the pre-war decade, and none 
in the years 1919-28. Both North Carolina and California bestowed hon- 
ors on their own trustees but honored fewer after the First World War 
than before. In general, trustees received eight per cent of all the hon- 
orary doctorates given by the seven universities in all the periods studied. 

If honorary degrees were strictly academic honors, faculty members 
probably would have a more valid claim to them than most trustees, alumni 
and presidents. However, faculty members, both active and retired, re- 
ceived fewer honors in the seven institutions than did the alumni, and even 
less than trustees in the periods before 1860. In the later periods, the num- 
ber of trustees fell below the faculty. In 1919-28, 18 board members and 
45 professors received awards. Professors at the University of Nebraska 
received one-third of this institution’s awards in the 1919-28 period, the 
largest proportion of any of the seven. Smith College and the University 
of California gave one-fifth or more to their professors, while Columbia 
gave only two per cent to its professors.®^ 

There has been little change in the percentage of honorary doctorates 
given to faculty members. The teachers received 19% in the period before 
1787, 14% in the 1830 decade, 16% in the 1907-16 period, and 13% in the 
1919-28 period. 

A college usually confers more honorary degrees on other presidents 

®^Many Columbia faculty members, however, were honored at the criehration in 
1929 whem 134 honorary doctorates were conferred. 
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than on its own. But presidents, who usually have more to say about the 
conferring of honorary degrees than any other single individual, do receive 
awards from their own institutions. It will be recalled that the first hon- 
orary degree given by an American college was conferred by Harvard in 
1692 on its own president. In the five periods studied. Harvard gave 
honorary doctorates to seven of its presidents, Columbia honored ex- 
president Seth Low with an LL.D. in 1914; California honored three of its 
presidents; North Carolina, two; and Smith College, one. The Universities 
of Nebraska and Wisconsin, however, did not confer honors on their 
executive officers. 


OCCUPATIONS OF RECIPIENTS 

The attitudes and ideals of those in control of institutions of higher 
learning are reflected to a considerable extent in the occupational groups 
which they honor. The granting of many degrees to clergymen obviously 
indicates that religious influences are strong and highly respected. Be- 
stowing honors on bankers indicates that this group and what it stands for 
are held in high regard by selecting boards. To some extent, of course, the 
occupations represented by the honorary degree recipients are a reflection 
of the attitudes and values esteemed by contemporary society. The sudden 
increase in the number of honorary degrees given to military leaders fol- 
lowing the First World War was a reflection of the attitudes held by the 
public. 

There has been a decided diminution in the percentage of honors given 
to the representatives of organized religion and a substantial increase of 
the share of honorary doctorates conferred upon the representative of 
business and industry. From 1830 to 1916, there was a strong trend to- 
ward granting a large proportion of honors to those in the academic and 
professional fields, but there was a sharp drop in the 1919-28 period. 
Artists, authors, and journalists have received few honors in any period 
but have taken a comparatively larger share since 1900. Government offi- 
cials and politicians have, in all the periods studied, received approximatdy 
one-fifth of the total honorary doctorates from the seven institutions. The 
percentage of lawyers in the total shrank from nine per cent in the 1830’s 
to three per cent in the 1919-28 period. Military leaders have been treatdi 
erratically. Their share rose sharply during and immediatelj followiiig 
war periods and slumped to almost nothing in other periods. 
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TABLE 2 

OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF RECIPIENTS OF HONORARY 


DOCTORATES FROM SEVEN 

INSTITUTIONS 




Before 

1830- 

1870- 

1907- 

1919- 

AU 


1787 

1839 

1879 

1916 

1928 

Periods 

Academic and professional* 

33% 

22% 

33% 

62% 

50% 

49% 

Religious** 

_ 26% 

45% 

36% 

7% 

7% 

16% 

Literary and fine arts® 



2% 

1% 

5% 

5% 

4% 

Editorial and journalistic^ 







1% 

2% 

-1% 

Political® 

— 30% 

21% 

24% 

19% 

20% 

21% 

Lawyers 



9% 

6% 

2% 

3% 

4% 

Business^ 





1% 

3% 

8% 

4% 

Military* 

_ 11% 





1% 

4% 

2% 


»ColIege professors, deans, college presidents and other educational administrators, 
scientists, research specialists, museum directors, librarians, engineers, architects, and 
medical doctors. 

*^Clergymen, bishops, missionaries, religious and social welfare workers, and re- 
formers. 

®Playwrights, authors, poets, artists, actors, and musicians. 

^Editors, journalists, and publishers. 

’Holders of political office, governors, senators, representatives, judges, kings, and 
diplomats. 

^Bankers, merchants, industrialists, manufacturers, and philanthropists. 

*Army and Navy officers. 

Harvard and Columbia have followed the group pattern quite consis- 
tently, but because they have given more honorary degrees than the other 
five institutions combined, they have had an excessive influence on the total 
picture. Columbia had a decrease from 56% in 1907-16 to 28% for the 
following decade in awards to those in the academic and professional occu- 
pations. Columbia’s percentage of honorary doctorates to those in the 
literary and fine arts field has been consistently higher than that of the 
other six institutions. 

The University of North Carolina’s greatest deviation from the gen- 
eral picture has Been in awards in the military and political fields. On the 
one hand, it has given no honors to the military; on the other, it has 
granted the largest share to holders of political office. The University of 
Wisconsin gave a higher ratio of honors to the academic and professional 
group (which received 83% of all its honorary doctorates in the 1907-16 
period) and less to the other groups. The University of Nebraska fol- 
lowed Wisconsin quite closely, but gave a larger share to the literary and 
fine art fields. Smith College also gave a greater proportion (about four- 
fifths) of its honors to the academic professions; most of its remaining 
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honors went to social workers. The University of California’s awards 
were similar to those of Wisconsin in that the majority went to academic 
groups and few to clergymen. But California, like Harvard, gave a skahle 
share of its honors to business men, especially in the 1920’s, 

The general long-time trend at Harvard, Columbia, North Carolina, and 
Wisconsin was, until the 1919-28 decade, to confer a large share of the 
honors on professors. At the younger institutions — Nebraska, California, 
and Smith — ^this trend continued through the 1919-28 decade. Of those 
who were awarded degrees in the periods before 1900, one-third were pro- 
fessors of theology; but in the periods after the turn of the century only 
one of 20 was chosen from this group. Awards to professors of the classics 
also declined, while awards to those in the natural sciences increased. 

Of the professors honored at Harvard in the 1907-16 and the 1919-28 
periods, more than one-third were members of the institution’s faculty. 
Fewer professors in the fields of religion, history, and natural science, and 
more in medicine were honored in 1919-28 than in 1907-16. Among the 
widely known professors honored by Harvard were Frederick Jackson 
Turner, Roscoe Pound, and Alfred North Whitehead. 

Columbia gave 29 honorary doctorates to college professors in 1907-16 
but only seven in 1919-28. Natural science, philosophy, history, and Eng- 
lish were the fields from which most of the recipients were drawn. Very 
few, however, were on Columbia’s own faculty.®® Twenty of the 29 in the 
1907-16 decade were foreigners — nine were from Germany, five from 
France, and two from Italy. However, 12 of the 20 foreigners were visiting 
professors at Columbia of whom at least eight were from Germany and 
holders of what was known as Kaiser Wilhelm professorships. The Uni- 
versity of Berlin more or less returned the courtesy when, during the same 
period, it awarded honorary degrees to the Americans who held Theodore 
Roosevelt exchange professorships. When the practice of giving honorary 
degrees to exchange teachers from abroad was suspended after the First 
World War, it materially reduced the number of honors Columbia gave to 
college professors. 

Of all seven institutions, the University of North Carolina gave the low- 
est proportion of its honorary doctorates to college professors. The few 
honored were largely drawn from the fields of history or English and nearly 
one-third of the teachers honored in these two decades were from the uni- 


®8There were four in 1907-16 and two m 1919-28 period (visiting professors not 

counted) . 
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versity’s own faculty. Professors from the University of Chicago and the 
University of Virginia accounted for another third of the honors. 

Wisconsin, on the other hand, bestowed approximately two-thirds of all 
its honors in the 1907-16 decade, and half of its awards in the following 
period, on professors. Medicine and natural science were the most favored 
fields. Considerable respect for Harvard’s scholarship is indicated by the 
fact that Wisconsin gave more degrees to professors from Harvard than to 
its own faculty. 

The University of Nebraska gave nearly half of its honorary doctorates 
in these two periods to professors. Over two-thirds of the recipients were 
in the fields of the practical arts of agriculture, engineering, and medicine. 
Nearly one-third of the honors went to members of its own staff, many of 
whom were practicing physicians on the faculty of the medical school. At 
Nebraska, as well as at some other medical schools, the professors of medi- 
cine were paid small salaries or none at all. Conceivably, the awards were 
sometimes designed to make up for this situation. 

The University of California gave approximately one-fourth of its hon- 
orary degrees to teachers in the 1907-16 decade and almost doubled this 
proportion in the 1919-28 period. Nearly half of the teachers were in the 
natural sciences and over one-third were members of California s faculty 
or retired professors. Robert A. Millikan was one of the most distinguished 
of the professors honored. 

Smith College gave about half of its honors to professors in these pe- 
riods — especially to those teaching English. The tendency for a college to 
honor its own faculty members and those from institutions most like itself 
is evident in the Smith awards. Most of the honors of this women’s college 
went to women and to professors from its own or similar institutions. Over 
one-third of the awards to teachers were given to Smith’s own faculty 
members. Wellesley faculty members received the second largest number. 

College presidents were proportionately th^ most popular occupational 
group at the honorary degree conferring ceremonies of the seven institu- 
tions studied. At Harvard, California, and Smith, college presidents were 
honored in every period studied. In only one period were they missing 
from the ranks of recipients at Columbia and North Carolina. In the 1919- 
28 decade, they were honored by all of the seven institutions. Three of the 
five college presidents given awards in 1907-16 by the University of North 
Carolina were the heads of three other publicly supported schools in tfie 
state. Smith College, in 1907-16 and 1919-28, honored six presidents, aR 
of women’s colleges and, with one exception, all women. 
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Educational administrators outside the college and university field re- 
ceived few honorary degrees. Columbia and Smith each chose a principal 
of a school for the deaf. Superintendents of public school systems received 
very few awards in proportion to their number. Among the few awards in 
this connection were those made by California to school heads of San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, by Nebraska to the school head of Omaha, and by 
North Carolina to the state superintendent of public instruction and one 
local city school superintendent. All of the public school officials given 
degrees were honored by state institutions in the more recent periods. On 
the other hand. Harvard, Columbia, and Smith, private institutions, hon- 
ored one or more heads of private secondary schools at least once during 
the periods studied. 

The heads of large educational foundations were not overlooked. Har- 
vard granted an LL.D. in 1923 to John H. Dillard, president of the Jeanes 
Foundation and the John F. Slater Fund. Columbia gave the president of 
the Carnegie Institute, John C. Merriam, a Doctor of Science degree in 
1921, the year after he took office. While Dr. Merriam was on the faculty 
of the University of California from 1894 to 1920, he received no honorary 
degrees, but he received four honorary doctorates in the two years follow- 
ing his acceptance of the presidency of the Carnegie Institute; Yale, Prince- 
ton, and Wesleyan joined with Columbia in giving him honorary doc- 
torates. It is significant that at least two foundations, the General Educa- 
tion Board and the Rockefeller Foundation, have adopted the policy that 
their officers should decline all honorary degrees. 

Of some 45 persons who were not professors and who received honorary 
doctorates from the seven institutions in the 1907-16 and 1919-28 decades, 
19 were engineers and architects and 26 were scientists and scholars — 
largely in the natural sci^ces. Nebraska and Wisconsin gave the highest 
percentage of their honors to individuals in these fields. The only one of 
all recipients found to be ,an^ American Indian was ethnologist Francis La 
Flesche; he was honored with a Litt.D. degree by Nebraska in 1925. This 
institution also bestowed an LL.D. on James Carroll, a bacteriologist who 
aided Walter in his famous yellow fever eicperiments in 1907. 

Six geologists of the U. S. Geological Survey were rmpients of hon- 
orary doctorates; one, Samuel F. Emmons, was given Sc.D.’s by both Co- 
lumbia and Harvard in 1909. Three city engineers and three scientiste of 
the U. S. DepartmiOTt of Agriculture were honored. N«irly all of the gov- 
ermnent-onployed scienti^ received awards in the 1907-16 period. In 
contrast, in the 1919-M period more of the sc^t^ hemored were in 
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employ of large industrial profit-making concerns. Four of the five de- 
grees awarded to this group were made in this decade. Frank B. Jewett, 
chief engineer and vice president of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, was given Sc.D.’s by both Columbia and Wisconsin in 1927 ; 
Irving Langmuir, research chemist of the General Electric Company, was 
honored by Columbia in 1925; and C. F. Burgess, electrical engineer of the 
Burgess Battery Company, was given an Sc.D. by Wisconsin in 1926. These 
awards reflect the growth of the large industrial research organizations in 
the 1920’s and their ability to attract outstanding scientists. They may 
also indicate the universities’ increased admiration for the efforts of pri- 
vate business, in contrast with governmental efforts, to encourage science. 

The medical doctors given degrees by the seven institutions included 
several outstanding figures: William C. Gorgas, chief sanitary ofiScer of the 
Canal Zone during the construction of the Panama Canal (Sc.D., Harvard 
and Columbia) ; William J. Mayo, of Rochester, Minn. (Sc.D., Columbia, 
1910, and Harvard, 1924) ; Surgeon Alexis Carrel (Sc.D., Columbia, 
1913) ; and Rupert Blue, head of the U. S. Public Health Service (Sc.D., 
Wisconsin, 1913). 

Smith, California, and Nebraska did not confer any honorary degrees 
on medical men not connected with colleges and universities. Wisconsin 
honored one in 1907-16 but none in 1919-28. The University of North 
Carolina honored a tuberculosis specialist in 1926 and a cancer specialist 
in 1927. Columbia honored four doctors in the 1907-16 period and one in 
the following decade, and Harvard gave two honorary degrees to members 
of this group, one in each decade. 

Writers, actors, painters, sculptors, and musicians received few honors 
before 1900 at the seven institutions studied. Three authors were the only 
representatives of these groups honored in the periods before 1900, but 44 
artists, including some from each of the specializations mentioned, received 
awards in the two decades surveyed after 1900. One of the most recent 
occupations admitted to the “fellowship of honorable men” was acting. 
Otis Skinner, given an honorary M.A. in 1895 by Tufts College, was the 
first actor, as far as the wrtier has been able to discover, to be singled out. 
Two outstanding women of the stage, Maude Adams and Minnie Maddem 
Fiske, were later made Doctors of Letters by the University of Wisconsin. 

Three painters and one sculptor were honored in the 1907-16 period but 
only one in the following period. The Anglo-American portrait painter 
John Singer Sargent was given the Doctor of Arts degree by Harvard in 
1916. Columbia gave a Litt.D. in 1913 to the sculptor Daniel Chester 
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French, whose statue Alma Mater ^ adorns Columbia’s oampus; and in 1916 
it granted the same degree to Edwin Biashfield, the painter of many of the 
murals in the National Capitol and the Library of Congress. Nebraska gave 
D.F.A.’s to Lawton S. Parker in 1914 and Robert Harshe in 1927. 

The University of Nebraska and Columbia were the only institutions of 
the seven to give awards to musicians in the decades studied. The former 
honored one, Sergei Rachmaninoff (Mus.D., 1922), outstanding composer 
and pianist; and Columbia honored three: Walter Damrosch (Mus.D., 
1914), conductor of the New York Symphony Orchestra; William Mengel- 
berg (Mus.D., 1928), successor to Damrosch; and Miles Farrow (Mus.D., 
1926), organist of New York City’s Episcopal Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine. The famous Polish pianist, Ignace Jan Paderewski (LL.D., 1922), 
was honored by Columbia at the time he was Poland’s Prime Minister. 

The actors, painters, and musicians combined w'ere awarded fewer 
honors than were authors. Washington Irving, noted American "writer, and 
James Grahame, an Englishman, were awarded LL.D.’s by Harvard in the 
1830 decade. The only writer to receive a doctorate from the seven institu- 
tions in the 1870’s was another resident of England who was given an 
LL.D. by Columbia in 1877. Three of the universities in the 1907-16 period 
and four in the 1919-28 decade gave awards to authors. In the former pe- 
riod, Harvard honored four writers, including the Anglo-American novelist 
Henry James. Columbia gave Litt.D.’s to three literary figures and Cali- 
fornia bestowed LL.D.’s upon two, one of whom was John Muir, author and 
naturalist. Both Harvard and Columbia gave Litt.D.’s rather than LL.D.’s 
to authors and artists after 1900. Among the outstanding writers given 
honorary doctorates in the 1919-28 period were Robert Bridges, poet 
laureate of England (Litt.D., Harvard, 1924), Booth Tarkington (Litt.D., 
Columbia, 1924), Willa Cather {Litt.D., Columbia, 1928), DuBose Hey- 
ward (Litt.D,, University of North Carolina, 1928) , and Hamlin Garland 
(Litt.D., University of Wisconsin, 1926). 

The granting of degrees to journalists and publishers is also a rela- 
tively recent practice. Columbia gave more honorary degrees to this group 
than the other six universities combined. In the 1907-16 decade, three 
editors and one publisher were honored: Richard Gilder, editor of the 
Century^ E. L. Burlingame of Scribner’s Magazine, Charles R. Miller, edi- 
tor of the New York Times, and George H. Putnam, head of the Putnam 
publishing house. AD were given Litt.D.’s. In the 1919-28 period, Colum- 
bia honored the publisher of the New York Times, Adolph S. Ochs; and 
four editors: E. P. MitdbeD of the New York Sun, Robert Bridges of Scrih- 
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ncr^s Magazine, Victor Lawson of the Chicago Daily News, and John St. 
Loe Strachey of the London Spectator. Most of these men could he accu- 
rately described as publishing executives. However, Clarence Poe (LL.D., 
North Carolina, 1928), editor of the Progressive Farmer, Leiia Mechlin 
(D.F.A., Nebraska, 1927), art critic of the Washington, D. C., Evening 
Star, and Walter Lippmann (LL.D., Wisconsin, 1927), former associate 
editor of the New Republic and then on the staff of the New York W orld, 
were practicing journalists. 

Holders of political office have consistently been very much in evidence 
on commencement platforms. One of five of all the honorary doctorates of 
the seven institutions for the periods studied were awarded to this group. 
As Table 3 shows, the number given in the several periods varied widely 
from none in one decade for Nebraska and Smith to more than 50% for 
North Carolina in the 1907-16 decade. 


TABLE 3 

PERCENTAGE OF HONORARY DOCTORATES TO HOLDERS OF 
POLITICAL OFFICE* 



Harvard 

TJniv. 

Columbia 

tJniv. 

Univ. of 

N. Carolina 

XTniv. of 
Wisconsin 

Univ. of 
Kebraslca 

Univ. of 
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Before 1787 

28 
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11 
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1870.1^70 
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2 
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43 
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20 

17 

53 

8 

B 

17 

0 

1919-1928 .. 

17 

28 

31 

15 

7 

20 

5 


*Iiicliides senators, governors, cabinet members, diplomats, judges, etc. The high- 
est percentage for each institution is in italic figures. 


Those honored most frequently were judges and diplomats; about one- 
third were the former and one-fourth the latter. North Carolina and Har- 
vard led in awards to the judiciary. And Harvard and Wisconsin were 
first in the awards to Ambassadors and Consuls, a group which received a 
considerably larger percentage after 1900 than in the 1830’s and 1870’s. 

An analysis of the offices held by the politicians awarded honorary doc- 
torates by the seven institutions in the 1919-28 period is given in Table 4. 
It reveals that judges from local and state courts received more degrees 
than any other group. The period, in general, was similar to the 1907-16 
decade, when 60 politicians, of whom 17 were judges, were granted hon- 
orary degrees. In the earlier decade only four diplomatic representatives of 
the States government received doctorates. But in the later period, 

six of the recipients were Cabinet m^nbers, three were Senators, and nine 
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TABLE 4 

NUMBER OF HONORARY DOCTORATES GRANTED TO HOLDERS OF 
POLITICAL OFFICE, 1919-28 
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Total — 

14 

23 

14 

6 

2 

9 

1 

69 


^ Other than diplomats. 

tSeventeen of these 'are further classified as U. S. Supreme Court Justices and 
judges in state courts. 

JRelief administrators. 

IFederal ofl&ce holders. 

foreign diplomats. On the other hand, 11 Governors were honored in the 
1907-16 period and three in 1919-28. Members of the U. S. House of 
Representatives received no award in either decade, with the one exception 
of Representative Oscar W. Underwood of Alabama {LL.D., Columbia, 
1912). 

Harvard gave first honorary doctorates to diplomats in the pre-war 
decade and none in the 1919-28 period. The five included awards to diplo- 
mats from France, Brazil, Argentina, and Great Britain. Jam» Bryce, then 
the British Ambassador, roscived two of these five degrees, an LL.D. in 
1907 and a Litt.D. in 1909 (also LL.D., 19(^, Wisconsin, and Califoniia, 
1909) . (It was with specific refer^ee to practices in the United States diat 
Bryce observed: “Honorary degr^ are in some institutions, and not those 
usually of hi^<^ standing, conferral with a profusoicss whidi s€«ns to 
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argue an exaggerated appreciation of inconspicuous merit/’) Harvard 
honored three other foreign officiak in each decade: a member of the Ger- 
man Reichstag, a Governor of Tripoli, and a Chief Justice of Canada re- 
ceived doctorates in the 1907-16 years; and King Albert of Belgium, Prime 
Minister King of Canada, and Judge Bartholdy of the Hague Tribunal in 
the post-war period. 

Two American diplomats, the Ambassadors to Italy and France, were 
honored by Harvard in the pre-war decade. Five were given LL.D.’s in 
the 1919-28 period. Among them were Dwight Morrow, Ambassador to 
Mexico, and Charles R. Crane, Minister to China, vice-chairman of Wil- 
son’s 1912 campaign fund, and president of the Crane Plumbing Supply 
Company (also given an LL.D. by the University of Wisconsin). The six 
judges honored by Harvard in 1907-16 were all state court justices, three 
from Massachusetts, two from New York, and one from New Jersey. The 
two judges given LL.D.’s in the 1919-28 period were Edward T. Sanford 
of the U .S. Supreme Court, and Benjamin Carodozo, who subsequently be- 
came a member of that body. A Massachusetts Attorney General who later 
aided in convicting Sacco and Vanzetti was given an LL.D. in 1922. Har- 
vard honored the elected governors of Kentucky and New York and the 
appointed governor of the Philippines in the 1907-16 decade. The New 
York Governor awarded an LL.D, By Harvard in 1910 was Charles Evans 
Hughes (also LL.D., Columbia, 1907), subsequently Chief Justice of the 
U. S. Supreme Court. Three Cabinet members received LL.D.’s in the 
1907-16 period and two in the 1919-28 period. Elihu Root, Secretary of 
State, received Harvard’s LL.D. in 1907 and the Secretaries of Navy and 
War were given LL.D.’s in 1911 and 1913. The two in the later period 
were Secretary of Treasury Andrew Mellon (LL.D., Harvard, 1926, and 
Columbia, 1924) - The one Senator given an honorary doctorate was Un- 
derwood of Alabama (LL.D., 1924) , who had been previously honored by 
Columbia while he was still a Congressman. 

Of the seven institutions, Harvard honored more foreign diplomats and 
politicians in the pre-war decade, while Columbia gave more in the post- 
war decade. German Ambassador von Bemstorff was the only foreign dip- 
lomat to receive a Columbia doctorate in the former period, but six diplo- 
mats — ^from China, Japan, Portugal, Belgium, Italy, and France — ^were hon- 
ored in the 1919-28 period. Except for diplomats, only one foreign poli- 
tician, a French Senator, was honored in the 1907-16 period, hut five — ^in- 

®®Bryce, James, Americmi Commonwealth^ p, 725. 
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eluding King Albert of Belgium, Prime Minister Briand of France, and 
Prime Minister Paderewski of Poland — were given LL.D.’s in the later 
period. Columbia honored one American diplomat in each of the two 
periods, Myron T. Herrick, Ambassador to France in 1915, and Maurice 
Egan, Ambassador to Denmark in 1919. Three American judges were 
given LL.D.’s in the pre-war period and seven in the 1919-28 decade. Five 
of the ten were New York State judges; two, Edward D. White and Harlan 
Fiske Stone, were among the nine U. S. Supreme Court justices; and one, 
John Bassett Moore, was a member of the permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion of the Hague. Columbia gave degrees to three Governors, Charles 
Evans Hughes of New York, Simeon E. Baldwin of Connecticut and Sam- 
uel W. McCall of Massachusetts in the 1907-16 period. Only tw’o, Alfred 
E. Smith and N. L. Miller, both of New York State, were honored in the 
1919-28 decade. Herbert Hoover was given an LL.D. in 1920, while he 
was still engaged in his European relief 'work. The only Cabinet member 
honored by Columbia in either decade was Andrew Mellon (LL.D., 1924), 
Secretary of the Treasury. The Columbia citation painted his career in 
imusually generous terms: 

Graduated at the University of Pittsburgh with the Qass of 1872; intimately and 
most influentially associated with the sound and constructive industrial and financial 
development of that great capital of industry and its neighborhood; laying aside the 
personal care of large interests to give faithful and highly skilled service to the 
American people; as Secretary of the Treasury, forty-ninth in that long succession 
which begins with the name of Alexander Hamilton, Columbia’s greatest gift to the 
nation; thorough in grasp of the fundamental principles of economics and public 
finance; patient and clear in their exposition; untiring and courageous in their de- 
fense; highest type of generous and devoted public servanL*^® 

The University of North Carolina favored more judges. Governors, and 
Cabinet members than any other of the seven universities, hut most of 
them were of local renown. Ten of the 11 judges honored in the pre- and 
post-war decades were members of the Supreme Court of North Carolina. 
Five Governors had LL.D.’s bestowed upon them in the pre-war period and 
one in the 1919-28 decade. All but Governor Woodrow Wilson of New 
Jersey were from North Carolina. Every local Governor who served dur- 
ing the 1907-16 decade was honored. North Carolina took special interest 
in honoring Democrats. The only Republican politician made a Doctor of 
Laws was a U. S. Circuit Court Judge who was given an LL.D. in 1927. 
Five members of President Wilson’s Cabinet were given LL.D.’s; th^ in- 

^^CohmMa Uniperdty Eonormj Degrees, 29(^4932, p. 92. 
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eluded Josephus Daniek, Secretary of the Navy and a native son, and 
William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury. Vice-President Thomas R. 
Marshall and Senator Redfield of North Carolina were given LL.D.’s in the 
1907-16 period. Senator Carter Glass of Virginia received an LL.D. in 
1923. No foreign diplomats received honorary degrees from this institu- 
tion, but an alumnus who had formerly been in the United States diplo- 
matic service was given an honorary LL.D. in the pre-war period. The 
remaining five politicians honored in these two decades were the heads of 
various state departments. 

Only two politicians received honorary doctorates from the University 
of Wisconsin in the 1907-16 period. Both were foreign diplomats : British 
Ambassador Bryce (LL.D., 1908), and German Ambassador von Bernstorff 
(LL.D., 1910). Wisconsin honored six holders of political ofiSce in the 
1919-28 decade, including a French diplomat to this country, a former 
United States Ambassador to China, and three judges serving Wisconsin 
state courts. 

The University of Nebraska gave few degrees to politicians. The only 
one honored in the 1907-16 period was a judge of the Nebraska Supreme 
Court and the two given honorary doctorates in the 1919-28 period were a 
local judge and the Assistant Secretary of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The University of California singled out five politicians in the 1907-16 
period and nine in the following decade. Unlike North Carolina, most of 
those honored by California were Republicans. Of the five, two were 
judges and three were foreign diplomats: Ambassador Bryce and the Prime 
Ministers of Australia and British Columbia. In the 1919-28 period, three 
judges, all from California courts, were given LL.D.’s along with British 
Ambassador Sir Auckland Campbell Geddes (LL.D., 1922) ; the Canadian 
diplomat and industrialist, Vincent Massev (LL.D., 1928) ; and Hubert 
Work, Secretary of the Interior (LL.D., 1927). The former Secretary of 
State and Senator, Elihu Root, was given an LL.D. by California in 1923 
to add to his collection of nearly 20 honorary degrees. The remaining two 
recipients were W. B. Greeley, Chief Forester of the United States, and 
Stephen T. Mather, the director of the National Park Service. 

Smith College gave only one honorary doctorate to a politician during 
the two decades. In contrast to the other six institu’^ions, which honored 
only male politicians. Smith College conferred its LL.D. in 1925 on a 
woman, Florence E. Allen, then Judge of the Supreme Court of Ohio. 

What considerations, other than the merit of recipients, entered into 
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the selection of the holders of political ofiSce? The high percentage of local 
men honored indicates that proximity to the institution was a ¥ery impor- 
tant factor. The marked tendency to give doctorates to Governors and 
judges of the local state indicates that the strategic importance of a posi- 
«^ion was also a vital consideration. Many of the repr^ntatives and diplo- 
mats of foreign countries were individuals about whom the honorary de- 
gree committees probably knew very little, in which case the degrees were 
conferred more as a compliment to the foreign nation than as an award for 
the individual’s accomplishments. At the Universities of North Carolina 
and California the political party to which the recipient belonged seemed 
to be an especially important consideration. But in all the universities ap- 
parently considerations other than merit alone determined the selection of 
recipients. 

Do the larger universities tend to favor liberal or conservative poli- 
ticians? The answer depends, of course, on personal interpretations of the 
terms ‘Tiberal” and “conservative.” The granting of an honorary degree 
hy Princeton to the Socialist leader and alumnus Norman Thomas was a 
unique exception to a general rule. A more typical example of Princeton’s 
recipients is President Harding (LL.D., 1922). His citation read in part: 

Our people are one in honoring bis readiness to seek tbe best advice ... bis 
capable handling of complicated difficulties . - . and self-effacing modesty. Tbe sweep- 
ing away of extravagant waste . . . shows him a master in finance. His vote as 
Senator for the anti-strike clause in the railroad bill and bis attitude as President on 
tbe bonus reveal his quiet courage. ... He stands in the tradition of Lincoln, a man 
of the people . . . heeding the will of the people and tbe need of the world.^^ 

In the case of the less extreme liberal and conservative politicians, 
scholarly attainments seemed to be an important consideration. The liberal 
Justice Cardozo of the U. S. Supreme Court received more honorary de- 
grees than his more conservative but less scholarly colleagues, Pierce Butler 
and James C. McReynoIds. The more conservative politicians of scholarly 
attainments, however, have probably received more honorary degrees than 
eaually scholarly liberals. Justice Holmes received five honorary 
while Qiief Justice Hughes received four times as many. Justice Hugo L. 
Black has one honorary degree (LL.D., University of Mabama, 1941) and 
Justice Felix Frankfurter two, but the more conservative Justice Willis Van 
DeVanter was awarded five LL.D.’s. 

How did awards to the Roosevelt Cabinet of 1934 compare with awards 

Andrew Fl'emiug, Presentations for Ham&mry Degrees m PriMsetm Um* 
verdty, 190S492S, pp- ^-S36. 
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to the Coolidge Cabinet of 1924? Columbia and Harvard gave five hon- 
orary degrees to the men who made up the Coolidge Cabinet of 1924 but 
honored only one member of the Roosevelt Cabinet of 1934. The one de- 
gree was given by Columbia to Secretary of State Cordell Hull, who is 
considered a conservative influence in the New Deal. 

In 1838, Harvard bestowed an LL.D. on James T. Austin, Massachu- 
setts Attorney-General who had praised the Illinois mob which killed 
Elijah P. Lovejoy, the abolitionist preacher and publisher. One hundred 
years later, a New England College gave honorary degrees to two business 
men who were descendants of L 9 vejoy. In speaking at the occasion, ex- 
President Hoover praised the abolitionist’s sacrifice for freedom of the 
press. In 1922 Harvard gave an LL.D. to a Massachusetts attorney who 
soon after aided in the conviction of Sacco and Vanzetti. It may be won- 
dered if, in the year 2022, a college will honor descendants of these men 
at a celebration memorializing the struggle for freedom of speech? 

Lawyers, if we exclude holders of political office and professors of law, 
received a low percentage of the honorary doctorates after 1900. In the 
1907-16 decade, Harvard honored four attorneys; Columbia, two; and the 
University of California, one. The University of North Carolina granted 
LL.D.’s to four lawyers in the 1919-28 period. During these years. Har- 
vard honored two attorneys and Columbia, Wisconsin, and California each 
honored one. Five of Harvard’s six lawyers were alumni as were the two 
honored by California and the one by Wisconsin. Two lawyers honored 
by Harvard and one of those given a degree by North Carolina were trus- 
tees of the institutions. Two of Columbia’s recipients were trustees of in- 
stitutions affiliated with Columbia. 

At least two of the lawyers were members of wealthy families. Joseph 
H. Choate (LL.D., Columbia, 1916) who often represented the legal in- 
terests of the Rockefellers was the recipient of 15 honorary degrees. He 
was a vigorous defender of private property, and his efforts as counsel 
helped bring about the 1894 decision of the Supreme Court which de- 
clared the income tax law unconstitutional. He received honors from 
Harvard, Rutgers, Amherst, Yale, Union, and others, but none from state 
or public institutions. 

The increasing control of higher education by business pointed out by 
Thorstein Veblen,*^^ J. E. Kirkpatrick^^ and other scholars, is reflected in 

42yebleii, Thorstein, The Higher Letmung in Americti, A McTnoTcmdum on the 
Conduct of Universities by Business Mem, 

^Kirkpatrick, J. E., American College and Its Rulers, 
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tlie honorary degree policies of some of these institutions. The University 
of Wisconsin and Smith College were the only two of the seven universities 
in the decades studied which did not grant doctorates to bankers, industrial- 
ists, or other business men as such. These two institutions were probably 
most free of business control. However, several of the Wisconsin recipients 
had important business interests: Frank B. Jewett (Sc.D., 1927) classified 
as an electrical engineer, was vice-president of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, and Governor C. C. Washburne (LL.D., 1874) had 
a hand in several industrial enterprises. 

Before 1900, business men were seldom given honorary degrees. Only 
one, James Lenox (LL.D., Columbia, 1875) of all those studied before this 
date, was a book collector and philanthropist who had retired from busi- 
ness nearly 40 years before he received the degree.**"* In the 1907-16 period, 
approximately one of every 35 persons honored was a business man. This 
number increased so that one of every 12 in the 1919-28 period belonged 
to this group. Actually, business men made up even a larger part of the 
group than that; a number of those classified under other occupational 
headings were also bankers, industrialists, and corporation directors. For 
example, Andrew Mellon, who was one of America’s richest men, was in- 
cluded in the political group because of his position as Secretary of the 
Treasury. Several of the editors were also heads of large publishing com- 
panies; and some of the lawyers, college presidents, scientists, engineers, 
and diplomats were also corporation directors. 

Of the nine honorary doctorate given to busine^ men in the 1907- 
16 period who were not included under other occupational categories, Har- 
vard bestowed five, Columbia two, and North Carolina and California one 
each. John Pierpont Morgan, Sr., probably the most powerful banker of 
his time, was given an honorary LL.D. by Harvard in 1910. Horace Davis, 
a San Francisco manufacturer, was honored by both Harvard (1911) 
and California (1912). Theodore N. Vail, president of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company and director of many other corporations, 
received Harvard’s LL.D. in 1915. The names of almost aU of these busi- 
ness men have appeared as contributors to Harvard in one or more of the 
annual reports of the treasurer of the institution. A. B. Hepburn, banker, 
given an LL.D. bv Columbia in 1911, was one of the institution’s finan- 
cial supporters. The one business man honored hy North Carolina was a 
trustee and Benefactor of the university. 


^DieShnmy of Americm Biography, V6L 11, p. 172. 
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Harvard, in the 1919-28 decade, gave more honorary degrees to busi- 
ness men than any o£ the other six institutions, and Harvard and Columbia 
together bestowed over twice as many doctorates on business men as the 
other five institutions combined. Harvard honored 13, Columbia and 
California six each, North Carolina two, and Nebraska one. 

Following in the footsteps of his father, J. P, Morgan, Jr., accepted 
an LL.D. in 1923 from Harvard, and at least four other awards from in- 
stitutions of higher learning. One of these awards, made by New York 
University, evoked the following caustic comment from John T. Flynn: 

If you -were such an imposing figure as J. P. Morgan, you not only could get 
almost any degree, but the chancellor or governors would not even ask you to call 
and get it. Ordinary millionaires were dealt with on the cash-and-carry system. They 
bad to come and get their diplomas. But New York University gave a degree to 
Happy Jack Morgan in the middle of a term and delivered it to him at his own 
tradesmen's entrance. The Chancellor went down with his retinue to the Morgan 
menage in Madison Avenue, put on their holiday canonicals, then paraded across the 
library where they turned Jack into a Doctor of Commerce.**® 

One of Morgan’s partners, Henry Pomeroy Davison, was given an 
LL.D. by Harvard in 1919, by Columbia in 1920, and by six other private 
Eastern institutions. Robert Bacon and James J. Storrow of Lee, Hig- 
ginson and Company were given LL.D.’s by Harvard. George F. Baker 
of the First National Bank of New York, who gave more than six million 
dollars to Harvard’s School of Business, was awarded an honorary degree 
by that university in 1926. William P. G. Harding, banker and Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, received two LL.D.’s in 1922, 
one from Harvard and one from Columbia. Owen D. Young, chairman 
of the Board of General Electric and a director of Electric Bond and Share 
Company, Adirondack Power and Light Corporation, and many other pri- 
vately owned public utilises and industries, was given an LL.D. by Har- 
vard in 1924 and by Columbia in 1925. He received 14 other honorary 
degrees, all from private institutions, before 1930. 

Why did private institutions give a larger share of their honors to 
business men than did public universities? The greater dependence of the 
former on voluntary gifts for support may offer a partial explanation. Ed- 
ward Stephen Harkness, who at the time of his death in 1940 had contrib- 
uted more than ten million dollars to Columbia, received an LL.D. in 1928 
from that institution. Harkness inherited his millions from his father, who 

John T., "Other Feoule’s Money,** New Republic, July 5, 1933, p. 208. 
The degree was given in the 19^*s. 
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made a considerable fortune in Standard Oil. His gifts were undoubtedly 
a factor in making Columbia decide he was worthy of an LL.D. — although 
he was referred to as a ‘‘Man of Affairs” in the award citation. Such 
business men as Thomas W. Lamont (LL.D., 1932) and Albert H. Wig- 
gin (LL.D., 1932) were also cited as “Men of Affairs” by Columbia. The 
citations usually mention only service and altruism, and not the success of 
the business men in accumulating large fortunes for themselves or, as 
Veblen said, that they “had the patience or astuteness to place themselves 
in the way of this multifarious flow of unearned increment, and were en- 
dowed with a retentive grasp.”^® Thomas W. Lament’s citation, for ex- 
ample, was jflnesse itself : 

Always and everywhere patient, just, wise, far-seeing, and generous; eager in the 
support of sound public policies and of innumerable undertakings for the betterment 
of men; illustrating to the full the international mind tirelessly working in the prac- 
tical service of his country and of all mankind.^^ 

The award of Doctor of Music on William Woodin fay Syracuse 
University aroused this comment by John T. Flynn: 

Syracuse . . . gave a degree to Mr. William Woodin, chairman of the board of the 
American Car and Foundry Company and, for the fleeting moment. Secretary of the 
Treasury. . . . However, the Doc got his degree not for his studies with the House 
of Morgan, but for his amazing achievements on the guitar. He was made a Doctor 
of Music. One can not help wondering, however, if Syracuse wanted to honor music 
and a musician and a composer, why it didn’t confer a degree on Irving Berlin ... or 
at least on the genius who wrote “Yes, We Have No Bananas,” and why the Univer- 
sity, when it sought a new Doctor of Music, chose a millionaire guitar player.^* 

The two business men honored by the University of North Carolina in 
the 1919-28 period were a cotton manufacturer and Julian Shakespeare 
Carr, president of the Bull Durham Tobacco Company. Lucius S. Storrs, 
the one business man honored by the University of Nebraska (D. Eng., 
1927), was an alumnus who became head of the New England Investment 
and Security Company and the Connecticut Company. Most of the six 
business men honored by the University of California were from the local 
state and included some of its richest men. Henry M. Robinson, banker 
and industrialist, was given an LL.D. in 1925. Henry E. Huntington, 
president or director of more than one dozen railroads and other corpora- 
tions, was given an LL.D. in 1924, the same year that Ambrose Swasey, 

Veblen, op, cit,^ p. 71. 

n. '*^1. 

‘‘SFlyim, John T., “Other People’s Money,” New RepaiMcp July 5, 1933, p. 
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manufacturer and inventor of astronomical instruments, Banker Charles 
C. Teague, and William B. Storey, railway executive were honored. 

State universities and colleges seemed to be less directly influenced by 
large business interests than were private institutions, although the influence 
of business groups in state institutions was strong. Professor Counts study 
found that one-third of the trustees of 34 state universities and colleges 
were proprietors (bankers, manufacturers, merchants, brokers, etc.).^® 
Professor Jerome Davis reported that over two-thirds of the trustees of 
more than a score of private institutions were representatives of big busi- 
ness.^® 

Over 20% of the business men who received honorary doctorates from 
the seven institutions studied in the 1919-28 period were trustees of the 
conferring institutions. Less than four per cent of the other recipients 
were trustees. In general, business men received more honors from the 
private institutions* However, Smith College was an exception; it hon- 
ored no representatives of business in the decades studied. On the other 
hand, the University of California, a public institution, surpassed Colum- 
bia in the proportion of honorary degrees given to business men. (Cali- 
fornia also had an even higher percentage of business men on its board of 
trustees than did Columbia.) The other three state institutions gave few 
honors to business men. 

Few of the business men honored had scholarly inclinations or achieve- 
ments. Some had acquired fortunes by methods considered by many as 
detrimental to the general welfare. Others came into the possession of 
great wealth by the accident of birth. Their financial power and mone- 
tary contributions to universities were probably the real reasons for the 
degrees bestowed upon them. The theory that honorary degrees are de- 
signed for academic accomplishments has hardly limited the number con- 
ferred on business men and other such non-academic occupations. But it 
has somehow barred labor leaders, farmers, and similar groups. Yet the 
achievements of a successful trade union ofScial probably come as near to 
being academic as those of an investment banker or a corporation director 
— indeed, some would say that labor leaders have done more to promote 
the general welfare of the American people than have some of the busi- 
ness leaders who have been awarded honorary degrees. 

The median age of the business men at the time they were honored 

'^^Counts, op. aX, p. 57. 

Jerome, Capitalism and Its Cidturs^ p. 346. 
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dropped from 70 years for the 1907-16 period to 61 for the 1919-28 decade. 
J. P. Morgan, Sr., received his LL.D. at the age of 73 but his son was 
only 56 when Harvard made him a Doctor of Laws. 

Army and Navy officers have received few* honorary degrees in peace 
periods, but during and shortly after wars their share has increased con- 
siderably. Of the seven institutions studied. North Carolina and Smith 
gave no awards to military figures in any of the periods covered. 

Three of the 20 honors conferred by Harvard in the Revolutionary War 
period, 1776-1787, went to Generals Washington, Gates and Lafayette. 
In the peaceful years that follow^ed, military men received few honors. 
No active Army or Navy officers were given degrees in the 1870 decade, 
although some former soldiers who had returned to civilian life, including 
General Grant, were honored. An award in 1871 to Major General Phil 
H. Sheridan evoked the following comment from Prof. Francis Leiber of 
Columbia University in a letter to Hamilton Fish: 

I observe that Genl Csicl Sheridan has been made LL.D. by some ’Western Col- 
lege. You are not old enough to recollect that, in 1815, Wellington and Bliicher re- 
ceived the doctorate from Oxford University, Some one said, ‘*What did they make 
old Bliicher doctor of?” I am not quite sure of what was the reply: at least, they 
made him doubtless Doctor of Canon Law.®^ 

General William C. Gorgas and General George W. Goethals, who 
were more famous for their work in building the Panama Canal than for 
military achievements, and General Hugh L. Scott, better known as an 
expert in Indian lore than as a General, were honored by Harvard and 
Columbia in the 1907-16 decade. In contrast, in the years immediately 
following 1918, 11 doctorates were given to generals and admirals by 
these two institutions. Admiral William S. Sims was showered with de- 
grees by Harvard, Columbia, California, and 11 other colleges in four 
years (1919-23). In 1919 General E. H. Crowder received degrees from 
Harvard, Columbia, Princeton, and Brown. He and Sims were recipients 
of LL.D.’s from these three “blue-blood” institutions at one commence- 
ment season. In England, during 1919, General John J. Peishing was given 
LL.D.’s at St. Andrews and Cambridge, and a D.C.L. at Oxford. When 
he returned to America in 1920, he accepted LL.D.’s from seven institu- 
tions, including Yale, Harvard, and Columbia. In a period of three 
years, he received a dozen doctorates in all Marshal Ferdinand Foch of 

SiOriginal letter. Library of Congress. Fish MSS. Doctor of Canon Law was a 
degree, used Bttle after 1800, which was given to religious scholars proficient in 
the laws (Le., canons) of the church. 
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France made a tour of the United States in 1921 and was weighted down 
with degrees. Columbia called a special convocation in order to make 
him a Doctor of Laws. It was in this connection that President Butler 
made one of the longest citations of his career ^in the course of which he 
observed: 

This University is a tried and trusted home of true patriotism, of lofty faith, and 
of noble ideals. It has taken part, honorable and distinguished part, in the war for 
American Independence^^ and in the war for the preservation of the Union of Ameri- 
can States- ... The Great War whose storm clouds broke in the early days of August, 
1914, came to us as a great shock. . . . Onslaught succeeded onslaught, and outrage 
followed outrage, until finally the patience of our liberty-loving people was exhausted 
and we took the place that God in high Heaven had kept waiting for us by the side 
of our Allies. . . . Columbia University hails in your person the Commander-in- Chief 
of the Allied Armies, the sober scholar who brought to the command of millions of 
men . . . and their strategy, not alone a vast knowledge but a firm character and an 
indomitable will. We rejoice to recall that when it was reported to you that the 
troops under your command were tired with their long and terrible exertion, you 
answered, “The enemy are more tired still. Attack!” That command was given not 
alone in the spirit of the military conqueror, but in that of the moral hero. . . . 

For more than a century and a half Columbia University has called to its highest 
place of honor some of the great names of the world. It has never called a name with 
more gladness or with more pride, and it has never called a name that is likely 
longer to remain written on the scrolls of human history, than that of Ferdinand 
Foch, Marshal of France, whom I now admit to the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
honoris causa in this University, with all the rights and privileges that attach 
thereto.®^ 

There was a decline in the total number of degrees given in the war 
periods and a rapid increase in the periods immediately following. The 
alumni records of the leading institutions of the 1860’s revealed this trend. 
Harvard, Columbia, the University of North Carolina, New York Uni- 
versity, Princeton, Yale, and Dartmouth gave 70 honorary degrees in 
1860. As the war drums were sounding in 1861, only 47 such awards were 
made. The number remained the same during the following year and fell 
to 40 in 1863; it increased the following year, and in 1865, the last year 
of the war, 69 degrees were conferred. In 1866, there were 82 honorary 

52The speaker failed to mention that Columbia, before the American Revolution 
when it was known as King’s CoHege, was controlled almost entirely by Tories, that 
the students and townspeople made President Cooper flee to an English man-of-war 
for protection, that the faculty and trustees and the recipients of honorary degrees 
before 1776 were nearly all opposed to Washington and what he stood for. What 
patriots there were were found in the student body. 

^Columbia Honorary Degrees, 1902-1932, p. 79. 
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degrees given by these seven institutions. The Spanish-American War of 
1898 produced a similar result In 1896, 755 degrees were given; in the 
brief war period of 1898, colleges and universities reported only 632 re- 
cipients; but in 1899, 735 honorary degrees were conferred. In 1916, 825 
honorary degrees were conferred; in 1918, when the nation’s energies 
were bent on the defeat of Germany, there were only 736. In 1920, 989 
honors were awarded; and in 1922 the number rose to 1082.®^ 

SUMMARY 

The first three decades of the twentieth century saw a phenomenal de- 
velopment of graduate schools, a quadrupling of college enrollments, and 
a doubling of both the number and varieties of honorary degrees con- 
ferred.®® However, for any given year, even after 1920, only about one- 
third of the liberal arts colleges and universities awarded any honorary 
degrees. After 1900, a larger proportion of honorary degrees were doc- 
torates and a smaller percentage was given in the form of master’s and 
bachelor’s than prior to that time. The percentage of D.D.’s declined 
sharply while LL.D.’s, Sc.D.’s, and LittD.’s increased in popularity. 

The trend has been to honor older men in the more recent periods. 
In general, the honorary degree recipients of Harvard and Columbia 
have been older than those of the four state universities. The median age 
of the recipients of the seven institutions in the 1919-28 period was 60 
years compared with 54.3 years for Congressmen, and 51.2 years for 4000 
persons covered for the first time in Who* s Who in America for 1928-29. 

Six of the institutions seemed reluctant to consider women eligible for 
honorary degree. No women received honors from them in the periods 
before 1900. One per cent of their awards went to women in the 1907-16 
period and four per cent in the 1919-28 period. In contrast. Smith College 
gave nearly 20% of its awards to men. Throughout the periods studied, 
women made considerable progress. By 1920, 17% of the in-course Ph.D.’s 
went to women and as early as 1900 over 30% of all college students were 
females- 

Twenty-six per cent of the men and women in Wh6*s Who m Ameiicay 
1928-29, had earned doctorate®, while for the 1919-M |wriod only 19% 

®4Soiirce of fiancores for 1898 , 1 ^, 1918 , 19 ^, and 1922 Is the reports of the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

®sStndeii! enrollnjcnt In r^nlar scs^on in 19(KI ww Jffi4,284; in 19^, 971,584- 
Nnmber of different tvpc* of honorary degrees given in 1900 was 16; in 1930, 37- 
Ihe individuals given honorary degr^ incrcs^d froiii 701 in 19(X) to 1,347 in 1930. 
AH figures are firotn the U. S. a/ Educ&dom Mepmts, 
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of the recipients of honorary degrees had earned doctorates. A study of 
600 college presidents by Professor Luther E. Warren revealed that well 
over half of those without earned doctorates had honorary ones while less 
than one-third of those with earned doctorates had received honorary de- 
grees. The present writer checked the earned and honorary degrees of 
150 full professors at Columbia, Harvard, and the University of North 
Carolina and found a similar situation: 64.7% of those without earned doc- 
torates had honorary degrees, but only 19.8% of those with earned doc- 
torates had honorary degrees. 

In recent periods, more and more honors have been bestowed on per- 
sons already honored. At Harvard and Columbia, where this practice has 
been most common, the majority of the recipients before 1840 never re- 
ceived another honorary degree; hut in the 1919-28 years, over half of the 
recipients collected at least four awards and some had 20 or 30 such honors. 
College presidents were among the most frequent recipients. Those college 
executives honored by Columbia and Harvard in the 1907-16 decade gath- 
ered an average of nine honorary degrees per person. Presidents of the 
United States, from Lincoln to Franklin D, Roosevelt, have received an 
average of ten honorary degrees. As the recipient of 52 honorary degrees, 
Herbert Hoover probably has more such awards than any other man living 
or dead. 

In general, the persons honored from the local state have included 
fewer important individuals than an equal number of recipients from out- 
side the state — although the trend has been to confer a smaller share of 
the awards on local people. After the First World War, however, some 
reversal of this trend was evident when the number of local persons In- 
creased to about 40% of the total. On the other hand, an increasing num- 
ber of awards— one out of every seven made by the institutions studied — 
went to foreigners. Columbia and Harvard gave the most honors to for- 
eigners and the four state universities the fewest Most of the foreigners 
were from the dominant European nations and those most friendly to 
the United States. During the American Revolution, Frenchmen were 
favored; before the First World War (1907-16) Germans can» into first 
position; and after the war the English were the most popular. The isola- 
tionist sentiment following 1918 was reflected in the sharp drop in num- 
ber of degrees to foreigners. 

Church affiiliation was found for about one-third of the recipients 
studied. At five institutions all were Protestants. The other two. Harvard 
and Columbia, awarded a few honors to Catholic® and Jews in somewhat 
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increasing niimbers in the more recent periods. Tliat only Protestants 
were found among the recipients of four state universides indicated the 
strength of the Protestant culture setting. On the other hand, at Notre 
Dame, a Catholic University, 25 of the 28 recipients in the 1919-28 period 
whose affiliations were found were Catholics. While religious influences 
on higher education were undoubtedly weaker than in former periods, 
the beliefs of the men in control were still reflected in the selections they 
made. 

The political affiliation of the recipients often mirrored the attitude 
of the institution and the dominant traits of the local culture. At the 
University of North Carolina after 1860, with very few exceptions, the 
recipients were Democrats; while at California, Nebraska, and Wiscon- 
sin, practically all the recipients whose political beliefs were found were 
Republicans. The changes in different periods reflected, in general, the 
national political trends. No members of third parties (after 1870) 
were found. Politicians received about one-fifth of the honorary doctorates 
in all periods. Judges and diplomats were especially popular. The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina surpassed by far the other six in percentage of 
honors awarded to this group. 

Honorary degrw committees also awarded a considerable proportion of 
honors to their own alumni, trustees and faculty members. The long-time 
trend has been to award a larger share to alumni and faculty members 
and fewer to presidents and trustees. 

In the survey of the occupations of recipients the decline in awards to 
the clergy was most noticeable. College professom received an increasing 
percentage of honors up to the First World War, but took fewer awards in 
the post-war decade. College presidents, in proportion to their total num- 
ber, exceeded all other occupations in all periods, and continued to take 
about one-tenth of all honorary degr^ offered by the seven institutions in 
the post-war decade. 

Scholars and scientists outside college walls began to achieve greater 
recognition in the early years of the twentieth century, taking about ten 
per cent of the honors in the 1907-16 period; but they received a somewhat 
smaller share (about six per cent) in the 1919-28 era. Medical doctore 
were given a few honorary degree in all periods, ranging from seven 
per cent before 1787 to one per cent in recent periods. Honorary M.D.’s 
were a common award before 1860 at many institutions of higher learning. 

The literarv and fine arts were seldom r^ognized by the seven institu- 
tions before 19(K). By contrast, about one of 25 in the 1907-16 years and 
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about one in 15 in the 1919-28 period were from this group, which in- 
cluded writers, painters, sculptors, musicians, and actors. Columbia, of 
the seven, looked upon artists with the most favor. It also led in degrees 
awarded to editors and journalists; first honored in the 1907-16 period, 
they received about one of every 30 awards from the seven institutions in 
the 1919-28 period. 

Business men, with one exception, received no honorary degrees in the 
periods before 1900, But in the 1907-16 years five per cent of Harvard's 
recipients and two per cent of Columbia’s were business men. In the 
1919-28 period the percentage tripled at the seven institutions and, except 
for Smith and the University of Wisconsin, continued to show gains in the 
post-war decade. Over 20% of the business men who were recipients in the 
1919-28 years were also trustees of the conferring institution. 

The awards to military leaders fluctuated wuth the war clouds. Dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War years, about one of seven honorary doctorates 
went to generals, but in the peaceful 1830’s and 1870’s no such awards 
were made. Even in 1907-16, only one military leader was honored. In 
the post-war decade, however, the returning generals and admirals re- 
ceived more than a dozen honorary doctorates from the seven institutions. 

These changes can he summarized briefly by presenting the probable 
occupational distribution of ten honorary degree recipients in two selected 
periods : 


Occupation 1830-39 

College professor 1 

College president 1 

Clergyman 5 

Scientist ... 0 

Artist — 0 

Politician 2 

Lawyer — 1 

Busings man 0 


1919-28 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 


10 10 

Although honorary dearrees are still considered as awards for scholarly 
achievement, thev have, almost from the very start, been conferred for an 
unusually wide variety of reasons. 
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^For a long and distinguisked career^ for your great 
benefacfons to the cause of Mgher learning, and for 
mt opening your trap to ask itdiere your money went,” 

Gardner Rsa in the Saturday Emmmg Pmi, Jime 15, IW. 
Reprinted by special permi^ioii. 


CHAPTER V 


National Trends Since 1929 


The preceding chapters have been confined largely to the history of 
honorary degree practices in seven leading institutions. A survey of prac- 
tices in a large number of institutions in the 1930’s, giving an over-all 
view of the contemporary situation and making possible a comparison of 
the practices in various sections of the United States, is the subject of the 
present chapter. 

A questionnaire asking for information on honorary degrees was sent 
to nearly 500 college presidents. It was divided into three sections and 
requested the following types of information for the 1929-38 period: (1) 
figures on the conferring of honorary degrees, (2) the policies of each in- 
stitution and (3) the personal opinion of the college president concerning 
the honorary degree system. The first section asked for the number of 
each kind of honorary degree the institution had conferred and the occu- 
pation, location, religious, and political affiliation of recipients. The sec- 
ond section sought information on the polici^ followed in selecting in- 
dividuals for honorary degrees^ — particularly as to who made the selec- 
tion, what data about a prospective recipient were collated, when the se- 
lection was made, and what limitations on the conferring of honorary de- 
grees were observed. The third section asked for their candid opinions of 
the honorary degree situation in general. It included qu^tions of this 
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nature: What type of work and achievement should be recognized by hon- 
orary degrees? What are the defects and abus^? How can the system 
be improved? The presidents were asked to give their opinions about the 
general practices in the entire United States as they knew them and not 
about their specific institutions. The purpose of this procedure was to 
make possible candid and critical responses as well as evaluations of the 
same general situation. The presidents were also invited to add any perti- 
nent comments they desired to make. The questionnaire was sent in whole 
or in part to 494 universities and colleges and 311 replies (63.0%) giving 
complete or partial information were received.^ Some 269 college pr^i- 
dents (58.7%) supplied all or part of the information requested concern- 
ing their own honorary degree practices. To the questions involving per- 
sonal opinion on honorary degrees in general, 266 of the 458 presidents 
(58.1%) replied. An analysis of the various data obtained is given in 
the following pages. 

Two hundred and sixty-six institutions^ reported that they had con- 
ferred 4,551 honorary degrees in the period 1929-38. This is an average 
of 17 honorary degrees for each college in the ten-year period, or 1.7 such 
honors annually. The 801 colleges and universities reporting to the U. S. 
Office of Education for 1930 conferred 1,347 honorary degrees, which is 
also an annual average of 1.7 per institution. 

The number of honorary degrees granted individually by the 266 in- 
stitutions was not uniform. Over 25% (67 institutions) gave none dur- 
ing this decade. At the opposite extreme, one institution bestowed 151 
awards in the ten-year period. Only four colleges (1.5%) gave more than 
1CK3 such degrees. Twenty-four of the colleges, nearly one-tenth of the 
total, volunteered the information that no honorary degrees had been 
granted during their history. One Southern institution reported in these 
words: [Our] “college is very proud of the fact that in the 68 years 
of its existence, it has never conferred honorary degre.’’ Sixty-eight in- 
stitutions (26%) gave from one to nine honorary degrees in the ten-year 
period, an average of less than one per year. Forty-four college (17%) 

^At fhft outset, to detennine whctber or not the extreme length of the cpiestioii- 
naire would lower the percentage of response, 36 letters were sent out containing the 
first two sections dealing with local practice; 36 others were sent containing the 
third section relating to honorary degr^ in general; and 36 were sent om which 
contained the entire qiie«tioiinaire. Because of the response from rfce’ving the 
separate sections, the entire questionnaire was sent out to the remaining 386 Institu- 
tions. Thus, the complete questionnaire was sent to a total of college presidenti, 

^Three others rqwrted on Section 2 hut omitted Section 1. 
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gave from 10 to 19 during the decade studied. Thus, over two-thirds of 
all the colleges studied an average of less than two degrees honoris 
causa per }ear. Only 7% of the institutions gave an average of five or 
more awards annually in the decade 1929-38. 

Which types of institutions were the most prolific in bestowing hon- 
orary degrees? An examination of public, private, Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, and Negro colleges and universities® revealed that the private 
institutions were the most prolific donors, giving an average of 29 hon- 
orary degrees each during the decade 1929-38. The institutions classified 
as private include many of what might be called the “aristocrats’’ of 
higher education. At the opposite extreme, the Negro colleges averaged 
only five honorary degrees each in the ten years, or one eveiy two years 
per institution. Public institutions conferred an average of 11 degrees 
each; Roman Catholic institutions averaged 12 each; and Protestant 
schools averaged 16 each for the decade. 

Did the average Southern college give more honorary degrees than an 
institution in the Northeast? To compare the distribution, 250^ colleges 
and universities in this study were divided into three geographic sections 
Based on Professor Howard Odum’s classification the Northeast, the 
South (including the Southwest), and the West (including the Middle 
States, the Northwest, and the Far West). Sixty- three of the 250 colleges 
and universities were located in the Northeast, 69 in the South, and 118 
in the West. 

The colleges of the Northeast conferred an average of 27 honorary de- 
grees each. The Southern colleges conferred honors most sparingly, their 
average being 12 per institution for the decade. If the Negro institutions 

SThe classifications used are those of the 1939 Educational Directory of the U. S. 
Office of Education, Bulletin 1939, No. 1, Public means those controlled by state, 
county, city, or municipal government; private, those “controlled by a private cor- 
poration independent of church;"’ Protestant, those under the control of one or more 
Protestant denominations. The small group of 16 Negro colleges included in the 
study were not ^vided by type of control or otherwise, hut were treat^^ as a unit 
and thus were not included in certain comparisons based on these suhdiidsions. 

^Negro institutions were not included. 

sOdum, Howard, Southern Regions of the United States, The Northeast region 
indud^ the slates of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Conns^cut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Delaware, Mary- 
land, and die District of Columbia. The Southern dividon as ii»d here includes^ two 
of Odom’s ri^ions, the South and Southwest, which csomprise the stafw of \irginia, 
Kentndcy, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mi^ssippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
South Carolina, North Carolina. Okhhoma. Texa*^. ew and Anon'*. The 

remaining states make up the third divisaon u«d here and include Odum’s three 
r^ona, the Middle Stat«, the Northwest, and dm Far West. 
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were included, this figure would be even lower. The Western average was 
16 per college for the 10-year period, which was slightly less than the na- 
tional average of 18 per college.® 

Honorary degree practices are considered by the regional and national 
accrediting agencies as one of many factors in determining the standing of 
an institution. This is usually not an important item in the final balance 
unless the degree policy is very bad. During the years 1929-33, 73 in- 
stitutions were rejected by one leading regional accrediting association and 
low standards for conferring honorary degrees were factors which led 
to rejection in two cases."^ Since the accredited colleges® are expected to 
maintain the standards set by accrediting agencies, it would be expected 
that such institutions would have higher standards for conferring hon- 
orary degrees than unaccredited institutions. However, on the criterion 
of number of honorary degrees conferred per college, a purely quantitative 
measure, the opposite was found to be true.^ The 51 unaccredited colleges 
gave an average of ten honorary degrees each for the period 1929-38 
while the 199 accredited colleges gave an average of 20. The accredited in- 
stitutions may have found recipients of equal or higher merit or men of 
greater fame and larger fortune; but if caution may be measured in nu- 
merical terms only, the unaccredited schools were more careful. 

The institutions with enrollments of 1.000 or more conferred an average 
of 23 honorary degrees per collefire, wdiile the institutions with enrollments 
under 1.000 averasred 16 each. The larger institutions, however, conferred 
fewer honorarv degrees per unit of enrollment. 

Women’s colipsres arranted f'^wer honorary degrees than any other type 
of institution. The 32 studied arave only 94 in the 10-vear period, an 
average of less than three ner institution. Coeducational institutions and 
tho«o for men ar'»ve seven times as manv. Twentv-onc of the 32 women’s 
colleares rave no honorary dearrees at all durinar the decade, while only one- 
fifth of the coeducational and men’s institutions conferred no honorary 
degrees. 

^The Batfonal aT^raare S«* 17 if Neirro colleues are included. 

Ceorge F. and Hapjerty, M. E., The Emiuaiioji of Higher InsdtuMom^ 
Volume I, ‘‘Principles of Accrediting Higher Institations,** p. 56* 

SAccredited Instltnlions include those listed in the U- $. Office of Education Eda- 
caUomel Directory^ 1939, as accredited hy national or regional agenci^ 

^The inadequacy of “Eumber” as the sole criterion is, of course, recogtti«<L For 
example, many small'er and unaccredited institutSona may have h«a unable to at- 
tract able men. Pi^slhly many more degrees were profiared than were actually 
awarded. likewi^ it is pewriWe for a coUege to give only one degree to a wy 
undistingiiished individual and lor another college to give ten honors to oatstandiag 
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VAMETY OF DEGREES CONFERRED 

About 94% of all honorary degrees were doctorates, and 5.4% were 
masters’; the honorary bachelor’s degree was almost non-existent. Four 
tj’pes of doctoral degrees — LL.D., D.D., Sc.D., and Litt.D. — made up 
84% of all the honorary degrees conferred. Four other degrees — 
(Doctor of Humane Letters), M.A., Mus.D., and Ped.D. (Doctor of Peda- 
gogy) — comprised 11% of the total. All eight degrees were given to more 
than 95% of all recipients. The remaining five per cent was divided among 
46 other types of degrees. 

The Doctor of Laws, given to more than one-third of all recipients, 
was the most frequently conferred. It was not confined to those in the legal 
or judicial fields but, in this period more than before, was conferred upon 
men of many different occupations. (A number of colleges gave no hon- 
orary degree other than the LL.D.) The Doctor of Divinity degree, con- 
ferred on over one-fourth of all honorary degree candidates, held second 
place. The LL.D. and D.D. degrees together made up two-thirds of the 
total honors. The former has been put to such comprehensive use that 
it alone could be used if the honorary degree were to be confined to a 
single type. 

No other honorary degrees approached the LL.D. and D.D. in popu- 
larity. Considerably less popular was the Sc.D., which was conferred upon 
ten per cent of the total. The Litt.D. was fourth with eight per cent.^® 
In fifth and sixth places were the M.A. and L.H.D. with four and three 
per cent of the total. 

The 46 other t}’pes of honorary degrees that comprised the remaining 
five per cent included a number commonly conferred as in-course degrees. 
Among these were the Bachelor of Arts, Master of Business Administration, 
Master of Fine Arts, Master of Laws, Master of Education, and the elec- 
trical and mechanical engineering degrees. Some of the rarer and more 
oddly named honorary degrees given during the period were: Doctor of 

tOAn indication of the reliability of the data presented can Be determined by 
comparing the percentages of the total number of individuals wbo received the LL.D., 
D.D., and Sc.D. with the U. S. Office of Education figures for the years 1930, 

1932, and 1934. The reports of this federal agency are comprehensive and include 
nearly all the college and universities of the nation. Of the total honorary degrees 
given, the percentage receiving the LL.D. was 38% for this study and 36% for the 
(Mce of Educatioii. For the D.B. degree, the figures were 28% and 26% respectively. 
The Sc.D. was given to ten per cent according to both sources and the Litt.D. to 
ci^t and nine per cent respectively. The approximate agreement of the figures of 
both sourcses indiaitw that the schools included in this survey were a representative 
sample. 
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Oratory, Doctor of Education in Aeronautics, Bachelor of Sacred Theology^ 
Master of Science in Military Science and Tactics, and Doctor of Philan- 
thropy* 

An analysis of the types of honorary degrees given by public, private, 
Protestant, Catholic, and Negro institutions shows that the LL.D. was the 
most popular among public and Catholic colleges, while the D.D. made up 
a larger share of the honors given by Protestant and Negro colleges. Ac- 
credited colleges gave a larger proportion of LL.D*’s and Sc.D.’s while 
the unaccredited ranked much higher in the use of the D.D. This is ac- 
counted for by the fact that 37 of the 51 unaccredited institutions were 
small denominational colleges which depended in a large measure on the 
churches of their area for support. 

Little difference was found in the use of degrees in various sections 
of the country. The South tended to give more LL.D.’s and D.D.’s and few- 
er of the other types, while the Northeast conferred more Sc.D.’s and 
Litt.D’s and fewer D.D.’s* In general, the Western institutions pursued a 
middle course. 

Answers to the questionnaire revealed the place of residence for 3,902 
recipients. Of these, 51% were living in the state in which the conferring 
institution was located, 45% were in other states, and the remaining four 
per cent were in foreign countries. If the group is studied on the basis 
of sex, no significant difference is found- The percentage of men and 
women from local states and other states varied by less than one per cent 
(local: men, 51.3%, women, 51.7%; other states: men, 45.1%, women, 
46.0%) ; 3.7% of the men and 2,3% of the women were foreigners. 

The grouping of the colleges on the basis of control reveals several 
marked differences. Catholic institutions paid special attention to local 
men, with 75% of their honors going to residents within the state. Protes- 
tant colleges gave 55% to local individuals, while both public and pri- 
vate institutions conferred the same percentage (44.8%) on residents from 
within the state. Negro colleges bestowed the smallest share (35.9%) 
of their honors on local men. The share given to foreigners was almost 
identical for all five types of institutions, ranging from a low of 3.37% 
for Protestant schools to 3.90% for public universities. 

A total of 140 men and women (3.6%) from foreign countries re- 
ceived honorary degrees, but specific nations were reported in only 48 
cases- Of the 48 individuals, 18 (37.5%) were from England; six (12.5%) 
were from France; and three (6J25% were from Germany. This d:ata 
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indicates greater friendliness with England^^ than with France or Ger- 
many. It is possible that some of the German recipients were refugees; 
Thomas Mann, for example, has received honorary degrees from several 
American institutions. Six recipients from Canada were reported, five 
from the Orient, two from Africa, two from Italy, two from Hungary, 
and one each from Norway, Holland, Portugal, and Cuba. Recipients 
from the South American countries were quite conspicuously absent. 

If honorary degrees are a means of increasing international good wiU, 
they seem to have been little used before 1939 to gain the friendship of 
our sister nations to the south. 

Since 1940, however, the efforts of the United States, particularly of the 
State Department, in fostering closer friendship with the Latin American 
nations, have been reflected to some extent. During 1940-42, Columbia 
University made six awards to distinguished representatives of our neigh- 
bors to the south. In the course of the same period, the University of Cali- 
fornia honored two Latin Americans while Harvard and the University of 
Southern California each honored one. The five other institutions covered 
in this survey (Smith College, Yale, and the Universities of North Carol- 
lina, Nebraska, and Wisconsin) reported in December, 1942, that none of 
their honorary degrees awarded since 1939 had gone to Latin Americans. 

It is significant that it was during 1941 and 1942 that nine of the ten 
degrees were conferred. Two of the awards (the LL.D. in both cases) 
were extended to Alfonso Reyes, Mexican diplomat and scholar, by the 
University of California in 1941 and Harvard in 1942. Late in 1942, 
Columbia University conferred the same degree on the President of the 
Republic of Ecuador, Carlos Alberto Arroyo del Rio. Of the other five 
to receive awards from Columbia, two were from Argentina and one each 
from Brazil, Peru, and Mexico — all diplomats and government ofiScials. 
Octavio Mendez Pereira, a former President of the Univemity of Panama 
was honored by the University of Southern California (LL.D. *41) shortly 
before he became a visiting professor at that institution. 

Unfortunately, information in this connection is too scanty for definite 
conclusions. However, it is not without significance that an African was 
honored by a Negro college, that two Italians received degrees from Cath- 
olic institutions, and that most of the British recipients were honored by 
private colleges and universities. 

ttLyiid, Robert S. and Helen MerreH Lynd, m p. 413. 
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POLITICAL AFFILIATIONS OF RECIPIENTS 
Political affiliation was reported for only about one of 20 recipients 
(248 persons). The party membership of many of the clergy and academic 
and professional groups was probably unknown to the colleges, and many 
preferred to make no report at all rather than give only a partial report. 
In the South, which is predominantly Democratic and includes many of the 
conservative elements of the party, nine-tenths of the recipients for whom 
this information was supplied were Democrats; in the Northeast, and even 
more so in the West, the overwhelming percentage of those reported were 
Republicans. See Table 5. 


TABLE 5 

POLITICAL AFFILIATIONS OF PERSONS WHO RECEIVED HONORARY 

DEGREES, 1929-33* 

Republicans Democrats 


Location of Institution 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Percent 

Northeast ^ 

30 

61.2 

19 

38.8 

West 

104 

8L3 

24 

18.8 

South 

7 

10.3 

61 

89.7 

Total United States; 





1929-1938 

141 

57.6 

101 

42.5 

1929-1932 _ . - 

72 

66.1 

37 

33.9 

1933-1938 - 

69 

50.7 

67 

493 


* Conferring institutions were classified on a geographical basis. 


Of the total of 248 persons whose party was given, all were Republicans 
or Democrats. No members of the Farm-Labor, Socialist, or other minor- 
ity parties were reported. The view that liberals receive fewer honorary 
degree in proportion to their abilities and attainments than conservatives 
seems to be supported by the little data here available. Among the re- 
cipients of the questionnaire were several institutions from Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, where the Progressive and Farm-Labor parties have b^s. 
strong, but even th^ did not report any third party recipients. 

For the entire decade, 57.6% of the totaP^ were Republicans and the 
remaining 42.4% were Democrats. For 1929-32, when the Republican 
party was in power, nearly twice as many Republicans (65.5%) as Dem- 
ocrats (34.5%) received awards. Even in the Demcwratic regime in the 
1933-38 period, the Republican recipients were in the majority, although 

laj^cgm colcges reported the poIitic«l affiliation for three perrons, two RepubE- 
mm and one Den»crat, but the above figures do not inclade th»c colleges. 
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by a much smaller margin (50.7%), The Republican party was, in gen- 
eral, more conservative than the Democratic in this period, and these 
figures lend support to the view that a larger share of honorary degrees go 
to conservatives. 


RELIGIOUS AFFILLA.TIONS OF RECIPIENTS 

In contrast to the meager information on the political affiliation of re- 
cipients, the church membership was given for nearly one-half of the entire 
group. The overwhelming majority (1938 or 88.3%) were Protestants, 
11% were Roman Catholic, and less than one per cent of the total were of 
Jewish faith. The proportions were considerably different from those in 
the general population. According to the census figures for 1926, less 
than 60% of the 32 million church members of the country are Protestant. 
The fact that Protestants received nearly nine-tenths of the honorary de- 
grees indicated that they are a highly favored group in this respect. Al- 
though the Catholics compose one-third of the church members of the 
United States, they received only one-tenth of the awards. The Catholic 
colleges made up about ten per cent of the total number in the survey. 
Thus the proportion of awards to this group was about the same as their 
proportion of colleges. The Jewish faith, which has over seven per cent of 
the church members in the United States, received less than one per cent of 
the honorary degrees. The fact that there are only one or two liberal arts 
collges maintained by Jews accounts in part for this small number of 
honors. 

The Catholic colleges gave four-fifths of their honors to their own 
church members. Private, Protestant, and Negro institutions gave less 
than one per cent of their awards to Catholics, which made the meager 
six per cent given by public institutions to this group loom large. These 
figures add pertinence to the remark of a president of a Catholic college 
who said: “We take special satisfaction in honoring a Catholic layman, 
especially if he is an alumnus, because Catholics have so little chance of 
being honored by a State University or Protestant College.” Protestants 
received one-fifth of the honors at Catholic colleges, in contrast to the three- 
tenths of one per cent of awards made by Protestant colleges to Catholics. 
The Prot^tants also obtained the largest share at all other institutions, 
rweiving all of the awards reported by Negro colleges to recipients whose 
church membership was reported and over 99% of awards given by Prot- 
estant institutions. The Jews received very few from any group but were 
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given more awards by private institutions than they received from al 
other types combined. 

Several Protestant colleges reported the number of awards made to the 
specific Protestant denomination which received the largest number of their 
honorary degrees. Those institutions gave a total of 450 honors of which 
300 (exactly two-thirds) went to the members of the denomination which 
controlled the college. This is another manifestation of the very strong 
tendency of an institution to honor those who are most like the group 
which controls it, 

AWARDS TO TRUSTEES, FACULTY MEMBERS, ETC. 

This trend reveals itself also in the awards granted to alumni^ trustee, 
faculty, and presidents. One-third of those honored^® by these institutions 
were their own alumni. Two hundred and sixty honorary degrees were 
granted to their own trustees. While a number of colleges gave no honor- 
ary degrees to trustees (some were restrained by specific rales forbidding 
the practice), other colleges took special delight in making honorary doc- 
tors of their board members. The most extreme example was a college 
which conferred 26 degrees during the ten-year period, of which 20 went 
to its own trustees. Although the faculty group outnumbered the trustees 
several times over, they received fewer honorary degrees from the institu- 
tions they served than did the members of the hoard. The presidents, who 
received 58 honorary degrees, actually fared better as a group, because of 
their much smaller numbers, than faculty members, trustees, or alumni. 
One institution -whose by-laws forbade the conferring of degrees on those 
in active service gave a number of degrees to its faculty and trustees who 
had retired or had gone elsewhere, 

Protestant colleges gave a larger share to their own alumni and trustees, 
while the public universities ranked first in the percentage given to their 
own faculty and presidents. Private colleges steered a middle course while 
Catholic institutions, followed by the Negro schools, gave the lowest pro- 
portion of their degrees to persons connected with the institution. The 
accredited institutions gave twice as large a proportion to their own alumni, 
and a slightly higher percentage to presidents, Aan the unaccredited, which 
gave a higher percentage to their own tn^tees and faculty. In general, 

3^®Tlie total refeirec! to is 4.551 honorarv recipients. This figure was dyrtTed 

fiom the first part of the cpiestionnaire, wHch asked for the nmnber of each kind of 
honorary degree (D.D., LLJ>^ etc.). As several mfieges failed to report awards to 
alumni, the pwcoatages here are ^mewhat lower than in actuality. 
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accredited colleges gave a larger percentage of their honorary degrees to 
persons connected with the institution than did the unaccredited, even 
though the latter were not required to meet the standards of an accrediting 
association. 

OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF RECIPIENTS 

What occupational groups were most favored by the various types of 
colleges and universities? Public and private institutions gave about half 
of their honors to persons in academic or professional work. On the other 
hand, the types of institutions giving the lowest share to this group were 
Catholic and Negro colleges, w^hich conferred one-fourth of their honors on 
individuals in this category. Negro and Protestant colleges gave the 
highest percentage to the clergy, while public and private institutions gave 
them the smallest share. Private institutions, which gave seven per cent of 
their honors to individuals in the arts, were the most generous to the 
artists. Catholic and public institutions had the greatest respect for poli- 
ticians and lawyers. Business men fared the worst at Protestant and Negro 
colleges and best at private and public institutions. The farm and labor 
groups were almost entirely overlooked by all institutions. Army and 
Navy officers were nearly as neglected. Clubwomen received one more 
awards than did the farm and labor groups. 

The questionnaire asked colleges to list men and women separately in 
the occupational classifications, but the space for the women was usually 
left empty. The 199 colleges and universities gave the occupational classi- 
fication of 4301 individuals, of whom only 292 (6.7%) were women.^'^ If 
the 11 women’s colleges that gave about four-fifths of their 94 honorary 
awards to their own sex are not included, those given to women fall to 
five per cent. This share is very meager in view of the fact that half the 
total population and more than one-third of the students, both graduate 
and undergraduate, in colleges and universities’^ are women. In Who’s 
Who in America^ 6.26% of those iTir’uded are women,’® and women make 
up ten per cent of the personnel of boards of education.’^ The average 
college honorary degree committee is giving little encouragement to the 
women who are assuming responsible places in our culture. However, the 

193S. aecftrdiag to a survey made hv the Baltimore Evening Sun^ July 5, 
1938, 9JS% of th#* hoaorary degrees went lo women- This survey included 251 re- 
cipients of whom 24 wpre women. 

of Higher Education^ 1933-34, Bulletin No, 2, 1935, U. S. Office of 
Education, p. 50. 

i®Introducnion to Wko^s Who m Ameriat, 1930-31 wue. 

^fCouBts, George S., the Social Composition of Boards of EducaHoUs pp- 40-46. 
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proportion of women given degrees was slightly higher than that included 
in the English King’s New Year’s “Honors List” for 1937; that list in- 
cluded 147 men as against seven women (4.55^).^® 

A comparison of the occupational classification of men and women re- 
cipients revealed that a larger percentage of women are in the academic 
and art fields, W’hile men have a higher proportion in the fields of business, 
politics, and religion. Twenty-five per cent of all the awards given to 
women went to authors, artists, and social workers (approximately eight 
per cent to each group ) , while less than three per cent of the awards to men 
were given to recipients in these fields. It is a commentary on the con- 
tinued repression of women that in fields such as writing and the fine arts, 
where sheer ability is the greatest factor in achievement, women make a 
larger proportionate contribution than they do in such fields as business 
and politics where other elements are of more importance to success. 

The unaccredited colleges gave almost twice as high a percentage of 
degrees to ministers, missionaries, and other religious workers as did the 
accredited colleges, but gave a smaller ratio to other occupational groups. 
While accerdited and unaccredited institutions showed great divergence 
in the occupations which they chose to honor, the colleges in various geo- 
graphical groups showed considerable similarity in this res|wL North- 
eastern colleges and universities were the first among the three regions in 
the share of honorary degrees given to the academic and profe^ional group, 
politicians, editors, and businessmen, and last in honora given to clerg}"men. 
The South, on the other hand, surpassed other regions in the percentage of 
awards bestowed upon clergymen, but gave the smallest share to academic 
and professional fields. The West ranked high^t among the thrw regions 
in the percentage of honors conferred on artists and lawyers, but gave the 
smallest share to politicians. The occupational groups selected, while not 
vary ing greatly in different sections of the country, probably reflect, to 
some extent, deep-seated sectional and cultural differences. 

A breakdown in terms of smaller occupational categoric reveals ffiat 
the clergy received nearly one-third of all the honorary degr^ awarded. 
In all but two classifications (women’s colleges and public institutions) of 
the 12 sub-divisions in^o which the 199 college were divided, the clergy 
received more honors than any other specific occupation. Second to the 
clergy at all, except the Negro and Catholic institutions, were teachers and 
professor, who were given 13% of aH the honorary degrees awarded. 

^*Rguxes firom Wolf, ViigtBis, Thrte Gu u t ea s, p. 229. 
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College presidents received only a few less honors than all other educational 
administrators combined (303 awards, 7.04% to the former; 359 awards, 
8.35% to the latter). Some 199 colleges and universities bestowed 303 
honorary degrees on college presidents. It should be noted that Warren’s 
study^® of over 600 presidents revealed that less than half had received 
honorary degrees. Repeated awards to the same presidents accounted for 
a large part of these awards. At least 58 honors went to the man at the 
head of the institution bestowing the degree. Medical doctors and sci- 
entists each received about four per cent of all honors and both groups 
received their highest percentage (seven per cent) from publicly-supported 
universiti^ and colleges. Judges received nearly one-third of the awards 
given to politicians and were the most popular on the commencement plat- 
forms of Catholic colleges, where the judicial group took one-tenth of the 
total honors conferred on all occupational groups. One of every 150 re- 
cipients at the 199 institutions was a banker, but the privately controlled 
colleges had one banker for every 97 recipients. Other business leaders 
and industrialists supplied one recipient for every 20 honored by the total 
group and one for every 14 of the private institutions. In contrast, only 
one of more than 2,000 was a labor leader. Farm leaders fared little 
better, receiving only one degree of every 600 awarded. 

It is, of course, practically impossible to measure the total number of 
individuals with ‘‘achievements” worthy of honor in any given field. There 
may also be several times as many worthy individuals in one occupation as 
in another. Even so, the few degrees given to farm and labor leaders 
seems to indicate that outstanding worth in these fields is slighted in com- 
parison with some in other non-academic fields. 

The college presidents were asked what services or achievements they 
felt should be recognized in conferring honorary degrees. While 41% of 
those responding indicated that “achievement in business” should be rec- 
ognized, 43% urged recognition of “achievement in the effective leadership 
of labor,” and 44% thought “achievement in agricultural leadership” 
worthy of recognition. Yet the same college presidents reported that the 
institutions over which they presided gave 250 honorary degrees to busi- 
ng leaders, seven to farm leaders, and two to labor leaders. 

The questionnaire left space for occupations other than those listed and 
the number of individuals given awards in these groups. Twenty-nine 
additional classifications were reported, the largest being social workers, 


^®Sec Qiipta: W. 
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which included 11 men and 24 women. Eleven librarians, six men and 
five women, were given honorary degrees. Eleven philanthropists, five 
archaeologists (including one woman), five men from the field of forestry 
service, three from the field of public service, three explorers, two nurses, 
two pharmacists, and two cryptographists were among those awarded hon- 
orary degrees. Occupations reported only once were aviator, dentist, in- 
dustrial relations expert, chamber of commerce executive, and museum 
director. 

In general, the academic, religious, and professional fields accounted 
for over 70% of all honorary degrees conferred by the 199 colleges and 
universities. Business men and politicians (including lawyers) received 
nearly 20% of the honors, leaving less than ten per cent for al other 
groups. When the eight per cent given to authors, artists (including mu- 
sicians), and editors is accounted for, the remaining occupations (farmers, 
trade unionists, etc.) had two per cent of all the honors to divide among 
themselves. 

How does the occupational distribution of the recipients of honors from 
the 199 institutions appear when set beside that of other comparable 
groups? First, the 199 institutions may be compared with the seven studied 
in the preceding chapter. The wide difference between the composition of 
the large group and the seven universities makes this primarily a com- 
parison of an average group with a selected one, although part of the 
difference is accounted for by the fact that the degrees given by the seven 
institutions were granted in the years 1919-28, while those of the larger 
group were conferred in the next decade, 1929-38. 

A noticeable difference between the two groups is in the i^are of 
awards given to clergymen. The seven selected institutions gave seven per- 
cent of their honors to religious workers, but 33% of tbe 199 institutions’ 
combined honors went to this group. The academic and professional 
groups received 50% of the degrees of the seven universities compared 
with 39% for the larger group. The seven institutions gave more than 
twice as many degrees to holders of political office, but lawyers received a 
higher percentage from the 199 institutions. Busina men, on the other 
hand, were given more attention by the seven institutions, which may be 
accounted for in part by the prosperity of the 1920’s. Army and Nay 
officers received about nine times as high a percentage from the seven in 
the 1919-28 period, largely due to the chronological proximity of the first 
World War. Most of the degrees granted by the seven institutions to the 
military were conferred before 1923. Farmers, laborers, and their leaders 
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were entirely absent from the seven institutions, and practically so from 
tbe 199 colleges and universities which gave nearly 30 times as many hon- 
ors to business leaders as to farm and labor leaders. How’ever, the occu- 
pational distribution of the 49 public institutions included in the 199 was 
remarkably close to the pattern of the seven in the 1919-28 decade. 

Since trustees play an important part in the selection of honorary de- 
gree recipients, it perhaps is valuable to make a comparison of the occu- 
pational distribution of the two groups. Clergymen, business men, and 
lawyers dominated the boards of trustees of 13 Lutheran colleges.-^ How 
nearly the occupational distribution of these trustees is like that of all col- 
leges cannot be stated, but it seems to follow the general pattern (except 
for the clergy) found in the 34 state colleges and universities studied by 
ProL Counts.^^ 

The share of clergymen receiving honors from the 199 colleges and 
those on boards of trustees was close (33% and 42% respectively). As 
would be expected, the academic group loomed much larger among degree 
recipients than on the boards. Lawyers and business men made up two- 
fifths of the trustee members and received over one-tenth of the degrees. 
In view of the nineteenth century tradition against giving honorary degrees 
to business men and the negative reaction toward business men in the 
1930’s, this share (6%) reflects the continued dominance of the business 
group in our society. It is large compared with the 0.2% received by 
farmers, laborers, and their leaders, who made up five per cent of the 
trustee group. 

Individuals included in Who^s Who in America represent a group of 
Americans selected for their achievement;^^ honorary degree awards are 
usually thought of as going to more restricted fields. If we accept for 
purposes of comparison the occupational distribution of the new admissions 
to When's Who as typical of the leaders of the United States, we can see what 
occupations in the honorary degree group exceeded or fell below the norm. 
Qergymen claimed a percentage of degrees more than twice that of their 
standing in Wko^s Who. The academic groups also exceeded in the degree 

^Leonard, R. J., E. S. Eyenden, and F. B. O’Rear, Survey of Either Education 
for the United Lutheran Church in America, VoL I, p. 143 ff. (Survey made in 
1926-27.) 

^^Coiints, op. dt, p, 57. Different occupational classifications prevent direct 
comparisons. 

ssAccordinp to the editors of Who^s Who, those inclnded are sele^'ied because 
**of special prominence . . . making them suhipcts of exten*5ive or because 

of the official position held. (See p. 15. Vol. 17.) This comparison is based on 3,931 
persoM who had new sketchw in the 1928-29 issue m rqpmted in Voi 17, p. 24 
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awards. Rather surprisingly, political figures made up eight per cent of the 
degree recipients but less than six per cent of those in Who^s Who, even 
though many public officials are arbitrarily included in this volume. This 
may be due in part to the absence of a political upheaval in the two-year 
period before 1928. Such an upheaval would, of course, increase the num- 
ber of new admissions based on official positions. Artists, Journalists, 
lawyers, and business men made up a smaller percentage of the honorary 
degree recipients of the 199 colleges than of those newly admitted to Whd^s 
Who. These groups, lawyers excepted, received many more honorary 
degrees than they did before 1900. 

SELECTION POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

The second section of the questionnaire asked each institution for in- 
formation about the selection of recipients — who made the selection, and 
what limitations the by-laws and other official regulations of the college 
placed on the conferring of honorary degrees, etc. 

One hundred and forty-three of the colleges and universities gave some 
information concerning the composition of the committee which made the 
final selection of recipients. Each institution was asked to designate how 
many of each of the following groups had a part in the final selection: 
trustees, president, faculty, alumni, and students. The combined member- 
ship of these honorary degree committees was 1653 of whom 821 (49.7%) 
'were faculty members, 734 (44.4%) trustees, 90 (5.4%) presidents, six 
(0.4%) alumni, and two (0.1%) deans.^ Thus, the average, hypothetical 
honorary degree committee had ten members including five faculty mem- 
bers, four trustees, and the president. Because of the great difference in 
the total number in each group, these percentages probably were not an ac- 
curate indication of their power in the choice of recipients. Since a college 
has only one president, he is usually outnumbered on the sdecting commit- 
tee hut his influence in selection is probably as great, if not more so, than 
that of the faculty. Thus, while presidents made up only five per cent of 
the total committee membership, they were members of 66% of these select- 
ing committees. Sixty-nine per cent of the committee had faculty members 
and B2% had trustee members. 

The most frequent committee combination included trusiera, piesidrat, 

2^Soi?eral other indicated by a check mark that the group was repre- 

sented but did not s|wciff how many. Approximately 170 csollegcs gave speciSc in- 
formation on this item. Most institations probably included doms In the faculty 
group ^ce deans woe wn specifically asked te. 
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and faculty representatives. This was the pattern in 33% of the institutions. 
Trustees and president made up the entire personnel of 20.2% of the com- 
mittees, and trustees and faculty members did the selecting for 17.3%. 
These three combinations were used in over seven-tenths of the colleges. The 
trustees alone made the final selection in 8.1% of the colleges; the president 
with a faculty group comprised the committee in another 8.1%; the fac- 
ulty had final choice in 7,5%; and the president had complete power in 
1.2%. The remaining four per cent of the colleges had alumni representa- 
tion in combination with one or more of the other groups. 

While some institutions have placed upon the faculty ail or part of the 
responsibility for choosing persons to he honored, the trustees in most col- 
leges and universities play A e dominant role in the selection. The conclu- 
sion that “as a rule the trustees wield the real power in the granting of 
honorary degrees, made by Professor F. L. Reinhold after a detaOed 
study of the policies of liberal arts colleges, seems to be amply supported. 

A number of college presidents explained their procedure in regard to 
selection of honorary degree recipients more fully than was asked for by 
the questionnaire. These comments, which came from less than one-fourth 
of aU the institutions, probably represent, in most cases, explanations of 
the better practices. An attempt was made to divide the explanations into 
three classifications: those in which the faculty, the administration, or the 
trustees played a dominant or major role in selection.^^ 

The faculty seemed to have complete charge of the granting of honor- 
ary degrees at one university which stated, ^‘Recommendation is limited to 
decision of Executive Committee of faculty; suggestions are welcomed 
from faculty members. The awarding of honorary degrees is a matter of 
faculty control.” Another institution reported that “The General Faculty 
[including assistant professors and those of higher rank] of the University 
alone has the right to propose names to the Board of Trustees for honorary 
degrees” and went on to explain: 

Some years ago, by approval of tbe Faculty, a joint committee of the Facility and 
of tbe Board of Trustees was authorized to consider all names proposed for honorary 
degrees and to submit to the Faculty for final consideration tbe names of such persons 
as the joint committee approved. This r^mrt, which must include a full statement of 
the acoomplishments of eadfi person proposed for the honorary degree, after being 
read in the general faculty meeting, must lie on the table for not less than three 

S^BdnhoId, F. L., “Colleges and Honorary Degr^” Sckod and Society, VoL 
37, p. 366. May 18, 1933. ^ 

Sfiln some cases the conte-ol seemed to be quite evenly divided^ between two ot 
more of th» groups; and the classification made here becomes arhitraiy. 
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weeks, alter whick it is considered by the Faculty in its regular meeting. While the 
report is on the table, any member of the Faculty may file objections to the award- 
ing of any degree proposed. And these objections must be read in the meeting at 
w'hich the final question of the award is taken up. If the Faculty votes to award the 
degrees, the names are then presented to the Board of Trustees for final action. 

According to the plan followed by a western university: 

Initiative for awarding honorary degrees rests with a coEcnnittee of the Academic 
Senate which recommends to the President. He, in turn, makes his selections and 
presents the names to the Board of Regents for approval. The Committee is com- 
posed of persons representing varied fields of interest and no degree has been voted 
during my presidency except upon its recommendation. 

The importance of having faculty members from several fields was 
stressed by the American Association of University Professors when it 
urged ‘‘regular rotation of representatives of different departments of in- 
vestigation ; the intent being that these should change from year to year.”^^ 
But this recommendation, made in 1917, seems to have been ignored for the 
most part. In response to the item on the questionnaire, “If faculty mem- 
bers are on the honorary degree committee, are they changed regularly so 
representatives of different departments serve periodically?’* 77 colleges 
answered. One-third l26| replied yes and two-thirds (51,1, no. Thus, in 
many institutions the same faculty members served on the honorary degree 
committee year after year. 

At a midwestern institution, the deans selected the honorary degree 
recipients annually. The president stated: 

At . . . this matter has finally Been placed in the hands of a small committee 
consisting of the Deans of the several schools, seven in number. It is believed that 
such a committee can examine the cases presented more carefully and with fuller 
and franker discussion than was the case previously when this matter was haadleci 
by a committee of heads of ail departments, about forty in number. 

The plan followed by this university makes the faculty the source of afi 
nominations for honorary d^rees. “All nominations originate with fac- 
ulty committee; nam^ cannot go to Trustees until they have passed whole 
faculty after at least two weeks of study; they then go to Trustees Commit- 
tee and finally to the whole board.” One large university explained its 
elaborate process of selection as follows: 

of tko Ameriam Assodudm of fJmveruty Frofmsors^ VoL HI, No. % 

1917, p. 17. 
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Each faciiliy during the fall and early winter collects the recommendations from 
the subdepartments. The larger faculties have Committees on Honorary Degrees; 
the smaller ones act as a unit. If suggestions come to the President, as they fre- 
quently do, from outside, they are referred to the appropriate faculty. The faculties, 
or the committees, reduce their recommendations to a reasonable number, which may 
range from none at all to a dozen apiece, after which they are sent to my office, 
sufficient copies being furnished to distribute to each member of the Committee on 
Honorary Degrees and myself. The recommendations may take the form of a Who*s 
Who notice or a brief description, and they are very frequently accompanied by elab- 
orate bibliographies. We ask that they he in my hands by the end of the Christmas 
holidays. I then distribute to the University Committee on Honorary Degrees the 
materials received. Each member of the Committee has a copy of everything. The 
meeting is usually held in January. 

The Honorary Degrees’ Committee reports first to the Program and Policy Com- 
mittee of the University Council. This is a sort of symbolic action which takes the 
place of making a report to the entire University Senate. If approved, the recommen- 
dations are then presented to the Board of Regents for their action. The Board, as a 
matter of practice, does not vote honorary degrees which are not recommended 
through the faculty in this way, a very wise decision on their part for otherwise they 
would subject themselves to all sorts of pressure from outside. The Regents fre- 
quently, however, cut down the list submitted by the Committee on Honorary De- 
grees, though they do not add to it. 

While the trend seems to be to transfer the actual selection of honorary 
degree recipients from trustees to faculty committees, several institutions 
explained that the trustees had complete or partial control. For example, 
one college stated that ‘‘the trustees may confer such appropriate degrees as 
they may determine and prescribe.” Another reported these stipulations: 

The Committee on Honorary Degrees shall consist of three members of the cor- 
poration, to whom shall be referred, for recommendaiion and report, all matters 
connected with the granting of honorary degrees. No honorary degrees shall be con- 
ferred except on the recommendation of this committee and only by two-thirds vote, 
by ballot, of the members of the corporation present and voting. 

The trustees and the faculty jointly approved selection in a Southern 
college: ‘^Nominees must be approved by a majority of the trustees com- 
mittee and a majority of the faculty voting” A Western coEege stated that 
*‘final approval must be had by the Board of Directors with a majority of 
members present at the full meeting of the Board so voting favorably.” The 
practice of a Midwestern institution is for the faculty to submit a list, with 
several times as many names as can be selected, to the trustees who make 
the final selections* Degree are granted only to tho^ who receive *‘favor- 
able vot^ by three-fourths of those [famsteo!] voting.” 
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The inSuence of the president, directly and indirectly, officially and un- 
officially, is a much greater factor in the selection of recipients at most 
institutions than the influence of any other individuah The president may 
leave the matter in the hands of the chairman of a faculty committee or a 
trustees’ committee, but these chairmen probably listen to the president’s 
voice more intently than to any other. In many colleges the president is 
an ex-officio member of the board of trustees, and in nearly all institutions 
he attends trustee meetings and participates in their deliberations. As the 
link between faculty and trustees, his influence upon the faculty is unusually 
great. For example, the president of one institution acts with both groups 
in selecting recipients: “The President and Committee of Deans act on 
nominations that may come from any source. Then the President and our 
four trustees officially vote on the degree.” At another institution: “The 
President gathers information concerning the prospective recipient and 
submits it to the Board of Trustees.” A Northern institution stated that 
“Degrees are granted by the Board of Trustees upon nomination of a fac- 
ulty committee of three, of which the President is Chairman.” A large 
Southern institution explained: “Nominations are made usually by the 
President of the University, though not infrequently by members of the 
Board of Trustees, and quite infrequently by some well-known friends of 
the University.” 

How thoroughly does the honorary degree committee investigate a pros- 
pective recipient, and what data concerning him does the committee collect 
as an aid in making an intelligent decision? To throw light on this prob- 
lem, the data sheets which were sent to college presidents included a check 
list through which they were to designate the one or more procedures that 
applied to their own situations. 

The first item in the check list read as follows: “None. Each member 
of the committee does this for himself if it is done.” Of the 170 colleges 
and universities that took cognizance of this list, nearly one-eighth (20) 
indicated that facts were not considered in advance and that the various 
members of the selecting committee used their own judgment as to the 
backgrounds of candidate. Many colleges, however, did coll^ certain 
facts in advance about each candidate. The most common tvpe of infor- 
mation, which was gathered bv seven-tenths fll9) of the colleges, was a 
list of the books, article, and scientific contributions of the f^rson in- 
volved. Nearly two-thirds of the institutions fill) investigated the in- 
course degree and formal education of the candidate- About three-fifths 
(98) indicated that uMinhership in aJucational and scimtific MKsidi« was 
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ascertained. One-half (84) determined what honorary degrees the re» 
cipient had pre\dously received, and about one-third (52) considered the 
age of the candidate. Sixty institutions reported that they investigated the 
business connections of candidates. Fifty-four stated that church member- 
ship was determined in advance, and four that the political affiliation was 
verified. 

The check list included space for such other qualifications as a com- 
mittee collected before making a decision. As a result, lOD “other quali- 
fications” were listed by 71 college presidents. Howe\^er, most entries re- 
ferred vaguely to “service rendered,” “notable achievement,” and other 
equally ambiguous qualifications. 

An attempt to group the various qualifications revealed that nearly 
half of them related to the service rendered by tbe candidate to society, 
church, science, state, or education. Typical pertinent responses were: 
“Contributions to the public welfare,” “Public service in any field,” “Serv- 
ice rendered to humanity,” and “Signal contribution to society.” Among 
the frequent responses were “Eminence in . . . religious world,” “Service to 
denomination or society,” “Christian character.” As would be expected, 
such statements usually came from denominational colleges. 

One-eighth of the responses indicated that general information was 
gathered. Twm replies stated that it was of the Who^s Who type. Typical 
responses in this connection were: “Complete informal information is se- 
cured,” “All facts we can obtain,” and “We examine his whole record.” 
About one-tenth of the responses indicated that the place of residence of 
the recipient and his connection with the institution were considered. For 
example, one state university reported that “particular consideration was 
given to natives or residents of [the state].” Another emphasized “Con- 
nections with institution giving degree,” and a third, “Meritorious service 
to institution.” Less frequently mentioned were “Length of service,” “Po- 
sitions held, honors received,” “Public recognition by worthy association,” 
and “Prominent position.” 

In the entire group of colleges, there was little as:reement as to what 
facts, if anv, about the prospective recipient should be presented to the 
honorary degree committee. Nearlv one-eighth of the institutions stated 
that no fprts about the candidate were determined in advance, except what 
the individual members of tbe honorary decree committee mav have gath- 
ered for its own use. A m<»?oritv of the coHeores renorted that the scholarly 
qualifications as measured by books, scientific writings, in-course degrees, 
and formal ediucation were inv^tigated. How favorably the candidate had 
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been treated by the honorary degree committees of other colleges and his 
membership in scholarly societies were factors in the decisions of about 
half of the institutions. The other qualifications which the colleges were 
asked to list were general and for the most part could be evaluated only 
subjectively. ‘"Achievement,” ‘"Service,” and “Contributions” were most 
characteristic of these answers. The reliance on the subjective and per- 
sonal opinions of the committee members in selecting honorary degree re- 
cipients was indicated fay the fact that less than five per cent of the colleges 
had definite forms for recording the facts which they attempted to collect 
in advance. 

Several presidents made general remarks about the required qualifica- 
tions such as the following: 

It is a requisite that those who are honored shall have achieved distinction in 
public service. 

In the selection of candidates, recognition should be confined to careers of 
scholarship, culture, notable public service, achievements exhibiing large intellectual 
powers, or outstanding expression of the bigb ideals of Christian character and 
service. 

Distinctive public service should always be a large consideration. Some measure 
of scholastic, literary or scientific achievement is desirable. 

All honorary degrees shall he awarded only in recognition of creative work, emi- 
nent scholarship or distinguished service in their respective fields, [from the by-laws 
of the institution]. 

The recipient must be a man of scholarly attainments as well as the highest in- 
tegrity who has contributed signally to the boniim Commune^ 

Degrees should be conferred only where the act may be said to honor not only 
the recipient but the university as well. 

A definite period of service was stated as a requirement by at least three 
presidents. “No honorary degree,” declared one president, “shall be 
granted to any person who shall not have rendered at least fifteen years of 
service to his or her field following graduation from a regularly recognized 
college; or upon such a person or persons whose exceptionally meritorious 
service in their field shall entitle them to such recognition,” 

A Southern university listed the qualifications necessary for considera- 
tion for a D.D. or Ii.D. as follows: 

Decree of Doctor of Divinity 

1. Must be an accredited nunister of the Gospel. 

2. Must be known for scholarly work, that is, work that has received wide recog- 
nition because of its sound sdholarship and the fact that it has added to some 

field of knowledge, or 
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3. Must have done long and outstanding work as a pastor, teacher or witer, or 
4 Must have rendered distinguished service in some field of religious or social 
activity. 

Decree of Doctor of Laws and Other Decrees 

1. Evidence of unusually high scholarship in the field of research or publication, or 

2. Long and worthy service as distinguished teacher or administrator In the fields 
of education, or 

3. Valuable and constructive service in the field of business, statecraft, or religion. 

Ill a denominational college where all recommendations for honorary 
degrees came from the faculty, the board of trustees, at the faculty’s re- 
quest, officially approved the following principles: 

First, the candidate for such a degree should have achieved distinction in the 
field of scholarship so that his name on the list of honorary alumni would reflect 
credit on College. 

Second, the candidate should be one with sufficient culture so that the degree would 
not seem incongruous. 

Third, the candidate should he outstanding in his Christian character and thus 
reflect the fundamental principles for which the college stands. 

Fourth, if the candidate is an alumnus, there should be a natural relationship out 
of which the honorary degree might grow, for example, outstanding service in 
behalf of the college. 

Fifth, the faculty may recommend for candidates those who have rendered outstand- 
ing service in the Kingdom of Cod. 

Sixth, in order that the college may not cheapen itself by granting too many hon- 
orary degrees, we recommend to the faculty that in no single year should rec- 
ommendations for more than two honorary degrees he made. 

One of the older Eastern universities listed its “Standards to he Ob- 
served in Conferring Honorary Degrees” as follows: 

LLJ). 

1. Distinguished service to the state, to learning, or to mankind, coupled with — 

2, Intellectual gifts and moral qualities which entitle the recipient to rank with 
men of culture and high prindple. 

D.D. 

1. Distinguished services to Christianity or to Christian philanthropy Beyond the 
limits of a single locality, coupled with — 

2. Intellectual gifts, displayed cither by writing or otherwise, which give the re- 
cipient rank with scholars and naturally suggest his recognition by a great 
University. 

Litt.D. 

L Distinguished services to letters, art, music, or education, coupled with — 

2. Intellectual and moral qualities which give the redplent place among cultivated 
gentlemen. 
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D,Sc. 

I. Distinguished services to science, coupled with — 

2 » Personal qualities and a kind of learning which entitles the recipient to recog- 
nition hy a learned educational body of high standing. 

M.F.A. 

The Honorary M.F.A. degree should be limited to those artists and architects who 
have made a distinguished contribution to their respective arts, but in exceptional 
cases the honor may he extended to distinguished art collectors, art patrons, and 
museum curators or officials of institutions fostering architecture or art. 

In one institution the trustees’ committee on awarding of honorary de- 
grees made a very detailed report in response to the writer’s questionnaire. 
This report stated that in the past the honorary degrees conferred by the 
institution had gone largely “to those who have attained distinction in 
government, education, or the ministry,” and suggested that in the future 
“there should be more evidence of our interest in and appreciation of 
achievement in science (including medicine), literature and the arts (in- 
cluding music, painting, sculpture, and the dramatic arts).” The commit- 
tee decided not to limit degrees to a definite number but stated, “In general, 
we would advise fewer rather than more awards.” It preferred giving 
honors to those “who are in the midst of their work” rather than to “those 
whose careers have been rounded out.” The committee urged that the 
institution “avoid honoring well-known figures” who had already been 
showered with honorary degrees and that honors should not be given “pri- 
marily on the ground of political or prof^sional position.” 

The presidents were asked in the questionnaire to list limitations which 
the by-laws, charter, and other official regulations of their institutions 
placed on the conferring of degrees. One hundred and seven institutions 
gave some answer to this question, of which one-half (53) stated that no 
limitation existed. 

The limitations which were listed by the collies differed widely. One 
university reported: “Honorary degrees are against our r^ulatiom.” Some 
related in detail elaborate sets of rules and limitations. Others cited a 
charter clause stating that the university could confer “aU such honorary 
degrees as usually are granted and conferred in any of our coEeg« ... in 
America.” One college reported that candidate “must have recommenda- 
tion of committee on honors.” Many institutions included as limitations 
the practi'C^, traditions, and methods and genaral princip^ which were 
observed. 
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A number of presidents indicated the types of candidates they preferred. 
Typical comments were: 

First consideration should be given to graduates of » then to ex-students 

of rare achievement, then to others. 

Special attention should be directed to the discovery of worthy alumni. 

We prefer to honor our own alumni so far as this is possible. 

Have almost always limited our grants to graduates of of twenty-five 

years standing who have achieved distinction in some field. 

One institution stated that it attempted to limit its honors to students 
and ex-staS members as a means of culling down outside pressure: 

The . . . Committee has adopted the policy of restricting nominations for hon- 
orary degrees to those who have been connected with the university in the past as 
students, members of the staff, or members of the Board of Trustees. In all cases, 
members of the staff or of the Board must have severed their connection with the 
university in order to be eligible for nomination. This policy has relieved the pres- 
sure to a considerable degree. 

One president stated his position as follows: ‘Tf the honorary degree is 
to retain its significance and meaning there should he, in my judgment, 
some special association between the recipient and the awarding institu- 
tion.” 

Local individuals were the first choice of several institutions. One presi- 
dent commented: ‘^Distinguished persons in the city should be considered.” 
Another president explained his position in these words: “Since ... is a 
municipal institution, it has become a traditional policy to choose candi- 
dates who have some special significance to the community. The degree is 
not conferred usually because of this local significance; local significance 
is merely our way of making the preliminary ‘screening’ of eligible can- 
didates.” 

A college in the Northwest reported: “Residence and work in the North- 
west should be a factor, but not essential.” A Northern college slated that 
a prerefuisite of its honorary degrees was a bachelor’s degree- College 
graduation was stipulated by several institutions. 

Another institution explained in some detail its position in regard to 
alumni and the “home folk”: 

Except in the case of unanimous faculty nomination, the committee shall con- 
sider only those nominees who are included in one of the following groups: 

(a) Alumnae and alumni of and others who have been closely connected 

with the work and history of the institution. 
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(b) Resident# or former residents of tbe State of wbo have rendered 

outstanding public service. 

(c) Persons who have rendered outstanding public service which has definitciy 

and especially affected the State of or College. 

A Protestant college stated: “We invite distinguished churchmen and 
laymen for Commencement addresses and usually confer the honorary de- 
grees on them.” A Catholic institution with a similar custom commented; 
“It is our custom to confer an honorary degree upon the speaker at the 
commencement exercises and upon the preacher at the Commencement 
Mass.” 

Thus, persons who have had some connection with the college and who 
live in the area served by it are looked upon favorably by many institu- 
tions, If a university were choosing one of two individuals of equal 
achievement for an honorary degree, the alumnus would probably be 
selected rather than the non-alumnus. In some colleges, however, if the 
non-alumnus had remarkable oratorical abilities, he might be chosen and 
asked to give the commencement address. 

While certain groups were looked on with favor by the honors com- 
mittee, there were others to whom it refused, or was reluctant, to grant 
degrees. Many of the statements indicated that an institution’s own faculty 
and trustees in active service were ineligible. One college was reluctant to 
confer the first honorary degree on an alumnus of another college: “ITie 
nomination for the first honorary degree should he made by the Alma 
Mater of the nominee if that institution is within reasonable distance.” 
Several colleges made statements such as these: 

No person wbo solicits a degree is considered. 

Any extensive propaganda or pressnre in favor of a person by bis friends wffl 
disqualify bim for corroboration. 

There should be no pressure from the outside. 

The fact that such rules are necessary indicates that organized cam- 
paigns by the friends of a nominee are by no means extinct. The follow- 
ing pertinent comment was made by one college president; “Lcttcm are 
receivfMl yearly from persons desiring such degrees, but no such personal 
request has ever been granted.” 

There is some indication that college are becoming more reluctant to 
honor their own faculty or trustees. While, as discussed earlier, many 
coDeg^ and universities reported giving honorary degree to their own 
faculty, trustees, and pr^idenls, at least 12 institutions volunt«red the 
information that thc^ discourage or even forbid the practice. Of the insti- 
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tutions conferring honorary degrees, only about two-thirds reported grant- 
ing them to their own faculty or trustees, and, in many cases, these went to 
individuals who were no longer in active service. An institution which had 
conferred over one-fourth of all its honors on trustees announced: ‘^This 
year, practice of recommending honorary degrees for members of Board 
of Trustees discouraged. Faculty members are not recommended.” Several 
institutions reported that faculty and trustees ivere barred: 

Trustees and faculty of our own institution debarred. 

No degree granted to local staff, faculty, or trustees. 

We have stipulated that these degrees should be awarded to no one connected 
with the college as student, trustee or regent. 

Only faculty and trustees who were no longer in active service were 
eligible in several colleges. ('‘‘The College does not confer degrees upon 
members of its own Board of Trustees nor upon members of its faculty 
except upon retirement or [in three cases] when they have resigned to take 
other positions.”) Cases of long service and advanced age were made the 
exception by several institutions. (“No member of the faculty, the Board 
of Trustees, or any officer of . . . should be nominated by the faculty for 
any honorary degree except in cases of long service extending to advanced 
age.”) 

Mechanical limitations were reported by some institutions. Thirty-nine 
listed a general or specific numerical limitation (including 20 institutions 
which conferred few or none) . Several institutions reported that honorary 
degrees had been conferred during the decade but indicated that recent 
policy was to grant none. One institution reported that the “number shall 
be rigidly restricted,” but failed to explain how. Another stated its limita- 
tion in very specific terms: “The maximum number of honorary degrees 
granted shall be two in one calendar year, and 20 in any ten consecutive 
years. Faculty amended this to make five in any year.” 

Most of the colleges listing a specific numerical limitation of one or 
more degree provided for exceptions. Of the 16 colleges giving a definite 
maximum, four stated that two honorary degrees per year was the limit, 
while the upper limit for others varied from one to eight degrees. How- 
ever, many of the limitations included exceptions such as “except for ex- 
traordinary reason,” “except by full vote of board,” and “except in very 
unusual circumstances.” One institution was limited to “not more than 
one <^gree of a kind in any one year,” a limitation which would depend 
for ite dff^:tivcnes» upon how many of the 50 or more types of honorary 
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degrees the institution conferred. Another limited *‘the number awarded 
on any one occasion to four,” which would make the maximum allowed per 
year depend upon the number of commencements, founder’s days, almnni 
festivals, building dedications, and other '‘occasions.” In general, there are 
few definite and rigid limitations in regard to the number of honorary de- 
grees conferred per year; many limitations include exceptions which nul- 
lify the restriction in w’hole or in part. 

Nine of the other limitations given were general statements to the 
effect that a few honorar}" degrees had been bestowed but that the practice 
was discouraged. For example, one university stated: “We are not favor- 
able to the conferring of these degrees in the future except under extraordi- 
nary cases,” Another said: “There will be few honorary degrees granted 
from now on. He or she will have to be so unmistakably deserving of the 
degree (such as it is) that there will be no question about it” A third 
college explained a parliamentary procedure it used to restrict the number 
of degrees conferred: 

The honorary (degree) Committee is on the table by action of the Board of 
Directors. This is to avoid granting degrees if possible. If one is suggested by the 
Chairman, consideration can be moved to take off the table the prohibition of granting 
an honorary degree and allowing the name to come np after a year of investigation. 
This is to avoid free granting of honorary degrees. 

This college seemed to have achieved its purpose. It gave only one 
honorary degree in ten years. A Western coEege which gave only four 
honorary degrees in ten years stated its policy in these words: “General 
understanding: Give very few honorary degrees and mne for political 
reasons.” A Northern college which had conferred no degrees in ten years 
made this statement: “We do not favor the conferring of honorary degrees 
in any numbers. We perhaps would offer to confer one for outstanding 
scholarship to one who has no earned degree.” Ten other institutions 
stated that it was against their policy to confer degrees honoris camu* A 
coHege which gave two degrees in the preceding decade reported: “A rule 
[had been] adopted by the Board of Directors that no honorary degree 
be given in the future.” One large state university reported that it had 
“a rule (twice violated in its history) that it will confer no honorary de- 
grees.” A Northern denominational institution replied rather emphatically 
that it “has never conferred any honorary degr^ and has no pr^nl in- 
tention of changing this policy.” A Western univewity explained how its 
policy had bmi determined: 
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About two decades ago inquiry was made of many of the leading universities as 
to their experience with honorary degrees. As a result of this inquiry it was decided 

not to make it a policy at to grant such degrees. A number of universities 

granting these stated that if they could drop the custom they would be glad to do so. 

Another Western university gave its record and policy very briefly: 
“Policy is against it.” 

Two presidents who had discontinued the practice of granting honorary 
degrees when they came to their respective institutions reported: “I have 
opposed the granting of honorary degrees in the institutions with which I 
have been connected. None have been granted at . , . since 1935.” The 
other stated: 

The policy of the present administration of is to grant no honorary de- 

grees, Considerable pressure has been felt during the past three years but so far we 
have resisted it and I anticipate there will be no problem in years to come. Per- 
sonally, I feel that state colleges and state universities, particidarly, must Be careful 
in granting honorary degrees. The potentialities of political pressure are always 
present. 

A Southern college decided that not even for its one hundredth birth- 
day should it break its rule of awarding no honorary degrees. The presi- 
dent wrote: 

During our one hundred and two years, our institution has conferred only A.B, 
and B.S. degrees. At our Centennial two years ago, very careful consideration was 
given to our policy. It was decided, however, to continue our practice of giving no 
honorary degrees. 

Limitations as to the types of honorary degrees conferred were outlined 
in some cases. Two institutions stated that the master’s degree was not 
granted, but one hastened to add “hut [we] feel the need of a degree lower 
than the doctorate.” Other colleges stated that no degree ordinarily con- 
ferred in-course was conferred as an honorary degree. Two institutions 
explained: 

Only the degrees of D.D. and LL.D. may he granted honoris causa. 

By charter permitted to give following degrees: D.D., LL.D., Dtt,D., Sc.l>. 
(Honorary) . 

There seems to be a trend toward requiring the recipients of honorary 
degrees to call for their diplomas in person. Six institutions stated that 
they did not confer degrees in absentia. Typical comments were: 

Candidates for honorary degrees shall appear in person to receive the degree. 

We never give an honorary degree in absentia. 

Honorary degrees are not confmxed on persons who do not attend commencetncnt 
and receive the degree in poison. 
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Nearly half of President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s honorary degrees were 
bestowed upon him in absentia. In 1941, Oxford University awarded a 
degree to him in absentia. Not only was he not present at the ceremony, 
but the ceremony took place at Harvard. This seems to be an instance 
where the university was in absentia as well as the man. 

Ninety-eight colleges and universities reported that their honorary de- 
gree recipients were selected before a definite date each year, while 58 
institutions had no definite date. Twenty-five of the 98 waited until May 
or June to make selection. Thus, 53.2% of these 156 colleges either had 
no definite date for making the selection, or, if they did, it was only a fe’w 
weeks before commencement. The remaining 71 institutions decided who 
the recipients were to be before the first of May of each year; more spe- 
cifically, 22 set a date in April as the deadline, 17 in March, 16 in Febru- 
ary, and three in January, Four had their final decisions made by December 
of the previous year, four others by November, while another had the re- 
cipients selected by October. Three institutions made it a practice to choose 
the honorary degree recipients one year in advance. The college which 
selected its candidates farthest in advance made its choices two years Before 
the commencement at which the honors were to be conferred. 

There are, of course, exceptions which reduce the effectiveness of the 
rules. For example, one institution stated: “The regular rule is for the 
candidates nominated for honorary degrees to await action for one year, 
though this rule can he suspended by unanimous vote of the trustees and 
action taken at once.” Less than one-third of the colleges required selec- 
tion to be made by or before April 1, and only 13 of the 156 institutions 
required the selection to be made Before the January preceding commence- 
ment. 

In general, only a minority of the colleges and universities conferring 
honorary degrees have well-defined rales of procedure in written form. 
The trustees, for the most part, select the candidates with no r^trictions 
other than their own consciences. 

THE VIEWS OF COLLEGE PRESIBOm 

The presidents of institutions of higher learning were requited to slate 
their frank opinions of the honorary d^ee system- To encourage candid 
responses, they were asked not to criticize or defend the practices of their 
own institutions but to give their opinions concerning general practices in 
the United States, Nevertheless, some of ffieir statements made it plaiii 
that they were defending the polici^ of their own institutions. Asked if it 
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was true that honorary degrees had been given by colleges primarily for 
self-advertising, several replied ^‘Not here,” or ‘‘'Not at this institution.” 
Likewise, when they were queried as to whether they would consider 
it an improvement to limit definitely the number granted annually, they 
frequently added comments about their own policies, such as “We give 
only four or five” and “We do.” 

Nearly 75% of the institutions administered by these presidents had 
granted honorary degrees in the preceding ten years and most of them 
naturally had the bias that one has when he is asked to analyze critically a 
procedure in which he has taken an important part. While some stoutly 
defended the practice, others revealed a highly critical and objective 
attitude. 

To make it less time-consuming for those answering the questions, and 
to facilitate the tabulation of the returns, the questions in this connection 
were set up with two or more answers to each item so that the preferred 
response could be checked. However, since most of the questions involved 
“Yes” and “No” answers, there was no opportunity for qualifying the 
answers or indicating emphasis as to the positions taken, except as com- 
ments were written in. One president stated, “I have answered all ques- 
tions by a straight yes or no, but would like to state that some of these 
answers are unqualifiedly so, but others are somewhat qualified.” Another 
wrote: “It is hard to answer some of your questions without reservation.” 
Others ignored certain questions or added explanations. Undoubtedly, all 
the presidents did have various shades of opinion which the specific re- 
sponses did not measure. However, the clear-cut choice made it possible 
to obtain a good deal of definite data. 

Three questions concerning the number of honorary degrees given were 
preceded by the following statement: “The colleges and universities of the 
United States confer about 1,200 honorary degrees annually. For any 
given year, only about one-third of the degree-conferring institutions grant 
one or more honorary degrees.” The first question asked was: “Would 

you prefer that the colleges and universities give more ; same ; 

or fewer honorary degrees?” Of the 241 who responded to this 

question, the vast majority (184 or 76%) preferred that the number be 
reduced. Fifty -four f22%) were content to maintain the status quo, and 
only three preferred that more honorary awards be given. One of the 
latter advanced the opinion that “when given on merit, thev are better than 
desnrecs received from credit coumes.” Among the qualified response was 
that of a prmdent of a small college who checked “same” for universities 
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but preferred “fewer^’ honors be granted by colleges. Several presidents 
who did not check any of the responses made the following typical com- 
ments: 

No preference. 

Not informed. 

More for some institutions, fewer for others. 

Which colleges? 

Not more. 

The problem is not one of number hut caliber of recipients. 

One president indicated he would prefer that fewer degrees be given but 
added this pertinent remark: 

I do not know whether too many honorary degrees are given or not, I feel that 
a good many are given which are undeserved. Perhaps there might he an equal 
number of deserving men and women who ought to he recognized. 

While over three-fourths of the college presidents preferred that fewer 
honorary degrees be conferred annually, only a small minority wished to 
see honorary degrees abolished entirely. In response to the question, 
“Would you prefer that no honorary degrees be conferred by any institu- 
tion?” only 28 presidents (10,9% of those answering) checked the affirma- 
tive. Even most of the presidents from the institutions which had dispensed 
with honorary degrees answered no to this question. On the other hand, 
more than half of those who would abolish honorary degr^s were prrai- 
dents of institutions which did award them.-® 

One president who responded in the affirmative stated: ‘This is my 
general answer in regard to the honorary degree problem.” Two others 
answered in the affirmative, but added these reservations: “If all agreed 
to the practice,” “Or very rarely.” Several who answered negatively made 
comments such as these: “Think some are worthy,” “Few, and then only 
for very outstanding service and late in life.” 

In response to the question “Would you consider it an improvement to 
limit definitely the number of honorary degrees granted in any one year hy 
an institution?” 213 (83.5%) of the 255 presidents who answered said 
yes. Several qualified their responses by adding comments such as “Ex- 

2SSeven were from iustitutious wMdb gave no honorary degre«, seven from cci- 
leges for whom the namher bestowed was not known, and 14 presidents of uni- 
versities and colleges which gave an av^^age of 21 honoriry de^ew for the pwiod 
1929-38. Three of th«c 14 wafoxed 75, 55 aad 48 awards rwi^xtivdy dtuaag the 
decade 
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cept on special occasions” and “With exceptional events.” A few adminis- 
trators who answered in the negative added these comments: 

Each instinition should have a limit which would be adhered to, except on special 
occasions of academic celebration, when a slight increase might be justified. 

Certain years, anniversaries, etc., would interfere with such a law. 

There might be an occasion when you might desire to confer more. 

In contrast were these vigorous comments by two presidents supporting 
their affirmative answers: 

By ail means. They should be few. 

Decidedly. Some institutions lower the dignity of honorary degrees by the 
plethora of them given each year. 

One president w’ho checked yes suggested a way to determine the limit: 
“For example, a proportion between honorary degrees and earned degrees.” 
Other administrators took the opportunity to explain that they did have a 
limit. 

That a definite limit should he placed on the number of honorary de- 
grees conferred annually by an institution was overwhelmingly favored. 
Over three-fourths of the presidents preferred that fewer honorary degrees 
be given than have been conferred in recent years. 

Two-thirds of the presidents felt that honorary degrees are bestowed 
too largely for practical or administrative success, but only one-third 
favored limiting the degrees exclusively to persons making outstanding 
academic and scientific contributions. This can be interpreted to mean 
that most administrators would like to see fewer degrees go to non-academic 
persons, but are reluctant to see such persons eliminated entirely. 

One hundred and sixty-two presidents (67.5% of those answering) said 
yes to the question: “Do you feel that honorary degrees are conferred too 
largely for practical or administrative success rather than for achievement 
in scholarship, science, and the arts?” Several who replied in the affirma- 
tive added comments such as: “These are statements of fact prevailing in 
many institutions but not all, and point out some of the chief evils of the 
system in practice.” Another thought too many were given “for financial 
reasons too.” One of three who replied in the negative made this remark: 
“I believe practical success should be the basis for men who have at least a 
hachelor*s degree,” 

When asked “Would you favor limiting honorary degrees to persons 
making outstanding academic or scientific contributions?” only 35% an- 
swered yes (81 yes; 152 no). Two qualified their agreement by adding 
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**Or educational administration” and “Usually.” The comments of some 
of those who did not favor limiting degrees to academic and scientific fields 
suggested broadening the fields: “Would allow for success in public affairs 
and business/’ “Any great contribution.” Two presidents indicated they 
would like to include other achievements if honorary degrees were more 
definitely distinguished from in-course degrees- 

Ten types of achievements were listed in the questionnaire and the 
presidents were asked to answ^er, by checking yes or no, whether or not 
these achievements should be recognized by honorary degrees. Of the 266 
who returned the questionnaire on opinions, 233 checked all or part of 
these ten items. All but two of the 233 agreed that achievements in schol- 
arship and science should receive consideration. The percentage of those 
favoring the recognition of the various types of achievement in order of 
their popularity is given in Table 6, 

TABLE 6 

OPINIONS OF PRESIDENTS OF 266 COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES AS TO 
WHAT ACHIEVEMENTS SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED IN CONFERRING 


HONORARY DEGREES 


Achievement Fields 

Yes 

No 

Omitted 

ScLolarsliip and sciftnee _ _ 

86.8 

0.8 

12.4 

Art^ miisirj hpRft IttUrtts 


23 

143 

Educational administration . 

„ 83.1 

2.6 

143 

.Snrda] sftrvini* _ 

73^3 

7.9 

183 

Rftliginiis _ 

70Ji 

9.0 

20.7 

Agriniiltiiral Ipadpirsliip 

440 

21.4 

343 


42.9 

24-1 

33.1 

in tbft Tno’wffTn^nt , 

37^ 

24.1 

38,7 

T in, Iwsinei?* - - - - 

40-6 

28.9 

303 

Leader in politi*^ 

38.7 

333 

273 


In the case of all ten fields, more presidents supported the claims to 
honors than opposed them. However, some marked several fields yes and 
omitted the remainder — indicating, perhaps, that they considered the others 
of dubious worth. While 233 answered the question concerning achieve- 
ment in scholarship and science, only 174 stated definitely their position in 
regard to agricultural leadership. Academic, artistic and literary achieve- 
ment were oppO'Sed by fewer than thr^ per cent, while leM than ten per 
cent wanted outstanding kaders in social or religious work barred from 
receiving awards. Aidiievmicmts in the more practical fidds — agricultmre, 
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labor, cooperatives, business and politics — ^had the active support of less 
than 45% of the presidents. When persons from the fields of business or 
politics (agricultural, labor or cooperative leaders very rarely receive de- 
grees) are given honors, there seems to be a tendency to stress in their 
citations any scholarly or social contributions they may have made. The 
ability to build a vote-getting machine or a profitable business is usually 
ignored. 

The comments made by some of the presidents revealed their personal 
views in more detail. In regard to the fields outside the academic and 
artistic one president wrote: “These might well be recognized in unusual 
instances — unless we can invent a baronetcy,” which suggested that he held 
the view that honorary degrees are an American substitute for titles of 
nobility. Another president expressed this idea more directly: “Since we 
do not have ‘orders’ like other countries, the honorary degrees take the 
place, to a certain extent, of these honors.” 

A president of a state university answered no for all fields except science 
and scholarship, but approved the others when coupled with outstanding 
academic achievements. A president of a northern college answered yes 
in regard to the five practical fields but added the comment typical of sev- 
eral: “These services, to be worthy of an honorary degree, should not be 
merely attainment of financial success or wide notoriety, but should be 
such constructive contributions to social programs as to mark them off 
definitely as extraordinary.” Several men indicated that it was the extent 
of achievement rather than the field which should determine the selection 
of recipients. Characteristic comments were: 

Merits of case should determine. 

Achievement is the word — in Hue that is with the American Scene. Letters, 
literature, professions, industry. 

Any public or private achievement if very outstanding and if coming aftCT 
achievement has been well and permanently established. 

Several presidents made the following remarks in response to the ques- 
tion on recognition for achievement in labor, agricultural or cooperative 
leadership: 

Not degrees, hut some kind of recognition. 

Outstanding constructive leadership of any kind. Yes- 

Special degrees should be developed for those. 

Not at present. 

Less tlian 40% thooght achievement in politics worthy of recognition 
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by honorary degrees. If the term “government service” or “statesman- 
ship” had been used, the percentage would undoubtedly have been higher. 
Eight presidents answered yes, but added the word “statesmanship”; others 
crossed out the term “poIiJcs” and wrote in “statecraft” or “Public Seiv”- 
ice.” Business, like politics, was approved by approximately two-fifths of 
the presidents. Their comments on this question included the following: 
“If socially of pre-eminent worth,” “Sometimes,” “With qualifications,” 
“Rarely,” “Perhaps, in rare instances,” “If special degree.” 

In response to a suggestion that they list other fields of achievement 
which they considered worthy of honorary degrees, several presidents listed 
definite fields, some of which could have been included in the ten fields 
mentioned. The following are typical of the variety of fields suggested: 
law, philosophy, mother or home, achievement in teaching, newspaper 
service to the public, achievement in diplomatic seivdce, exploration, pos- 
sibly dramatics, long and conspicuous military ser\dce fe.g., Pershing), 
invention (e.g., Edison), motion pictures (e.g., Disney), aviation (e.g., 
Lindbergh), etc. Some of the more general types of achievement men- 
tioned included: 

Living a cultured life. 

Any line of endeavor of value to mankind. 

In any essentially benevolent or philanthropic service. 

Distinguished community service. 

Contributions and leadership in his field. 

Whatever may make a man’s life worthy of such an honor. 

We feel a recipient should he judged along general lines, that is, an outstanding 
contribution, within the territory the school serves, for any one or more of the 
above. 

Whatever genuinely promotes the common welfare in an unique degree or man- 
ner. 

Peculiarly valuable service to the granting institution. 

The vagucn^s of th^ statements would make it possible to include 
almost aH ocxsupations- “Any line of endeavor of value to mankind” would 
certainly include digging ditch^ and baking bread. These broad general- 
izations, which reflect the polici^ of honorary degree committew, probably 
«icourage laxness in conferring awards. 

Several made comments to this effect: “With sufficiently broad definition 
of the above [the ten fidds listed] they probably cover the field.” One 
head of a coH^e which had given only one honorary degree in the ten 
years, who had iniic^«i by his answas^ th^ he thoi^ht only academic, 
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artistic and religious achievements should be honored, wrote a vigorous 
‘‘None” and went on to say “Why should labor agitators be honored? Why 
should any profit-making enterprize be considered at all?” He then pro- 
ceeded to relate how one institution had abused its honorary degree privi- 
lege: “I know a college which awards on an average of six or seven hon- 
orary decrees each year when its scholastic standing is below accredita- 
tion. What is such a degree worth?” 

“Do you think that each institution should set up definite requirements 
and standards to determine who is eligible for consideration for honorary 
degrees and who is not?” This question was checked afSrmatively by 
nearly four-fifths (78%) of the presidents responding. However, their 
answers to related questions, as well as their replies in regard to present 
practices, indicated that they were reluctant to face the implications of 
their own views. Replies to other questions indicated that the majority 
would not bar specific occupational fields from eligibility for degrees. Of 
the ten fields, ranging from leadership of labor and business to scholarship 
and art, none were actively opposed by more than 35%. 

Typical comments of those answering yes to the question regarding 
definite selection standards included: 

But only of a very general nature. 

To some extent. 

But not too rigid or mechanical. 

Broad principles. 

These comments indicated that many who answered yes actually did not 
want specific standards. Other observations made by those who omitted 
the question or who answered negatively were of a similar nature: 

My answer is No because I think it is impossible to adapt an iron-clad standard 
that would meet the possible future requirements. 

Definite requirements not possible. 

Excellence of candidates precludes necessity of such a tape measure. 

Tcm> mechanical. 

Waste of time. 

“Do you think, other qualifications being equal, persons witih extremely 
conservative social views are more apt to be given honorary degrees than 
extreme radicals?” To this question 185 presidents (82% of those re- 
sponding) said yes while 40 (18%) said no. Many of the supplementary 
statements were illuminating. “I should hope so,” was the comment made 
by one president and “Unfortunately, but not always” was the remark 
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of another, which left no doubt about their relative social opinions. “De- 
pends on the college” was typical of many responses. 

Asked if they felt there was validity to the assertion “that honorary de- 
grees have been given to popular favorites primarily to advertise a college 
and bring it free publicity,” 113 presidents (61% of those responding! 
said yes while 73 (39%) said no. 

“Do politicians holding high public ofiBce sometimes bring pressure to 
bear on honorary degree committees to secure degrees for a favorite?” To 
this question 87 presidents said yes ('50.3%; of those responding^, while 86 
(49.7%) said no. They were also almost equally divided when asked the 
same question about business leaders. Eighty-nine presidents maintained 
that business leaders did wield pressure; 84 (46.6%) denied that they did. 
The majority (71.1%’) clearly indicated that the clergy brought pressure 
to bear on the honorary degree committees. 

Fifty-six per cent of the presidents of public institutions thought poli- 
ticians used pressure, but only 47% of the Protestant college presidents 
agreed with them. On the question “Do business leaders bring pressure,” 
59% of the public group and 49% of the Protesant group answered yes. 
The latter overwhelmingly agreed (80% ) that church leaders sought hon- 
orary degrees. Somewhat smaller was the percentage of administrators of 
public institutions holding similar views (62%). Both groups agreed that 
church leaders exert more pressure than either business leaders or poli- 
ticians. 

Thirty-six presidents indicated that, at least as far as their own ex- 
perience went, there was little pressure from the aforementioned groups. 
However, some made remarks which indicated that they thought pressure 
was brought to bear in a greater or less degree. “Of course,” said one 
president. More typical replies were “Probably to some extent,” “TTiese 
situations sometimes develop,” “Occasionally only,” “I am a novice, but I 
understand they do.” 

Is the attainment of an important position sufficient reason for granting 
an honorary degree? To obtain information in this regard the college 
presidents were asked to answer yes or no to the following: “Persona are 
sometimes given honorary decrees on attaining high office in state or 
church. In vour opinion, is this practice desirable in the case of persons 
who would he passed over if thev did not hold such office?” Sixty presi- 
dents (27.8%) made an affirmative response, while 1S6 (72.2%) thought 
the practice undesirable. Several who answered affirmatively qualified 
their answers: “In some CEse&T “Ckx:asionalIy,” *TTie iegrm may be mer- 
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ited because of such achievement,” “If they hold such office competently.” 
Two presidents who responded negatively supplemented their answers by 
these statements: “No, if the question means the possible injustice done 
those of merit who do not attain such office” and “Why should this be 
done? Frequently there is no academic background.” 

“It is frequently remarked that college presidents dislike the honorary 
degree system because of the hard feelings engendered in persons passed 
over by the selecting committee. In your opinion does this exist? Not 

at all . Some . Considerably One hundred and seventy- 

two presidents (76%) checked “Some.” Over twice as many (17%) 
agreed that this feeling existed “Considerably” as thought that it did not 
exist at all (7%). A president of a college which had never conferred an 
honorary degree stated, “I do not know from personal experience, but I 
hear, considerably Another president did not answer but indicated that 
the feeling existed by explaining, “The higher the standards concerning 
honorary degrees, the less the feeling.” 

The responses indicated that the presidents felt that abuses would be 
eliminated if the local institution did not confer honors on its own faculty, 
trustees, or administrative officers. Seventy-two per cent stated that abuses 
would be eliminated if members of the local faculty were not given hon- 
orary degrees. Seventy-one per cent felt the same about trustees and 
administrative officers. However, only 35% agreed that denying honorary 
degrees to their own alumni would eliminate abuses. These answers re- 
flect, to some extent, the policies of those institutions with rulings forbid- 
ding the granting of honorary degrees to faculty, members, trustees, and 
administrative officers in active service. “Some abuses might be eliminated, 
but I can see where some unfairness, even injustice, might be worked if 
those three groups were ignored,” declared one president. “Merits of case 
should determine — ^not a blanket rule,” said another. “These measures,” 
remarked a third, “would not eliminate all the abuses and they might bring 
on some others.” Several presidents acknowledged that abus^ would be 
eliminated if the alumni were not honored, but added these comments: 
“However, I would not favor ceasing to honor alumni,” “But not suffi- 
ciently to justify discontinuance of the practice,” **But better do it.” An- 
other president, speaking broadly, asked: “Why refuse to do something 
wisely because of some otber person’s folly.” Indicating that he thouo^ht' 
giving dearees to local faculty members led to abuses, one college president 
showed his intense disapproval of this practice by saying: “Horrible to do 
so.” One Northern university president stated that he thought that honor- 
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ing trustees led to abuses, but that honoring administrative officers would 
lead to no abuses. A president who made a negative answer added: *‘The 
practice of honoring a member of the staff or of a board of trustees should 
be carefully restricted, but not completely abandoned.” 

The presidents indicated that they had more confidence in the faculty 
selections than in those made by any other group. They were asked: 
“Which group, in your opinion, w'ould make better selections of honorary 

degree recipients (Check): Faculty ; Administration ; Trustees 

; Alumni Of 238 answers, 30% said faculty, 20% administra- 
tion, 8% trustees, and 2.5% alumni. Nearly seven-tenths of the presidents 
preferred that the faculty or administration, or the two combined, should 
pick the persons to be honored. More than one-third of the presidents 
checked two or more groups. When the replies in which more than one 
group was checked were included, the percentage of the presidents favoring 
faculty participation in the selection was 64%, administration 53%, and 
trustees only 27%. 

When asked whether they would favor limiting the conferring of hon- 
orary doctorates to institutions conferring in-course doctorates, 24% of 
the presidents replied affirmatively and 76% negatively. Significantly 
enough, 36 of the 57 presidents favoring the limiting of honorary doc- 
torates to institutions conferring in-course doctorates were the heads of 
small colleges which seldom offer courses leading to doctorates. Because 
there are more small colleges, however, a higher percentage (30.0% ) of the 
larger colleges actually preferred this limitation than did the smaller ones 
( 21 . 2 %). 

In this connection, one pr^ident wrote: “If there were any limitation on 
institutions conferring in-course. Yes. As it is. No.” Another said: “Yes 
for D.D.’s,” while another disagreed, saying: “Certainly not for D.D.’s.” 
A president of a small Western college explained his position: 

I do not feel that some really great colleges which limit thcnBelra to uader- 
gradnatc work or at most to the granting of the master’s degree should he barred 
from conferring honorary doctorates in every case. One hardly needs to add that the 
conferring of honorary doctor’s degrees by tiny colleges which have h’^rdly a master 
on their force has In it an element of the ludicrous not to say the ridicnloas. 

The president of a smaH Northern college expr^sed this opinion: 

We fwsi that uiriTcrMties regnlariy conferring ln-coiir« doctorates Aonld he 
able to confer certain speciafiy named honorary degrees, i.e., B.Sc,; LUD., mi m 
others. Wc fed that collegw of lc» than a thousand stadeats Aoild owfer BoiMng 
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higher than an honorary Master’s degree and this should be specially designated so 
as to be recognized as such. Would it he possible to institute by general agreement a 
‘*D.Hon.” and a “M.Hon.” for honoraries? 

“If honorary degrees are given, would you prefer degrees whose names 
would clearly distinguish them from in-course degrees?” That question 
was received unequivocally. Ninety -three (93.4%) per cent answered yes 
and only 6.6% no (241 yes; 17 no). While the overwhelming majority 
of presidents indicated they desired different degrees for in-course and 
honorary purposes, many reversed themselves when asked to apply this 
principle in specific situations. For example, over 33% stated that they 
preferred to have the doctor of science degree conferred both for honorary 
and in-course purposes. Only 31% stated that they would favor that the 
title of doctor be reserved solely for in-course degrees and such terms as 
“Public Benefactor” or “Distinguished Scholar” used in the place of hon- 
orary degrees. 

The present honorary degrees are extremely confusing to the general 
public and even to graduate students and educators. The writer asked 104 
nurses in training at a large metropolitan hospital to tell which of four 
degrees were usually earned and which awarded for honorary purposes. 
These nurses were all high school graduates and several were graduates of 
liberal arts colleges. All of them knew that the Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 
was an in-course degree, but 82% thought the Doctor of Laws (LL.D.) , the 
most common honorary degree, was also in-course. The popular honorary 
degree. Doctor of Divinity (D.D.), was thought to be an in-course degree 
by 72%. The Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.), the most common academic 
in-course doctorate, was said to be honorary by 31% of the group. The 
nurses knew, of course, from their association with physicians and internes 
that the M.D. was earned by long years of study. It seemed to them 
that if the Doctor of Medicine is the in-course degree for physicians, 
then it was logical to assume that the Doctor of Laws is the in-course degree 
for lawyers, and the Doctor of Divinity the earned degree for ministers. 
Those who thought the Ph.D. was honorary may have reasoned that the 
term Philosophy is so broad and inclusive that it would be suitable for an 
honorary degree. 

As a further check on how well people distinguish between earned and 
honorary degrees, 40 graduate students, most of them doctoral candidates 
with considerable experience in educational work, were asked to classify 
certain degrees as in-course, honorary, or both. Seventeen of the 40 thought 
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the most popular of honorary degrees, the LL.D,, was either in-course or 
given in both categories; only 12 of the group correctly identified the D.D. 
as honorary; and eight of the 40 thought the earned Ph.D. (the degree for 
which most of them were working) was given both as in-course and hon- 
orary. Only seven of the 40 knew that the M.A. (the fifth most popular 
honorary degree) was given honoris causa as well as in-course. The hon- 
orary Mus.D. was classified correctly by only one-fourth of the group. All 
of the graduate students classified the B.S. and B.A. degrees correctly as 
in-course but of the remaining ten degrees,^^ 22 of the 40 failed to classify 
five or more correctly. 

Queried on the same points, thirteen college and university faculty 
members, representing six different institutions, also made many errors. 
Five thought the common honorary degree D.D. w^as an in-course degree, 
and five others classified it as both. The LL.D., which is the honorary de- 
gree often given to faculty members, was mistaken by only tivo of the 13. 
All but two of the group were Ph.D.’s but two f and they were Ph.D.’s them- 
selves) thought the Ph.D. was both honorary and in-course. The M.A., 
which is both in-course and honorary, was misinterpreted by six who 
thought it strictly an in-course degree. The Doctor of Education degree, 
which is also both in-course and honorary, was misinterpreted by eight 
of the 13 who thought it was in-course only. 

If faculty members and graduate students, whose w^ork is closely re- 
lated to degrees, are unable to distinguish hosiorar}’ and in-course degrees, 
it is small wonder that the general public thinks that the Rev. A. M. Good, 
D.D., and Professor I. M. Smart, LL.D., came by tlieir degree through 
years of formal studies. 

Obviously some drastic changes are necessary if honorary degrees are 
to be easily distinguishable. The suggestion by one coUege prffildenl that 
the word ^‘honorary” be made part of the name of the degree would achieve 
this result. Thus, all honorary doctorates would be called simply “Hon- 
orary Doctor” (or perhaps the Latin equivalent) for which the abbrevia- 
tion is “D-Hon.” An honorary master’s degr«» would similarly be 
“M.Hon.” However, Just adding the word “Honorary” or the abbrevia- 
tion “Hon.” to the usual degr'ce would probably not prove entirely satisfac- 
tory, since some persons would simply omit the “Hon.” One president whi# 
sugg«ted a plan similar to the above saw the difficulty : 


»LLD., LLB., B.D., Sc.D., MA^ FkD^ EdD^ mi liitD. 
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How would it do to mark all honorary degrees with an "H?” Or even — 

honoris causa? Then we could use the same run of degrees, but with a clear desig- 
nation. In that case the bachelor’s and master’s degrees would be unobjectionable — 
Ph.D.H., etc. There might be a temptation to omit the “H.” 

Another method of distinguishing the two would be to reserve for in- 
course degrees the terms bachelor, master, and doctor. As early as 1900 a 
president of Brown University suggested that academic degrees and such 
terms as “doctor” be limited to scholars, and that non-academic achieve- 
ments be recognized by such terms as “master of affairs,” “guardian of the 
state” or “benefactor of the republic.”^® 

Nearly seven-tenths of the college and university presidents, however, 
indicated that they opposed “reserving the title of doctor solely for in- 
course degrees and using such terms as ‘Public Benefactor’ or ‘Distin- 
guished Scholar’ for honorary degrees.” It should be noted that at least 
part of the opposition was to these specific titles rather than to the plan of 
using doctorates solely for in-course degrees. Comments indicated this 
opposition : 

If terms were not so clumsy. 

Not these titles. 

The former is now given by Chambers of Commerce, Luncheon Clubs, etc. Why 
emulate them? 

Think you could find better titles than the ones suggested. 

A president who was very critical of the honorary degree system triple- 
checked the “Yes” on this question and added, “If new initials were adopted 
like ‘Public Benefactor’ to be used as ‘honorary degrees’ (which I am in- 
clined to believe in), it would make a difference in some of the replies I 
have made on other items.” The president of a Western college explained 
in these words: “If there were names that would definitely distinguish the 
honorary from the in-course, I should like that better.” 

This problem was also approached from another angle by asking the 
presidents: “Which of the following degrees would you prefer to have con- 
ferred only as in-course degree, only as honorary, and as both in-course 
and honorary?” 

In general, they were much less anxious to transfer the in-course de- 
grees to the honorary category than to transfer the honorary degrees to the 
in-course classification. Only one president would have the bachelor’s de- 

suggestions were made by President W. H. P. Faunce of Brown University 
in response to a plan to create a new degree, ‘‘Doctor of Arts,” for business men. 
E^kiaaiomci VoL 20, p. 534. Det^mber, 1900. 
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gree or the M.D. degree other than in-coursej and less than five per cent 
wanted the Ph.D. to be other than in-course. Although LL.D. and Litt.D, 
seemed to be the most stable honorary degrees, one-fourth of the presidents 
would be willing to have these conferred in-course. Only 30% would keep 
the Mus.D. strictly honorary, and 40% would be willing to see the D.D., 
one of the oldest of the honorary awards, conferred in-course. 

Those degrees which are now commonly given both as in-course and 
honorary would be put strictly in the in-course classification if the wishes 
of the majority were followed. The master’s degree, which is frowned 
upon considerably as an honorary degree, though still often given, would 
be strictly an in-course degree if 86% of the presidents had their way. 
Two presidents preferred to see the Ed.D. discontinued altogether. Thirty - 
three per cent would follow the present practice of giving the Sc.D. as both 
in-course and honorary, and 40% would prefer to have it given only in- 
course. Two presidents remarked in regard to these degrees: ‘‘Never as 
both in-course and honorary,” “Never in both.” This represents the pre- 
dominant feeling, since the percentage wanting any of these ten degrees 
given both in-course and honorary ranged from a high of 33.3% to a low 
of 0.4%. 

What were the candid opinions of college and university presidents con- 
cerning the honorary degree system? To secure their “off the record” 
remarks they were sent an additional sheet entitled “Additional Comments 
and Opinions,” with the following explanation: “Please use this page to 
make any additional statement or remark regarding the merits and de- 
merits, the benefits and evils of the theory and practice of bestowing 
honorary degrees in the colleges and universities of the United States.” 

A number of those who praised the conferring of honorary degrees ex- 
pressed the opinion that the good practices of some institutions should not 
be overlooked: 

I believe very firmly that there is a very distinct place for the awarding of hon- 
orary degrees in our American colleges. ... It enables the college to recognize in 
its formal capacity distinguished services rendered to the state, community and 
church. ... In the present campaign that it seems is being waged against hon- 
orary degrees I feel that the practice of good institutions of long standing should have 
considerable weight. 

* » ♦ 

Properly considered, the granting of such degrees is not only justifiable, but 
desirable, but there must be great care and the utmost of independent consideration to 
each individual candidate. Hiere should he few if any restrictions upon the institu- 
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tion granting sucli a degree- Tiie whole idea as I understand it is to recognize real 
distinction and no two persons ever reach such distinction by the same approach, 
, . . There is entirely too much ironclad management of the college curriculum. In 
later life there should be none. The person who has in his own way arrived at a well 
merited success in his own field may very well be recognized by a good college. 

» « * 

There is a place for honorary degrees if they are given sparingly and to worthy 
men and women. It would be a mistake to limit honorary degrees solely to those who 
have gained academic distinction but certainly the institution is regraded when men 
or women are honored who have not enriched the national or the truly cultural life 
of the country. 

A fellow administrator defended the practice but recognized the danger 
of abuses: 

The positive values in conferring honorary degrees are to be found in the fact 
that they are a suitable recognition of outstanding work in education, religion, citi- 
zenship, or as a matter of fact, in any other capacity. 

I have no doubt that there are abuses in the conferring of honorary degrees. We 
have tried to eliminate such abuses as much as possible by demanding that requests 
for honorary degrees should come not from the prospective candidates but from others 
who are well acquainted with the candidate, but have not as far as we know, in any 
sense conferred with him regarding this matter. . . . 

I favor continuing the practice of conferring honorary degrees under the proper 
safeguards, and the most careful scrutiny of the administration and the faculty of the 
college conferring the degree. 

Another college head pointed out the value of honors in encouraging 
service to the community : 

The bestowal of an honorary degree is an excellent way of showing publicly ap- 
proval of merit. I think a college or university has an obligation of recognizing the 
cultural, literary, scientific, social, educational, efforts of any man or woman within 
the limits of the area it serves, who has unselfishly devoted himself or herself to an 
ideal. Sometimes such a public recognition is all the approval received. If we are 
to encourage men and women to do things to help raise the cultural level of their com- 
munity, we must recognize their efforts, as well as their accomplishments. No or- 
ganization is better fitted to give that recognition than the college or university; and 
the honorary degree is the means. 

Personally, no degree should ever be granted to help the college or university 
itself. That is a defilement of power. All benefit of a degree should fall upon the 
recipient. Hence I feel that there is danger of, if not actual abuse, when a school 
goes far from its boundaries to bestow a degree. Such men or women as mentioned 
above are not plentiful within a college constituency and consequently the degrees 
granted will be few. 
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The value of honorary degrees as peace time honors was emphasized in 
this statement: 

Although all Americans are pacifists in at least some degree, we honor only war 
service [sic3. About the only recognition given to service in Peace Is given by edu- 
cational institutions, chiefly by their Honorary Degrees. We should stress the honor- 
ing of Peace Service in every way possible. Military service is necessary but must 
destroy property and human lives to serve us. Peace service is constructive, it builds. 
It should be encouraged. 

Several presidents pointed out that the value of an honorary degree 
depends upon the character of the granting institution. The following 
statements are typical: 

The degree value is determined by the distinction of the institution conferring 
it. Those who know institutions know the value of the honor; for the rest, it doesn’t 
matter. 

« « * 

It’s a poor business in many places but a real honor when well done. 

While many presidents made no statements under the heading “Addi- 
tional Comments and Opinions,” of those who did, over twice as many 
made critical remarks as made favorable ones. Typical of the shorter 
criticisms were these: 

I feel very strongly that many institutions are acting unwisely in the granting of 
honorary degrees. 

In my opinion it’s a harmful practice. 

The giving of honorary degrees has become a kind of racket in some institutions. 

Too cheap now. 

While the questionnaire did not refer to the commercialization of hon- 
orary degrees, the most frequent criticism made in these general comments 
involved this abuse. Several presidents wrote as follows: 

I am very much opposed to the conunercialization of honorary degrees. In other 
words, the conferring of these degrees with the expectation of receiving benefactions 
seems to me undesirable. In the past, there has been considerable abuse of this aca- 
demic function, although I think the situation has improved in recent years. 

mm* 

Many honorary degrees are granted to persons who make gifts to colleges. Others 
are granted to persons who are friends of those who may make gifts to colleges. Still 
others are granted to friends of board members or friends of the president in return 
for some personal service. Such degrees are a discredit to hi^er education and 
every effort should he made to reduce the number of such degrees to a minimum. 
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I am not much in favor of honorary degrees. They are too frequently given as a 
means of ‘‘buying” influence or of securing financial aid. 

mm* 

Not much value because so many are given in U. S., and many of these are evi- 
dently for the sake of material returns. 

* ♦ ♦ 

I would judge that some institutions grant honorary degrees largely to obtain 
influence for promotional purposes. I have turned down scores of requests to con- 
sider such possibilities. A less conservative person might not. I do believe there is 
lack of criteria on this subject. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

First, I definitely hold that the conferring of Honorary Degrees has been subject 
to some terrible abuses. In too many instances the individual is not honored, rather 
the institution has used this as a means of publicity, acquiring prestige, so it thinks, 
from the individual supposedly honored. 

Further, I believe Honorary Degrees should be few and far between and should 
be conferred only for some outstanding contribution, particularly of an academic or 
intellectual nature. 

Two presidents of denominational colleges commented that ministers 
were often persistent in seeking honorary degrees: 

Especially in these church-related colleges is the D.D. a problem. . . . The 
brethren will get much of the “smell of the earth” in their nostrils and want honors. 
... I suppose like athletics and many other things it comes down finally to the con- 
science of the institution, those in charge to decide. 

mm* 

I believe ministers are perhaps the most insistent seekers after honorary degrees, 
and one has only to look around him to see examples of those who receive such de- 
grees but do not deserve them. . . . “Doctor” is losing its significance. Pretty soon, 
if those whose duty it is to protect this honor do not protect it, many good people 
will spurn the title and lose respect for many institutions which confer it. Perhaps 
they do now. 

Several presidents stated that too many honorary degrees are given, 
especially by small colleges: 

It is my personal opinion, and this opinion is also shared by a large number of 
our trustees as well as the faculty, that colleges and universities have been alto- 
gether too free with their honorary degrees. I think this criticism can be made more 
directly toward the smaller colleges than toward the larger colleges or universities. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

In general, too many honorary degrees are granted By small coEeges. The de- 
velopment of a citation for conspicuous service instead of a degree would in my 
judgment be desirable. 
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I feel that it would be better if no honorary degrees were granted, at least by 
the smaller institutions. Yet it may be necessary to do so in our case in order to com- 
pete with other institutions who give the degree for political reasons. 

Honorary degrees should have a definite limitation in proportion to the number 
of graduates in course. 

* m * 

We believe that American colleges and universities have grossly over-worked the 
honorary degree of privilege. It has been my observation that honorary degrees are 
usually conferred upon individuals who have not, and probably could not, attain a 
high academic degree. Then, too, the ones who are usually honored in such manner 
are men and women who, because of their positions, and social, financial, and politi- 
cal standing, might be made friends of righteousness through the unrighteousness 
of mammon. 

One of the most renowned college presidents, David Starr Jordan, 
summed up well many of the thoughts expressed by his colleagues : 

The main purpose of a university is training, and its various degrees are essential- 
ly certificates of the amount and nature of its training. An honorary degree is, even 
at its best, something quite different — a tribute to character, education, or achieve- 
ment outside the academic walls. 

The objections to the practice of conferring such an honor lie largely in the ease 
with which it is abused. The degree of LL.D. falls often to individuals of merely 
temporary prominence — ^politicians, officials, or headliners of the press — or to a merely 
wealthy man from whom possible gifts may be expected. 

Some institutions have granted the degree ad nauseam, others very rarely, and 
a few, notably Cornell and Stanford, practically not at all. Some limit the title to 
those who have had, in one way or another, an integral relation to the institution con- 
cerned. Still others have recognized mainly presidents of sister universities, especially 
when they have been called in as commencement “orators.” At the fiftieth celebra- 
tion of the University of Wisconsin, each department chose from its colleagues in 
other institutions some professor it delighted to honor. But great is the outside 
pressure on officials of universities granting honorary degrees, the weight of the 
persistence being usually in inverse ratio to the fitness of the candidate proposed.^^ 


^ijordan, David Starr, The Trend of the American University, pp. 80-81. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Vox Populi 


In the final analysis the usefulness of any system of honorifics depends 
upon the respect it commands from the public. For data as to lay atti- 
tudes on honorary degrees, the views of four groups — ^business leaders, 
farm leaders, labor leaders, and newspapermen — were sought by the au- 
thor. Letters were sent to 55 business leaders, 31 labor leaders, and 29 
farm leaders. Usable replies were received from 18 of each of the first 
and second groups and from 14 of the third group. The views of news- 
papermen were obtained through an analysis of articles assembled by a 
clipping service. 

The business leaders were selected chiefly (but not exclusively) from 
the officers of the following organizations; the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., the American 
Bankers Association, and the Investment Bankers Association of America. 
The labor leaders were all officers of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations. The farm leaders were offi- 
cials of three organizations: the American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
National Grange, and the Farmers* Educational and Co-operative Union of 
America. 

Only one of the labor leaders queried reported that he had been offered 
an honorary degree. President William Green of the American Federation 
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of Labor stated that Oglethorpe University had conferred upon him the 
degree of “Doctor of Public Service.” The writer found only one other 
labor leader (not among those who were asked to give their opinions, 
however) who had received an honorary degree. He was Agnes Nestor, 
vice-president of the International Glove Workers Union of America 
(LL.D. Loyola University, 1929). 

One C. L 0. leader wrote: ‘Tt seems to be true . . . that representatives 
of organized labor don’t seem to qualify for such awards, but we don t 
think this discrimination very harmful to our cause.” An A. F. of L, leader 
made this strong statement: » 

I do not know of any Labor man of any kind who has ever received any recog- 
nition or degree from colleges, because most colleges — ^yes, even state universities - 
and institutions are controlled and influenced by Capital, by wealth . . . When it 
comes to outstanding human service, it is my opinion there have been certain men 
in the Labor Movement who have rendered more serNuce to our present civilization 
. . . than any other class of individuals. 

Another A. F. of L. leader echoed these sentiments when he observed: 
“Even those technicians in the labor movement having academic training, 
such as directors of research, have never been offered honorary degrees t(y 
my knowledge ... In fact, distinguished work of any kind in the labor 
movement goes unnoticed by such agencies.” A C. I. 0. leader indicated 
that he thought labor leaders would willingly accept honorary degrees. 
Other observations by labor leaders follow: 

I think if degrees are to he awarded for meritorious public service it is wholly 
appropriate that labor leaders should be included together with representatives of 
business and industry and the professions. 

« 4c « 

The basic principle on which honorary degrees should he awarded is that they 
should go to those who have performed the most service in the interests of the 
largest number of people. I do think, however, that some people I see receiving such 
honorary awards are a departure from the original or basic principles, in that it is 
now used to glorify people who should not aspire to a dog license, with apologies 
to the dog. 

Only one of the farm leaders reported that he had received an hon- 
orary degree. He was Henry A. Wallace, a director of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation and now Vice-President of the United States. In 
1920 he received an honorary M-S. in Agriculture from his Alma Mater, 
Iowa State College. 
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An active Farm Bureau leader stated as follows: ‘‘We have on two 
or three different instances been approached by correspondence from two 
or three institutions, but felt, first that we were not entitled to such recog- 
nition, and further, that the type of recognition and purpose back of 
same was not what it should be and indicated clearly that we were not 
inclined to accept recognition.” A Grange leader reported that the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin had awarded him “Honorable recognition for emi- 
nent services.” This award, however, did not carry with it an honorary 
degree. Another Grange leader observed: “It is interesting to note that 
the Grange aided in establishing many of our Land Grant Colleges and 
that we have continually supported their appropriations for many years, 
yet I do not know of a Grange ofiBcial ever receiving an honorary degree.” 
The viewpoints of other farm leaders follow: 

I am not greatly concerned about public distinction that really can’t add much 
to the stature of a man who has not lived and performed to deserve it, nor can 
the failure to receive such recognition lessen the love of those served for their great 
benefactors. 

♦ ♦ 

If these degrees are granted as a recognition for outstanding public service, I 
have no objection and I think on that basis they tend toward encouraging public 
service. 

♦ * * ^ 

I am one who believes that a policy of awarding degrees should be purely on 
a merit basis and not upon either wealth or political or social achievements alone. 

♦ ♦ * 

I think honorary degrees, placed for outstanding service, are worth while, Hiey 
bring to the minds of our people that service is the really important thing that is 
recognized. 

Eleven honorary degrees, it was found, were concentrated on four of 
the 18 business leaders who responded to the author’s inquiries.^ 

Of these business leaders, 13 were favorable to the practice of con- 
ferring honorary degrees, two were unfavorable, and three neutral. (Of 
the 18 labor leaders, only three were favorable, six looked upon the prac- 
tice unfavorably, and nine were neutral or expressed no opinion; seven 

^Thc business leaders were not asked whether or not they had received honorary 
degrees. This information was obtained from Who*s Who in Americat 1940-41. Since 
honorary degrees are sometimes omitted from this volume, the figiures cited above may 
be lower than the actual number. 
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of the 14 farm leaders expressed a definite opinion — five favorable, and 
two unfavorable).^ 

The business group was somewhat critical of the motives of colleges 
in granting honorary degrees, although not to the same extent as the farm 
and labor leaders. On the whole, businessmen were favorably disposed, as 
the following quotations indicate: 

My impression is that honorary degrees awarded to men and women who have 
rendered conspicuous services to the nation are of value. We honor the heroes of 
war for gallant services beyond the routine of military duties; and it seems fitting 
that we should likewise recognize the unusual services of those in peace-time who 
war on poverty, injustice, unemployment, bigotry, any encroachment upon our liber- 
ties, and all forms of opposition to America’s social and economic progress. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

I think the awarding of honorary degrees, when done on a merit basis, is dis- 
tinctly worthy ... I have in mind particularly men of scientific attainment, or if 
one has been especially successful in developing some line of business or manufac- 
turing which has made the world a better place to live in, it would seem that such 
recognition is well due them. 

However, the business leaders mentioned the abuse of degrees for 
financial favors more frequently than did either the labor or farm groups. 
In response to the question ‘‘Why do colleges give honorary degrees?” one 
industrialist replied that it was best described “by the well-worn facetious 
expression, ‘Most colleges get rich by degrees.^ ” A utility executive wrote: 
“Others award them in the hope that the individual so honored will re- 
member the institution either in his wiU or by other valuable considera- 
tion during his lifetime.” A banker who was a university trustee and the 
recipient of an honorary degree stated that one of the motives which 
prompts universities to confer honorary degrees is “to lay the foundation 
for a future ‘touch’ if the recipient be wealthy.” An oflScer of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U. S. gave this warning regarding financial 
abuses: “If educational institutions award such degrees for pecuniary 
favor, it is my opinion that an immense amount of harm in the long run 
will be inevitable.” A similar comment was made by an ofiScial of the 
National Association of Manufacturers: “Where the award is made pri- 
marily for the purpose of interesting the individual in the institution 

2Thc writer’s inquiries were sent out as personal letters, not as questionnaires. 
This increased the range of comments hut made classification more difficult. Three 
individuals classified each of the replies as favorable, unfavorable, or neutral, judg- 
ment being dependent upon the tone of the whole letter. 
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making the award, either for financial reasons or otherwise, I Believe the 
practice unwarranted. I regret to say that I fear many awards are made 
for this purpose.” 

Typical of the labor leaders’ views in this connection were the follow- 
ing: 

I would say in answer to your question as to why the degrees are awarded that 
it falls into two categories — to encourage endowments and secondly, to reward meri- 
torious service. I believe the emphasis placed on the first reason tends to destroy 
the high purposes for which honorary degrees should be granted. I also believe that 
the awarding of honorary degrees properly carried out could render a real service in 
our society. 

As I have observed it, it is chiefly a matter of payment for bequests, and I 
think it is pretty well recognized as that. 

* « 

Honorary degrees are also awarded, of course, to politicians, particularly reac- 
tionary ones, such as Carter Glass. 

* « ♦ 


It is my impression that honorary degrees are really a dignified means of adver- 
tising a college. 


♦ ♦ 


♦ 


In reply to your inquiry as to why institutes of higher learning award these 
degrees, I would say that they do it for publicity and in the hope those who are 
given these honorary degrees will recommend the school to young people who are 
casting about for a college or university to attend. 

An oflEcer of the Farmers’ Union thought the financial motive explained 
why farm leaders were rarely awarded degrees: “Since the work of most 
farm leaders is not of a spectacular kind, nor are they as a rule very rich 
. . . there is not much sense ... to bother offering to confer honorary 
degrees upon agricultural leaders.” A Grange leader stated: “Personally, 
I do not care for these honorary degrees and imfortunately many of them 
are awarded to wealthy people for favors which they hope to secure.” An- 
other farm leader wrote: “My impression is that institutions of learning 
award honorary degrees not on a basis of merit always, but for financial 
and political reasons.” 

Institutional publicity was the third most commonly mentioned mo- 
tive for awarding degrees. In defending this motive^ a leading industrialist 
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asserted that it led to justifiable attention for an institution. But other 
businessmen expressed disapproval: 

Degrees should not be used by way of bringing attention to the college or uni- 
versity that awards them. 

# * * 

Some institutions seek to be honored rather than to do honor. 

A Farmers’ Union oflScer concurred with the above view: 

I am no authority on such matters, but so far as my observation has enabled 
me to make an opinion, I am convinced that most colleges give honorary degrees, not 
so much to honor the one to whom the degree is given, as to honor the college 
through the conferring of such an honorary degree upon some influential or promi- 
nent personage. 

Five business men and one farm leader considered inspiration to others 
as a purpose of the awards. An industrialist put the matter in these words: 
“No doubt there is an inspiration to many younger people in actually see- 
ing meritorious accomplishment recognized in the concrete form of the 
bestowal of such honors.” A corporation executive felt the same way: 
“The practice stimulates beneficial endeavors.” Two bankers observed as 
follows : 

Recognition of good work is alw’ays a stimulus to the individual to do more to 
justify good opinion, as well as to stimulate others to put themselves in the class 
of those who are recognized contributors to the commonweal. 

* * * 

I think the reason institutions of higher learning award honorary degrees is 
principally to afford at graduation time an example to the graduating classes and 
other undergraduates of the appreciation the world shows of the accomplishments 
of scholars and men and women who make worth while contributions in various fields 
of human endeavor. 

A farm leader expressed a similar attitude: “The recognition exerts a 
wholesome influence on the public and should tend to stimulate worthwhile 
efforts and sacrifices on behalf of public interest.” 

Three leaders in the business world expressed these divergent views: 

This practice depends upon the intelligence with which it is carried out . . . 
If intelligeiitly done, it is very helpful to the morale of the community. 

m * * 

The recipient of the honorary degree oftentimes feels greatly the honor accorded 
him. Sometimes this filing finds its expression in willingness to make a speech, or 
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in taking an interest in the activities of the institution. These things, to my mind, 
would appear on the credit side of the ledger. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

[Honorary degrees are granted] to gratify the president or committee on honorary’ 
degrees with a brief sense of patronage and largesse. 

This comment was made by a farm leader: ^Tn some places, the de- 
grees have become more or less of a joke because so many of them are 
given to elevate the social standards of the receivers.” 

Reasons mentioned only once or twice included: to “add lustre to the 
commencement pageantry,” to “lift the morale of the community,” to “se- 
cure a commencement speaker,” to “gain students,” and to give those who 
select the recipients a “feeling of importance,” to add “an element of dig- 
nity and breadth to the conventional graduation exercises.” 

In general, then, it was felt that honorary degrees given for useful ser- 
vice are worthwhile, although there is considerable difference of opinion 
as to what constitutes such service. There was considerable agreement, 
however, that some awards are made for financial favors, political rea- 
sons, and publicity purposes. 

In commenting on the question “Are such awards in keeping with the 
democratic tradition?” the majority felt that there was little ground for 
criticism on this score. 

Observed the businessmen: 

I see nothing in the practice that seems inconsistent with democratic traditions. 

Jit * * 

I should say it is not an undemocratic process but rather it is a method of 
recognizing credit that is due for good work accomplished which in itself is more 
than likely to be a product of the democratic process. 

« « * 

In a democratic form of government, there is no manner in which outstanding 
and unusual achievement may be recognized and one might consider that honorary 
degrees are a sort of a substitute for titles bestowed upon like individuals in mon- 
archial forms of government. 

Farm leaders held similar views: 

If properly rendered, this recognition is in keeping with the democratic tradi- 
tions of giving rewards for service. 

* * 

I have never felt that the giving of degrees would hurt our democratic institu- 
tions, provided honorary degree were not ^ven on the basis of contributions to tbe 
college or on purely monetary accomplishments. 
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I am inclined to rank the Honorary Degree as an imitation of the European cus- 
tom of Knighting those who have earned the favor of the monarch or whose in- 
fluence or wealth might add splendor or strength to the court. 

mm* 

Truly in America we do not want to foster an aristocracy in any angle or phase 
of our life . . . But, some kind of recognition should be given to outstanding, un- 
selfish public service ... It may be that the recognition and work of appreciation 
should come from some source closer to the greater mass of the people served, rather 
than from the colleges and universities. 

As to the influence of honorary degree awards on American society, 
businessmen considered the practice beneficial, farm leaders were divided, 
and labor leaders thought it of little consequence: 

On the whole, I should say the balance is in favor of the beneficial rather than 
the detrimental. (An industrialist.) 

m m m 

If given for service, the influence on society will be distinctly helpful and unless 
high standards are maintained and established for such recognition the practice 
should be abolished, (A Farm Bureau oflSicial.) 


m m m 

I think American society is influenced very Httle, if at all, by such degrees. (A 
financial leader.) 

m * m 

I doubt if the result of such award on American society is very great. (A farm 
leader.) 

m m m 

They are an honor which many people appreciate, although I do not see where 
they have had much influence. (A Farm Bureau official.) 

Labor leaders were especially pronounced in their indifference: 

I don’t believe they mean much one way or the other, or that organized labor 
is very much concerned about the practice. 

m m m 

I do not believe honorary degrees have any useful service or value. 

m m m 

I suppose in some cases it influences public opinion, but in general I don’t think 
it is of much importance, 

m m m 

In so far as bringing any great benefit to Mankind or doing any great service 
for the world, such a degree in my opinion is worth nothing. 
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Many of these politicians and financial figures have received degrees from a dozen 
or more universities, and what public benefit there is in this system is a little beyond 
my comprehension. 

m » 

I think the infiuence of honorary degrees on American society is small, since I 
consider American society possibly in a different light than most people, American 
society to me is that 89% of the American people whose incomes are less than five 
thousand dollars a year. This part of society has such a struggle to live and eat that 
honorary degrees mean nothing to them. 

Only one person in the three groups stated that he would like to see 
the practice of awarding honorary degrees extended. The greatest number 
of those who expressed an opinion on this point felt that the practice 
should be restricted in the interest of eliminating abuses. Several, however, 
very candidly urged that the awards be abolished. 

I do not see any reason why the practice should be abolished or discouraged. 
Of course, if it were to be much further extended, such awards would come to be 
considered of little value. (A financial leader.) 

* * * 

I believe, by and large, that it is a custom -which should be preserved under 
the practice of rewarding merit only, and not because of some idea of benefits re- 
ceived or hoped for. (A businessman.) 

♦ * # 

[Awards should be restricted] to individuals who have achieved outstanding 
success in business or accomplished unusual achievements in the world of science. 
(An officer of the American Bankers Association.) 

* * * 

I personally should not favor abolishing the practice. On the other hand, I 
hope the time will come when the awards are restricted to those individuals who have 
made some outstanding contribution. (An industrialist.) 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

I would not be in favor of extending the practice of awarding honorary degrees, 
but how it could be effectually restricted or whether it should be abolished entirely, 
I do not know. (A businessman.) 

The following statements reflect the sentiment of several hnsin^smen: 

In answer to your question of ‘extending, restricting, or abolishing the practice^ — 
I should say. Leave it alone. On the whole, as far as I know. It is being well done 
by the universities and college now. To extend it might he to cheapen the practice; 
nothing would he gained by abolishing the practice — something would be lost. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

As to whether the practice of granting honorary degrees should^ he restricted or 
extended, my opinion is not based on information or study, hut I have a feeling that 
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it is already being overdone. Honorary degrees do not appeal to me personally. My 
own interest in education and science would not be quickened or enhanced by an 
honorary degree. 

♦ ♦ 


It is my conviction that nearly all men possessed of the attainments which prompt 
colleges to confer such degrees upon them would prefer not to receive them. If ten- 
dered to them, they cannot decline them without seeming ungracious. A few vain 
celebrities may covet them; the vast majority of really distinguished men are genu- 
inely modest and would prefer to be inconspicuous and to escape these equivocal 
medals ... I would favor abolishing the practice of conferring honorary degrees. 
Somewhat different were the views of agricultural leaders. 

Perhaps the better plan would be, rather than to abolish the recognition, to clean 
up those institutions that are not maintaining high ethical standards of requirements 
for issuance of same. 

♦ ♦ 


I doubt if the practice should be abolished, but think the degrees should be 
honestly conferred. 


*♦41 


Taking it as a whole, I think it is a bad practice. It is something that is started 
as a rule with a laudable purpose, but the donors find out sooner or later that they 
have to open the door to people of influence who hardly deserve the honor. I doubt 
whether we can abolish the practice but it should be limited to a great degree. 


PRESS OPINIONS 

To secure a fair sampling of the opinions of the press, the service of a 
press clipping bureau was employed. The bureau was asked to find articles 
in newspapers and periodicals during the months of June, July, and Au- 
gust, 1938, which expressed some opinion on the practice of awarding 
honorary degrees. Over one hundred clippings from newspapers from all 
parts of the United States were assembled. The occasion for most of these 
articles was the conferring of honorary degrees on certain individuals. 
Walt Disney, Hollywood’s celebrated cartoonist, and Harry Moore, Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, were mentioned in nearly three-fourths of the articles. 
Specifically, more than half of the 127 articles found commented on the 
honorary degrees given by Harvard, Yale, and the University of Southern 
California to Walter Disney, then (1938) at a peak of his popularity as 
the creator of Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, The articles prompted 
by the Disney awards made up more than two-thirds of those which lauded 
the various recipients. None questioned the merit of the cartoonist. The 
following article appeared in six different newspapers scattered from New 
York to New Mexico: 
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Walt Disney, whose formal education ended in 1918 when he went to France 
as a Red Cross ambulance driver after one year in a Chicago high school, has been 
awarded an honorary degree of Master of Science by the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

None will quarrel with this award, which recognized Mr. Disney’s “distinguished 
achievements in cinematography.” Indeed, it seems to us, the new Master of Science 
deserves a higher degree. Walt Disney should have a Ph.D. at least. 

The artist who created Mickey Mouse, Donald Duck and Pluto the Pup, the 
genius who brought Snow White and her small friends to life, should be entitled to 
call himself Doctor of Philosophy — about the merriest, kindest, most encouraging 
philosophy now being spread over a troubled world.^ 

In suggesting that the honorary degree for Disney should have been 
a Ph.D., the journalist made the common error of failing to distinguish 
between an earned and honorary degree and illustrates the popular con- 
fusion in this regard. 

In a lighter vein, columnist H. I. Phillips gave his version of the event: 

President — Disney, Walt: artist, friend of mice, glorifier of ducks and the man 
from whom millions first learned that a symphony is not a bend in a pipe; Mr. Disney, 
we are happy here at Harvard to confer upon you one of our 1938 degrees, trusting 
that you will not immediately try to animate it. 

Dopey — ^Attaboy! 

Mickey Mouse — Don’t be crude. Remember, Dopey, you’re a Harvard man 
now . . . 

President — ^Nevertheless, Mr. Disney, it was our verdict here on the banks of the 
Charles, that anybody who can make the world laugh under present conditions is 
indeed an outstanding contributor to the welfare of man. 

Grumpy — I still think if we had waited we could have been tapped for Yale. 

President — In an era of pompous struttings you gave us the three little pigs, in 
an age of mad bellowings into loudspeakers you gave us the silly symphonies, in a 
time of exaggerated egoes you gave us Mickey and Minnie Mouse. 

Mickey Mouse — I hope Princeton is listening in on this. 

President — ^In a day when the world was sickened by the goose-steppings, chest- 
thumpings and bully-Hke gestures of its notable figures, you gave us Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs . . . 

Dopey — One more dwarf and we could make the Harvard crew. 

President — ^And so, Mr. Disney, Harvard is happy to make you a Master of Arts, 
in any flavor you desire."* 

^Columbus (Ohio) Citizen, June 9, 1938; Cincinnati (OHo) Post, June 10, 1938; 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press, June 11, 1938; El Paso CTcx.) Herald Post, June 11, 1938; 
Hew York World Telegram, June 15, 1938; Albuquerque (N. M.) Tribune, June 25, 
1938. 

^Boston Globe, June 22, 1938. 
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One editorial on Disney’s degree praised the cartoonist, but criticized 
colleges for their unnecessary ritual and their practice of making the sim- 
ple seem complex. In all of the articles the praise was for Disney rather 
than for the honorary degree system. 

Yale University has bestowed an honorary Master of Arts degree upon Walt 
Disney, thereby officially recognizing the fact that a man may he a genius even 
though he does w'ork in Hollywood. 

The creator of Mickey Mouse, Donald Duck, Horace HorsecoUar and Pluto the 
Pup has been brightening the lives of movie goers for several years now, but it is 
not surprising that university honors for him w’ere delayed a bit . . . 

But you must realize that a college can’t award an honorary degree to a man 
unless a high-sounding reason for it can be advanced and our theory is that the 
professors have been busy for some time finding good aesthetic and philosophical 
reasons for liking Disney’s cartoons in order that he might be so honored. It would 
obviously be impossible for Yale to admit Disney to “all rights and privileges” of 
that venerable university through some such simple and straightforward statement 
as: “We take this method of showing our appreciation to Mr. Disney for many 
happy hours at the movies.” 

Instead, Prof, William Lyon Phelps is constrained to say: “His work has the 
elements of a great romantic art; the beautiful, the fantastic, the grotesque, all com- 
bining in irresistable charm . . . He has the originality and characteristic of a 
genius, creating the demand as well as the supply. He has achieved the impossible.” 
To which a Man in the Balcony might reply: “We still like his cartoons.”® 

The idea that honorary degrees are a substitute for royal titles was 
expressed by a number of papers. The following item is typical: 

It’s nice to know that Harvard is about to recognize Mickey Mouse. The King 
of England included a Hollywood movie actor who is a British subject in the birth- 
day honors, and since Walt Disney can’t become Sir Walt, we like to know that 
he gets a cap and gown and the degree of Master of Arts anyway. On June 4 the 
University of Southern California gave Disney the degree of Master of Science, Bos- 
ton University wanted to honor him, hut Harvard had already spoken for that date.® 

By calling public attention to the few who rise from the bottom of the 
ladder to the top, honorary degrees tend to make the exception seem the 
rule- The effect is to create the illusion that equality of opportunity is 
much more prevalent than it actually is. The following editorials use the 
Disney award as an object lesson for their readers: 

The famous adage: “Build a better mouse trap and tbe world will beat a path 
to your door,” came through for Walt Disney, who went the adage one better and 
made a better mouse. 


^Greenmch (Conn.) Time, June 23, 1938. 

®Katherine Darst, St. Louis (Mo.) Globe Democrat. June 11, 1938. 
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And this week Harvard paid Disney its greatest tribute in an honorary degree, 
which is to say that the creator of Mickey Mouse is now recognized as a definite 
contributor to the culture and life of our world. 

Incidentally, Mr. Disney has made himself a couple of million dollars so that 
he can now devote all his time to creating new and funnier little people for the 
screen and comic page, while unknown understudies grind out the characters which 
we have grown so to love. 

If there is an object lesson to be learned from the example of Disney, who was 
an obscure cartoonist, grinding away at a drawing board but ten years ago, it prob- 
ably lies in the fact that he lives in a land where creative ability and its capitaliza- 
tion are pre-eminent.'^ 

1|> # 

Here in academic robes is Walt Disney, graduate of no college or university, 
but upon whom both Yale and Harvard this commencement season were proud to 
bestow honorary Master of Art degrees. Because his genius gave a new type of screen 
entertainment to the world and because his success was achieved by the traditional 
American formula of hard work, patient self-improvement, initiative and develop- 
ment of individual resource, his honors are as richly deserved as any given to men 
and women with many times his formal educational equipment.® 

In contrast with the newspaper articles which saw in the Disney degree 
a worthy title for a “poor boy who made good,” the award given to Gov- 
ernor Moore of New Jersey evoked a vigorous storm of protest. A promi- 
nent educator said: 

When Harvard and Yale granted academic honors to Walter Disney, they made 
manifest their recognition of a service to the people of America. When Princeton 
conferred the doctorate upon Governor Moore, it applauded and placed its prestige 
and approval on disservice to the American people.® 

Much of the protest was occasioned by the nation-wide interest in the 
trial (then in progress) of Moore’s close political ally, Mayor Frank Hague 
of Jersey City, for violation of civil liberties. Twenty-five news stories, 
one-fifth of all the stories received from the clipping bureau, were about 
Governor Moore’s degree. Nine defended the Governor, 12 were highly 
critical, and four were neutral. Eight of the nine stori^ defending the 
award were from local New Jersey newspapers, most of them located 
where Mayor Hague had his strongest political support. In contrast, the 
opposition came from papers as far away as Boston and New Orleans. 
Even William Allen White entered the fray: 

’^Medford (Mass.) MeTcisjy^ June 25, 1938. 

^Columbtis (Ohio) Dispatch, June 29, 1938. 

®From a speech by Professor Alonzo Myers of New York University under the 
auspices of the National Education Association, as reported by the Nem York Times, 
June 27, 1938. 
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Princeton University is in the midst of one sad mess» For some reason or other, 
the powers that be in Princeton have decided to give an honorary degree to Governor 
Moore of New Jersey, a cheap skate. It is no unusual thing for universities to pour 
doctorates onto cheap skates. (The editor of The Gazette has a lot of ’em himself 
if it comes down to that.) But this particular cheap skate, Governor Moore of New 
Jersey, sits by and sees Hague, mayor of Jersey City, suspend the Constitutional Bill 
of Rights in the mayor’s town. Governor Moore should and could restore liberty in 
Jersey City over night. He did nothing, being Hague’s man Friday. More than that, 
he joined Hague reviewing a big parade, endorsing Hague’s tyrannical suspension of 
the right of free speech and assemblage. 

So when it is knowm on the Princeton campus that Governor Moore is to have 
a Princeton doctorate, the senior class meets and passes denouncing resolutions. The 
faculty passes protesting petitions. The student body gets rebellious and the devil 
is to pay. 

Ail good citizens will rejoice in the quick response of Princeton to the disgrace- 
ful attitude of its governing body. So long as seniors meet and denounce and when 
faculties pass petitions and students threaten to get out of hand, when Freedom 
shrieks, liberty is reasonably safe in the United States. It is when we take it lying 
down that we are in danger.^® 

The St, Louis Post-Dispatch encouraged the protests with this com- 
ment: 

Petitions are being circulated at Princeton University among students and 
faculty members in opposition to the award of an honorary degree to Gov. A. Harry 
Moore of New Jersey, reported to be a part of the Princeton Commencement plans 
next week. The protest reads in part: 

object to our university’s putting its stamp of approval on Mayor Frank 
Hague by offering his puppet. Gov. Moore, an honorary degree. We do not believe 
that the tyranny and intolerance for which Moore and Hague stand have anything 
in common with the tolerance and freedom for which Princeton stands.” 

How closely Gov. Moore is related to Mayor Hague and the flouting of civil 
liberties in Jersey City we do not presume to say . . . But it is significant that the 
mere report should produce a reaction so prompt and so forthright at Princeton. 
It augurs well for New Jersey that at its leading educational institution, which is, 
of course, one of the great universities of the world, there are those who will con- 
demn openly Boss Hague and all his works, not excepting the persons who owe 
office to him*!^ 

A Massachusetts editor pointed out the dangers of awarding honorary 
degrees for other than scholarly achievements; 

It is easy to sympathize with the Princeton graduates and under-graduates who 
protest against the granting of an honorary degree at the coming commencement 

^^Empona (Kansas) Gazette, June 21, 1938. 

Loids (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, June 17, 1938. 
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exercises to Gov. Moore of New Jersey. In spite of what is said to have Been 
unusually frequent attendance at the meetings of the Princeton board of trustees, of 
which he is an ex-officio member. Gov, Moore is hardly to be classed among those gov- 
ernors who have lent the distinction of a ripe culture or of a notably broad conception 
of public service to the administration of state afairs. It is not unjust to say that he 
has been identified, both in the Senate and in his present office, as a machine politi- 
cian, and the machine is one to which Mayor Hague has lately been giving anything 
but good advertising. 

But it is also easy to understand, the honorary degree system being what it is 
and having its established precedents of recogniiion, that the Princeton authorities 
were in something of a dilemma. There probably are few colleges or universities 
which venture to give honorary degrees outside the realm of strict scholarship which 
have not given degrees that afterward looked to most people as unwise as they looked 
to some people at the time they were made. For example, the honorary degree which 
Yale gave to the late Charles S. Mellen of the New Haven road was never cited, in the 
days when his management of that corporation was a subject of investigation, as an 
evidence of collegiate wisdom that was altogether unerring.^- 

In Jersey City a writer defended Governor Moore by labelling the pro- 
testing students as un-American supporters of Soviet Russia. 

The older folks are much concerned, and rightly so, as we hear our boys and girls 
shouting and babbling that every other country in the world is better than their own. 
We shudder as we hear them attack the Constitution, and feel apologetic for their 
bad manners as they make diabolical attacks on men who have given years of service 
to their community, state and nation. . . . 

Where do these boys and girls get these half-baked ideas? Upon what do they 
base their conclusions that the Soviet Union has a better theory of social and political 
action then we have? In what other country do boys and girls have more privileges 
than in our own land of the free? 

Does not that magnificent document, the Declaration of Independence, that guar- 
antees social, religious and political freedom, mean anything to them? 

We had a shocking example recently when young men students at one of 
America’s great universities protested against the conferring of an honorary degree 
on New Jersey’s only third-term governor. 

Do these boys know that the gentleman has asked in his second term as gover- 
nor to have a survey of state government made by the university? Do they know that 
he has consistently, ever since, recommended that many of the reforms suggested 
in the survey be adopted and that he has been partially successful? 

If our boys and girls would study and consider the Constitution of the United 
States as part of their summer reading; if they would endeavor to be of service in 
their communities and state; if they would fit themselves to help solve many of our 
social ills, they would be helping to build rather than destroy their own country.^® 

^^Springfield (Mass.) Republican, June 18, 1988. 

City (N. J.) Journal, June 13, 19^. 
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A few days later, the same paper dismissed the student protest as mere 
pre-vacation nonsense: 

The stunt of a handful of Princeton students getting up that petition protesting 
against the award by Princeton University next Tuesday of an LL.D, degree to Gov. 
Moore may be classed as one of those silly June pranks in which rollicking students 
on the eve of their summer vacation are apt to find diversion.!^ 

According to the following editorial, Governor Moore’s citation indi- 
cated that Princeton felt a mistake has been made: 

The charge has been made that Governor Moore is merely a puppet for Mayor 
Frank Hague of New Jersey and that he is simply a machine politician. 

The public awaited the citation in connection with the conferring of the degree 
thinking that possibly it might reveal how seriously the university felt about con- 
ferring the degree. The citation writers must have struggled when they composed 
the piece that was read as Dr. Moore took the hood. Here’s what the citation says: 

“Arthur Harry Moore, Governor of New Jersey; Princeton University, mind- 
ful of the part which it has been her privilege to play in the life of the state for 
nearly tw’o centuries, today affirms her allegiance to the State of New Jersey in 
conferring this degree upon a son of New Jersey three times chosen governor of 
the state, a trust and honor never before conferred by the electorate on any 
citizen.” 

That does not commit the University to any serious endorsement. 

Contrast it with the citation in connection with the same honorary degree upon 
Cordell Hull: 

“Cordell Hull, Secretary of State of the United States; after serving his own 
state of Tennessee as a member of her legislature and of her judiciary, he was 
for nearly 25 years her representative in the Congress of the United States, first 
in the House and later in the Senate; a profound student of the principles of 
taxation and of tariffs, he was, during the administration of President Wilson, 
author of the federal income and inheritance tax laws; as secretary of state he has 
formulated, and with singular skill and success has made effective, a policy of 
reciprocal trade between our nation and others, basing his action upon the belief 
that the economic welfare of all nations is the only sure foundation for the lasting 
welfare of our own. 

“Quiet, unselfish, and determined, he is breaking down the economic bar- 
riers between nations, and by thus lessening international rivalry and suspicion 
he is establishing a powerful safe-guard of peace.” 

Even a great university can make mistakes but when the whirlwind of disapproval 
of an act comes Princeton can stay the blow in a measure at least by adroit language. 
The university is to be congratulated on the way it handled the situation after public 
opinion had spokenA® 


^^Jersey City (N. J.) Journal^ June 18, 1938. 

^Watertown (N. J.) Times, June 22, 1938. See Princeton Alumni Weekly, Vol 
38, p. 385, July 1, 1938. 
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The militant New York Post expressed the opinion that the Governor 
had been honored to insure state appropriations for the University.^® 

Several of the items collected by the clipping bureau raised the question 
as to why colleges confer honorary degrees. Of the 23 news stories which 
attempted to answer this question, four defended and 19 criticized the 
honorary degree system. One of the former articles contained the follow- 
ing statement: 

The conferring of honorary degrees provides one of the few means we have in 
this country of expressing appreciation of public service and international good will. 
From both points of view, the selection of Lord Tweedsmuir was an admirable one. 
Harvard and Yale are to be congratulated on their happy choice.!'^ 

Another newspaper stated that the outstanding degree awards for the 
year were those given to Richard Barthehness, the movie actor, and Walt 
Disney. It observed that ‘‘the bestowing of the degrees mentioned will in- 
spire others to attain successful heights in their fields of endeavor, even 
though they do not have a college education.”^® 

“Praising prudent men”^® is another worthy reason for conferring 
degrees, according to a journalist who approved heartily of honoring the 
chairman of a state highway board who had built the state’s roads on 
a pay-as-you-go plan. The writer explained that the granting of honorary 
degrees to worthy officials creates a demand for the continuation and ex- 
tension of their work. A columnist, whose story was occasioned by the 
award to the highway chief, stated that he favored the “sparing use of 
honorary degrees” because they recognize “service which, while not strictly 
academic, in frequent instances are now more valuable than the work ac- 
complished by those who earn conventional degrees.”^® 

Criticisms of honorary degrees which appeared most frequently dealt 
with the motives of institutions which allegedly confer honorary degrees 
for financial reasons and publicity purposes. One reporter noted that the 
universities “quite frequently award the honorary degree to some indi- 
vidual, the use of whose name with the awarding institution gives it more 
advertising than the degree gives the recipient.”^^ Another writer said: “To 
us the awarding of honorary degrees has become more or less of an effort 

^^New York Post, June 20, 1938. 

Chicago Tribune, June 28, 1938. 

00 sick Falls (N. Y.) Standard Press, June 30, 1938. 

Boston Herald, June 17, 1938. 

^Brattleboro (Vt.) Reformer, June 14, 1938. 

^Wouglas (Ariz.) Dispatch, June 23, 1938. 
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on the part of the university directors to share the limelight with persons, 
who in past years, have attained some sort of nationally acclaimed promi* 
nence.”^^ The following blunt editorial criticizing the ulterior motives 
of degree-granting institutions was published in a Kansas newspaper and 
reprinted in at least one other paper: 

For the past week the graduation season has been in full tide. Degrees have 
been given thousands of young people in recognition of their four years of hard 
work in classroom, laboratory, or gridiron. As usual, though, they have been cheap* 
ened by the Sood of honorary degrees that have been passed out at the same time. 

A case might he made for the award of a single honorary degree to an Einstein, 
a Ford or a Hughes. When jackdeg politicians and nonentities who are liberal givers 
to educational projects show up, however, with enough letters after their names to 
represent two lifetimes of academic work, the whole honorary degree system is thrown 
into serious question. 

Under investigation it usually proves that an honorary degree represents only 
the effort of some college to shine a little in the reflected glory of some conspicuous 
citizen. The motive may not he ulterior, but the appearances certainly indicate it. 
The fair presumption ordinarily is that the awarding institution is less interested in 
paying a deserved honor than in winning some advertising, cash, or political advantage 
for itself. 

A citizen who has distinguished himself in the town is no more entitled to the 
honors of the gown than the wife of a public official is to succeed her deceased 
husband in office. The intentions back of the honorary degrees may be good but in 
the average instance the awards are degrading alike to those who give and those 
who receive.23 

Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, a columnist and former university professor, 
devoted an entire column to a severe criticism of honorary degrees : 

June is the great month for weddings, bass fishing, and the honorary degree 
racket. 

It is easy to put the essence of the honorary degree racket in a nutshell. Aca- 
demic honors are traded against hoped-for political and financial favors. Honorary 
degrees constitute a bargain counter opportunity for universities. They cost nothing, 
so the institution is not out anything in case an expected vendor of favors fails to 
come across after he has been awarded a glamorous degree. 

Frequently the universities hold out on the big boys until after they have made 
good. In any event, the moguls of finance, business and politics usually crash 
through, for as Carlyle once observed, ‘^Americans like to hobble down to prosperity 
on the crutches of capital letters.’’ 

Once upon a time a man who had an LL.D. strung along after his name was 
a learned specialist. His degree of “legum doctor” meant that he had mastered both 

^Bridgeport (Conn.) Herald, June 26, 1938. 

^Eiudumon (Kans.) News, June 11, 1938. 
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the civil and the canon law. Such a medieval scholar was equally at home in 
Justinian’s Institutes and Gralian’s Decretum, 

Today, it would almost seem that the chief prerequisite for embellishment with 
an LL.D. is complete ignorance of all law. One of our leading weeklies compiled 
the batch of honorary degrees awarded during a single week of the honorific orgy 
at commencement time. In the list we find the names of leading utility presidents, 
bank presidents, railroad presidents, mercantile marine executives and the like. 

That such men are estimable persons nobody need deny. On the other hand, 
not even the most servile flatterer could hardly allege that they are an ornament to 
scholarship, least of all legal scholarship. Even when they want to break the law 
they have to hire an expensive and adroit attorney to give them advice and counseL 

Obviously the degrees were granted as evidence of gratitude for past financial 
favors or of expectancy of future gifts. The LL.D. has so far lost repute that the law 
schools have had to find another degree, J.U.D., to bestow upon those who have 
actually carried on advanced studies in jurisprudence. 

Few of the great in finance and business have been overlooked by college presi- 
dents and trustees in working the honorary degree racket. 

As John R. Tunis once pointed out, the honorary degree racket has other uses 
besides angling for favors from the rich. It is used for log-rolling and backslapping 
among university presidents, obtaining free speakers for commencement day and 
gaining newspaper publicity for the institution. 

One candid university president with an oratorical gift admitted that four out 
of five of his honorary degrees were awarded to him for making free commencement 
addresses. 

If we are to honor those who have given of their physical riches to build greater 
dormitories and laboratories, why not honor those who have given their spirit to 
make America a more tolerable place to inhabit? Why not honor the humanitarians 
as well as the donors of gymnasiums and stadiums? 

In our present system of dependence upon voluntary gifts, our universities are 
undoubtedly justified in bartering their honors for value received or expected. But 
they could do much more to restore their reputation as haUs of free learning and 
humanitarian impulse by recognizing the existence and services of those who sense 
social injustices and dare to work for a better era of human civilization.^^ 

In reprinting a New Yorker cartoon showing a college president grant- 
ing an honorary degree to an obviously rich but unintellectual individual^ 
a New York tabloid commented: 

The Honorary Degree racket of dishing out LL.D.’s, Ph.D.*s, XYZ’s to rich men 
and politicians in the fervent hope of getting new gymnasiums, libraries, athletic 
fields, good will or plain publicity is a phase of American education that has been 
exploited by a few colleges. It has long needed puncturing as badly as that other 
college racket — ^football . . . ^ 

s^Bames, Harry Elmer, ‘^Honorary Degree Racket.” New York World-Telegram, 
June 9. 1938. 

^^New York Mirror, June 10, 1938, 
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An editorial in a Maine newspaper stressed the monetary motive: 

Some of these degrees are really honorary and confer a real distinction because 
of their recognition of some outstanding accomplishment. Because of this, however, 
they have become a valuable reward for just the friends of the colleges whose merit- 
ing achievement is a fat check to some college causes. These special friendships 
of the colleges rather lower the standards of the degrees generally, opening them to 
the criticisms of the disgruntled. 

Any ordinarily good citizen of fair standing in his community can get an 
honorary college degree if he sets about it right. College authorities are mostly 
complacent as the degrees cost them nothing and they do help now and then. A 
little log-rolling and leg-pulling with a bit of cash perhaps now and then will bring 
one in for almost anyone. The really valuable ones are never solicited, of course, but 
this makes solicitation more attractive to some people. 

So the honorary college degrees do go very largely like royal honors, some for 
real merit and some for personal considerations alone. Every college turns out a 
batch of them every commencement, making them almost as common as Kentucky 
colonels.2^ 

A New York editor bemoaned the conferring of degrees on rich men 
and politicians: 

With each succeeding “commencement” season, we become a bit more weary 
of reading about the gents who are awarded flossier letters than the regular, full- 
term graduates get after working their way or their fathers through college. And 
we become a trifle nauseated by the endless procession of pictures of muttonheads 
in mortarboards. . . . 

But we think that for every recipient who has made his mark, there is at least 
one other who gets the laurels because the awarding institution hoped to make a 
mark of him, via his bank account. 

Bestowing the honors upon politicians leaves us almost speechless — although 
there is something of the appropriate about giving the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws to some sleight-of-hand statesman who has been doctoring laws all of his 
adult life. . . . 

Not every beneficiary of these right-in-the-lap degrees is likely to kick in with 
a gymnasium or library or athletic field, but if an occasional one does something 
like that, it averages up nicely. . . .^7 

The liberal editors of The Nation observed: 

Throughout the years the fate of university graduates, the paths followed, have 
been necessarily varied. But the standard of achievement has remained fixed and 
its pattern has been accepted by the majority. Our colleges have turned out indus- 
trial chief tans, talented union-busters, tired business men, literary vassals, and the 
hosts of little, ambitious men who have sought so earnestly to mimic the big shots. 

^^Augusta (Me.) Journal^ Jtme 15, 19S8. 

York Home News, June 16, 193B. (Formerly Bronx Home News.) 
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All of them were caught in the competitive merry-go-round; wealth was the in- 
evitable barometer of attainment; Money Bags was a nice fellow personally, and 
the country club epitomized success in life. These strivings were officially sanctified 
with honorary degrees for the chief victors . . .^8 

An article in the New Republic was especially caustic about the honor- 
ary degrees given to business men in the prosperous twenties: 

This is the season in which our institutions of hired [sic.] learning go in for 
making honorary doctors. ... In those days (before 1929) when the prexies sat down 
to pick a batch of candidates for honorary degrees they looked them up in Dunn 
and Bradstreet. ... If you had ten million you might be made a Doctor of Com- 
merce. ... If you had fifty million or had access to that much, you might even be 
made a Doctor of Laws. . . . But this year it has been a little different [1933]. . . . 
After all it is a little dangerous to pick a big business man for an honorary degree 
these uncertain days. You might select him and get him fitted for a cap and gown 
and then have him go bankrupt or even get indicted on you. . . . This year the 
Honorary Degree Department has had to pass its dividend.-® 

In addition to the frequent criticism that honorary degrees are given 
for financial reasons and publicity purposes, there were comments that 
too many honors are heaped upon the same individuals, that many re- 
cipients are mediocre, that state-controlled universities should not honor 
their own state oflScials, that titles for honorary degrees are often mis- 
leading, and that degrees should be limited to former students. Several of 
the more severe criticisms are cited below: 

Sometimes a man has received so many honorary degrees that additional sheep- 
skins mean less than additional stock certificates.^® 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The honorary degree racket cheapens and weakens the whole educational struc- 
ture. It should be no part of a university’s business to turn out Kentucky colonels 
and Visiting Firemen.^^ 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Certainly, most of the bestowing of honorary degrees is the hunk. So why don’t 
the bestowing institutions get candid about the whole business? Instead of just 
selecting this person or that for the honor, in hopes that he may kick in with a 
donation, why don’t they merely publish a fist of charges for each honorary degree, 
and then sell the title to anybody who comes across with the price? I know the college 
administrators will go aghast on us at this suggestion, hut they won’t be fooling 


^^The Natiojiy “What Every Young Man Should Know,” June 18, 1938, p. 687. 
29Flynn, John T., New Republic, \ol. 75, p. 20a July 5, 1933. 

Athol (Mass.) News, June 24, 1938. 

SWcta Orleans Item, June 25, 1938, 
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anybody; most colleges are plain business organizations, always ready to turn a 
reasonably honest dollar.^^ 

The four articles defending the honorary degree system were primarily 
concerned with praising a certain recipient and the comments on the sys- 
tem were used as a means of heaping more honor on this individual. In 
contrast, the critical articles were in most cases devoted entirely to criticism 
and usually did not mention names. That several times as many journalists 
were willing to present the case against degrees as were willing to defend 
the system undoubtedly reflected public reaction. 

Edgar Bergen’s dummy, known to millions as Charlie McCarthy, was 
the subject of several humorous articles announcing that Charlie was 
soon to receive an honorary degree from one of our foremost universities.®^ 
That the gentlemen of the press should seize upon such an unusual award 
to philosophize on the whole question and exploit it for the amusement 
of their readers is perhaps to be expected. It evoked the following com- 
ments from a Chicago journalist: 

Charlie McCarthy, it seems, is to receive an honorary master’s degree from 
Northwestern University’s school of speech, in recognition of his mastery of the art 
of inuendo and snappy comeback. There may be academic reactionaries who will 
protest that the university, in bestowing cap and gown upon a piece of fence post, is 
donning the cap and bells of the jester it honors. But we see nothing incongruous in 
the ceremony. Certainly it will not be the first time that a blockhead has received a 
univeristy degree. 

One Eastern citadel of culture, for instance, received widespread publicity be- 
cause of its “eleven iron men” who played through the entire football season virtually 
without substitutions. Another boasted of its “eleven blocks of granite.” Almost any 
progressive university could use a few sturdy chunks of solid oak on its football 
squad; but, since Charlie’s movie and radio contracts preclude the possibility of 
his starring as a blocking halfback for the Wildcats, it must be obvious that North- 
western is not engaged in proselyting, but honors Charlie solely for his intellectual 
achievements in the field of speech. 

And who has better claim to such honors? Conferring of honorary degrees upon 
stuffed shirts with the gift of gab has become a college tradition. If pressed, one 
could probably list dozen of last June’s honorary Ph.D.’s whose contributions to 
American culture have been less substantial than Charlie’s — and let the chips fall 
where they may. At least Charlie's shirt is stuffed with something less ephemeral 
than wind. Furthermore, we know of few exponents of public speaking whose re- 
marks can more fittingly be classified as “pithy.”34 

^^New York Home NewSy June 19, 193B. 

®®More clippings might have been received had not the clipping service been 
discontinued. 

^Chicago News, August 23, 1938. 
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The low intellectual status of some recipients and the abundant be- 
stowals of awards was the theme of a humorous column by trenchant 
Ernest L. Meyer: 

How Ambrose Arose From Humble Janitor 
to the Recipient of an Honorary Degree 

Ambrose, the handyman, came in this morning to wash the windows. It was a 
chilly, windy morning, just the kind he always picks to wash windows. . . . 

“Well, sir, I am a bit tired this morning,” admitted Ambrose, bringing in his 
pail, brush, rubber squeegee and rags. “I was out rather late last night at the col- 
lege commencement exercises and I didn’t get much sleep.” ... “I am happy to 
inform you, sir, that last night the college gave me my B.S. and D.W.W.” 

“What in the world is that?” 

“Honorary degrees,” said Ambrose patiently. “B.S. is Bachelor of Squeegee and 
D.W.W. means Doctor of Window Washing.” 

“Ambrose,” I cried, “you are not yourself. Fm afraid you are in a dreadful 
state of sobriety.” 

“Indeed I am not,” said Ambrose, highly offended. “Though I forgive you, sir, 
because perhaps you haven’t heard about the college’s policy of giving honorary 
degrees to business and professional leaders in all walks of life. The president of the 
college himself made a nice talk about me. ‘How could we hope for clear vision if 
it were not for window washers?’ he said. And at that you should have heard the 
6,000 people in the audience cheer.” 

“Goodness, what a mob. What were they all doing there?” 

“Getting honorary degrees,” said Ambrose. “Yes, sir, we are making strides in 
education. Everybody can get a higher education these days by standing on a plat- 
form five minutes instead of going to college four years. If that ain’t time-saving 
and efficiency I’ll eat my diploma.”^® 

The citation read at the conferring of the degree is that part of the 
ritual most directly designed for public consumption. When a sober and 
serious ceremony is made to appear ridiculous in the eyes of the public, its 
effectiveness is lowered. Columnist H. I. Phillips, composed several comic 
citations for the amusement of his readers; 

Croopsey, Framingham K., engineer, stamp collector and reformed golf addict — 
Accept the degree of Doctor of Well-earned Plaudits for one of the sagest observa- 
tions of the decade. Told about the rule limiting golfers to 14 clubs, you remarked: 
“Could the scores be any worse if we limited 14 golfers to one club?” Do you wish 
your degree with or without lettuce? . . . 

Giffle, Wilbur T., business man, community leader and trick bicycle rider — We 
know of no American who has made himself more distinguished by less efforL 


^^Meyer, Ernest Lw, “As the Crow FHes,” New York Post, April 17, 1939. 
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Offered a low number on your auto license plate, you stowed complete lack of 
enthusiasm, refused to consider it and said simply: “I regard it as a form of extreme 
conceit.” After picking up your degree, Wilbur, stop in the dean’s office and have 
a piece of pie. . . . 

Stubhiehy, Otis K., Bus driver and gentleman: It all may have been a mistake, 
Otis, but nevertheless, we have witnesses that as a driver of a passenger bus through 
a congested area you obeyed the right lights on one occasion the same as anybody 
else. Doing it even once makes you the busman of the year. How’re all the folks? 

Dintsmore, Arthur H., Commuter, office worker and homebody: Of course it is 
a little early to commit ourselves, but, although the proud owner of a little suburban 
home, you haven’t yet mowed the lawn between 6 and 8 a.m. The neighbors are 
behind us to a man in awarding you a degree today and suggesting that perhaps you 
would like it with mayonnaise.^® 

®®Phiil 2 ps, H. I., Boston Globe, June 16 and June 20, 1938. 
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Summary and Recommendations 


In investigating the awarding of honorary degrees by colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States, the present study has used three approaches: 
(1) by making a detailed historical study of the custom in seven institu- 
tions — ^Harvard, Columbia, Smith College, and the Universities of North 
Carolina, Wisconsin, Nebraska, and California — in five periods (before 
1787, 1830-39, 1870-79, 1907-16, 1919-28) ; (2) by studying the con- 
temporary practices of over 200 institutions; and (3) by analyzing the 
opinions of college presidents, business men, farm and labor leaders, and 
journalists. 

Few honorary degrees were given in America before the Revolution, 
but there was a rapid growth in the number awarded after 1776. By 
1800, most of the older, established colleges were awarding such honors. 
In 1692, which marked the beginning of the practice in America, three 
honorary degrees were conferred; in 1930, 1,347 were extended. 

The LL.D. and D.D. have been the most numerous of all honorary 
doctorates. The latter maintained first place until the 1920’s, when it was 
surpassed by the LL.D. The decline of the D.D., reflecting a lessening in- 
fluence of the clergy, had been going on among the older and larger insti- 
tutions for more than 50 years, but an increasing number of D.D.’s given 
by small denominational colleges kept the total number high. A trend 
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since 1900 has been to confer more honorary doctorates and fewer mas- 
ter’s and bachelor’s honoris causa, and to distinguish somewhat more 
definitely between the academically earned and the honorary degrees. 

Before the Civil War many honorary M.D. degrees were granted prac- 
ticing physicians who lacked the title received by their younger competi- 
tors on graduation from the new medical schools. However, this practice 
was discontinued as a result of the efforts of the American Medical Associ- 
ation and the protests of physicians with earned M.D. degrees. 

In the last half of the nineteenth century higher education was char- 
acterized by the beginning of the modern graduate schools offering Doctor 
of Philosophy degrees. Almost simultaneously, the desires of older col- 
leagues for the Ph.D. resulted in numerous bestowals of this degree 
honoris causa. However, by 1910, the combined efforts of those with 
earned Ph.D.’s, leading educational journals, professional organizations, 
and the TJ. S. Bureau of Education successfully curbed this practice. 

In the seven institutions studied in detail, certain important changes 
and trends were evident during the five periods reviewed.^ 

First, the median age of the recipients was considerably lower in the 
earlier periods, 45 in the 1830’s and 60 in the 1920’s. 

Second, the ratio of D.D.’s declined after 1900; LL.D.’s remained 
popular; and the new Litt. D.’s and Sc.D.’s became more numerous. Al- 
though no awards were extended to women in the periods before 1900 
(Smith College excepted) such bestowals amounted to four per cent in 
the 1919-28 decade. 

Third, the condition of one individual’s receiving honorary degrees 
from several institutions was much more pronounced after 1900. Closely 
related to this was the concentration of degrees on holders of certain 
positions — college presidents, bishops, governors, etc. Since many of 
these recipients received no honorary degree before attaining their posi- 
tion, the award might appear to be a recognition of the office. 

Fourth, committee members, in choosing recipients of honorary de- 
grees, showed a tendency to favor their own class. For example, commit- 
tees made up of faculty memhers included more professors in their selec- 
tions of recipients. Trustees drew more recipients from* the professions 
which they themselves represented. Persons with “inside lines” — alumni, 
local residents, friends of the selecting committee, members of the “right” 

^See end of chapter four for a more complete summary of this phase of the study. 
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denomination or political party received doctorates out of proportion to 
their merits. Not until 1900 did favoritism become less evident. 

Those in academic work (college presidents and professors) received 
a generous share of honors in all periods studied. Although their share 
increased up to the first World War, it declined somewhat in the post-war 
decade. Changes in the popularity of certain academic fields are apparent 
from the type of professor honored. In general, after 1900 more awards 
went to those in scientific and practical fields and fewer to teachers of 
theology and classics. The continued prestige of those holding public 
office is reflected in the fact that about one-fifth of the honorary doctorates 
in all periods went to this group. A rising respect for the fine arts was 
evident in the honors conferred after 1900. During and shortly after wars, 
awards to successful military leaders rose, but almost disappeared in peace 
time. After 1900, honorary degrees were given in ever increasing num- 
bers to businessmen. However, the growing importance of the labor move- 
ment has not been reflected in the distribution of honorary awards. In 
general, the more conservative elements have been favored. 

A general picture of the honorary degree system for the years 1929- 
1938 can be sketched from the replies of over 200 college presidents to 
the writer’s questionnaire. This information came from the heads of a 
variety of colleges and universities representing all sections of the United 
States. Information received from these sources shows that the hypotheti- 
cal “median” college^ gave 17 honorary degrees during this decade (the 
range was from none to 151; more than 25% gave none at aU), of which 
seven were LL.D.’s, five D.D.’s, two Sc.D.’s, one Litt.D., one L.H.D., and 
one M.A. The 17 honorary degrees from the “median” college went to 
six clergymen, two college professors, one college president, one other edu- 
cational administrator, and one each of the following: scientist, medical 
doctor, editor, lawyer, judge (a Republican), business man; and one 
recipient drawn from any of 50 or more occupations. Nine of those hon- 
ored were residents of the local state, seven were from other states, and 
one from a foreign country (probably England). Fifteen of the group 
were Protestants and the remaining two Catholics. Whereas five were 
alumni of the institution awarding the degrees, one was a faculty member, 
and one a trustee. 

^The inadequacies of tliis method of treatment are recognized. The ‘‘median” or 
“average” college does not exist. The purpose of assuming a “median” college is to 
provide a concise means to summarize the significant findings. 
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The 17 “median” recipients were chosen by a committee of ten, in- 
cluding five faculty members, four trustees, and the president. Selection 
was made in May, preceding commencement, after a preliminary investi- 
gation of the candidates’ formal education, membership in professional 
societies, books, articles, etc. There were no procedures for keeping this 
record — nor formal limitations restricting the committee. 

The honorary degree practices have, of course, varied tremendously. 
Some institutions have conscientiously avoided giving out any honorary 
degrees. Some have been profuse in their bestowals. 

Some have limited their awards to academic persons, while others 
have been preferential in treatment of the “practical man.” In general, 
whatever the practice, it reflected the ideas of the controlling group of the 
institution and the pattern of the culture in which it operated. The South 
honored Democrats; the North, Republicans; the Methodist schools gave 
their awards to Methodists; and the Catholic colleges to Catholics. The 
occupations from which recipients were chosen were, for the most part, 
those from which the selecting committee was drawn: college administra- 
tors, professors, and the occupations represented by the board of trustees- 
What did the typical or “average” college president think of the hon- 
orary degree system? He felt that too many honorary degrees were given, 
that each college should have a definite limit each year, that too many 
awards were given for practical and administrative success, that more 
honorary degrees should be given to persons in the fields of science, fine 
arts, educational administration, social service, and religion, and that fewer 
awards should be made to businessmen, politicians, and agricultural and 
labor leaders. However, although he professed to be somewhat more fav- 
orable to agricultural and labor leaders than to businessmen and poli- 
ticians, the former rarely received awards, while bankers and judges 
were quite common figures on commencement platforms. 

What did the average president think of certain abuses which are 
charged against the honorary degree system? He readily admitted that of 
persons of equal qualifications, the extreme conservatives were favored 
over the liberals. Rather hesitatingly he admitted that some businessmen 
and politicians brought pressure to gain honorary degrees for themselves, 
but he stated definitely that church leaders were the most persistent seek- 
ers for initials to add to their names. He felt that too often honors were 
given in recognition of the office held rather than for the actual merit 
of the individual and he acknowledged that hard feelings sometimes re- 
sulted among those rejected by the honors committee. 
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The average president also felt that some abuses could be eliminated 
by refusing to bestow honorary degrees upon members of his own faculty 
or board of trustees, but he saw no harmful effects in honoring alumni. 
He stated that better choices would be made if the faculty had more con- 
trol of the selection and the trustees less. The granting of honorary doc- 
torates, in his opinion, should not be limited to institutions giving earned 
doctorates. 

His views regarding what titles should be used for honorary degrees 
were confused. He agreed heartily with the general proposition that the 
titles of honorary awards should be such as to distinguish them from 
earned degrees ; however, despite the fact that the general public is unable 
to distinguish an earned doctorate from an honorary one, he did not favor 
reserving the term “doctor” solely for in-course degrees. As to the specific 
titles of degrees, he preferred to have the commonly earned ones — A.B., 
A.M., M.D., and Ph.D. — ^kept strictly in-course, and he wanted the LL.D. 
and Litt,D. retained as honorary awards; but he could not decided whether 
he wanted the Mus.D,, D.D., and Sc.D. as only in-course, only honorary, 
or both. 

By and large, the typical college president believed that “American col- 
leges and universities have grossly overworked the honorary degree privi- 
lege,” and he hoped that in the future they would be more judicious in 
their selection. However, he clung to tradition and was not willing to 
make any drastic changes to rid the system of its abuses. He emphatically 
rejected the idea of discontinuing honorary degrees entirely. 

Business leaders were asked what they thought of honorary degrees 
and about seven-eighths of them were favorably disposed toward the 
awards. Similarly, about two-thirds of the farm leaders favored them. 
But only about one-third of the labor leaders saw any good in honorary 
degrees. While many shades of opinion existed in each group, the typical 
businessman was apt to see honorary degrees as a worthy stimulant for 
distinguished service. All three groups criticized the alleged practice of 
giving honorary degrees for financial favors, but they saw nothing un- 
democratic in the awards if given on a merit basis. On the question of 
the influence of these honors on American society, the business man found 
it beneficial and good; the farm leader thought it “not very great”; while 
labor leaders declared the influence was negligible. As to the future of 
honorary degrees, the businessman wished to keep the practice much as 
it is now; the farm leader favored certain restrictions; and the labor 
leader wished to restrict or even abolish the practice. 
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When a comparison was made of the opinions of the average college 
president with the opinion of an average newspaper reporter the college 
president appeared as a strong preserver of the status quo. To the journal- 
ist, honorary degrees with their ancient ceremonies, long gowns, and col- 
ored hoods seemed ludicrous: 

The rite is generally considered among the fellows with whom I work to be a 
lot of pish-tish. Too often, it seems, colleges have sought publicity by identifying 
themselves with some more or less prominent person in the conferring of an honorary 
degree. And all too often the more or less prominent person is possessed of some 
ready cash which would make a tasty little endowment to said school.^ 

The average reporter paid little attention to the hundreds of profes- 
sors and clergymen who received honorary degrees, but watched closely 
when the scores of business leaders and politicians stepped forward to 
receive sheepskins. When cartoonist Walt Disney was given an award, 
the press applauded but remained silent on the honorary degree system. 
When a governor, backed by an allegedly corrupt political machine, was 
honored, most newspapers lambasted both the recipient and the system. 
To the extent that the average journalist reflects the opinion of the general 
public, it appears that honorary degrees are somewhat lacking in prestige. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

An understanding of the reasons why individuals desire honorary de- 
grees, and the motives which prompt colleges to make such awards, should 
aid in formulating recommendations concerning the practice. The con- 
ferring of an honorary degree is a two-way relationship, given by an insti- 
tution and received by an individual. The fact that in recent years more 
than 1000 persons annually have accepted honorary degrees is certainly 
an indication that they desire these awards, in spite of the frequently 
quoted remark of President Woolsey of Yale that “the desire to obtain 
the honor is a desire in which no man should indulge,”^ 

Individuals desire honorary degrees for many reasons. It may be as- 
sumed that some of the motives prompting the desire are: 

(1) To receive recognition for outstanding work. 

(2) To facilitate advancement in one’s profession (i.e., scholars, teach- 
ers, and ministers) and gain distinction in professional circles. 

3The opimon of newspaper reporters, according to one of their number who pre- 
ferred to remain anonymous. 

^Woolsey, Theodore D., Academical Degrees: Especially Honorary Degrees in 
the United States.” Century Magazine, Vol, 6, pp. 365-376, July, 1884. 
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(3) To cover up deiSciencies in academic background, especially the 
lack of an earned doctorate. 

(4) To receive recognition because a colleague has the award — ^the 
desire to “keep up with the Joneses.” 

(5) To secure recognition for the cause or point of view to which the 
recipient is devoted. (A manifestation of this motive is the interest of a 
person to secure an award because of the opportunity it might give to make 
a speech which, with the attendant publicity, would further his cause.) 

(6) To be able to use the title which the degree confers. 

(7) To gain recognition and praise from one’s Alma Mater. 

Letters to the officials of Columbia College in the Columbiana Col- 
lection of the Columbia University library, written during the nineteenth 
century, reveal the intense desire of certain individuals to secure degrees. 
But the most blatant request found by the writer was written in the 1930’s. 
(The writer has a copy of this letter in his files but was asked to keep 
both contents and names confidential.) 

The human factor should be kept in mind in considering the motives 
of institutions of higher learning in awarding honors. A college president 
may nominate a man for an LL.D. primarily because he is a close personal 
friend; a trustee may support the nominee because he feels the candidate 
is a superior scholar; another member of the honorary degree committee 
may give his support because the author of a recent book supports his 
economic or religious views. It may well be assumed that among the 
motives of colleges and universities for granting honorary degrees are the 
following: 

(1) To reward worthy achievements in the academic world. 

(2) To bring recognition to a friend of the institution or an influen- 
tial person, 

(3) To reciprocate or to stimulate reciprocation by awarding honors 
to trustees, presidents, or friends of other colleges. 

(4) To help an alumnus advance professionally, 

(5) To fulfill commitments made by members of the committee on 
honorary degrees and to eliminate the personal annoyance caused by per- 
sistent individuals who carry on a vigorous campaign to secure awards. 

(6) To gain publicity. 

(7) To obtain the good will of an individual of the institution or group 
he represents. 

(8) To secure a popular speaker for commencement or induce a promi- 
nent person to visit the campus. 
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(9) To stimulate an individual to aid, serve or contribute to tbe col- 
lege. 

(10) To gain students (i.e., by giving degrees to heads of preparatory 
schools) . 

(11) To express an opinion or strengthen a cause — ^political, economic, 
social, religious, etc. 

(12) To lend support to certain social ‘"in-groups,” — occupational, re- 
ligious, political, and otherwise. 

(13) To honor or show respect for an office by honoring the incumbent. 

Those institutions that would select recipients only on the basis of 

scholarly achievements might well use the preceding items as a check list 
to test their reasons for nominating candidates for the honorary degree. 

What practical suggestions does this study have to offer a college or 
university that would improve its honorary degree practices? The recom- 
mendations that foDow are offered with an awareness of two factors: that 
American higher education is part of the larger social fabric and is sub- 
ject to conflicting forces both from within and from without; and that 
the difficulties of making certain desirable changes for which a few indi- 
viduals in the college may strive may be so great that only slight modifica- 
tion can be made immediately. 

On the basis of his findings, the writer believes that the wisest and 
most practical solution of the honorary degree problem is to give no 
honorary degrees and, if necessary, develop new honorifics. To colleges 
which cannot or will not accept this recommendation, several less drastic 
suggestions are offered. If honorary degrees are to be given: 

(1) Confine degrees to distinguished scholars. 

(2) Place the recommendation of candidates in the hands of the 
faculty. 

(3) Select candidates at least one year in advance. 

(4) Limit number of candidates. 

(5) Eliminate as candidates those connected with the institution. 

(6) Have accrediting agencies pass on all awards. 

(7) Make the titles of honorary degrees distinct from those of earned 
degrees. 

(1) Confine Awards Entirely to Outstanding Scholars 

If honorary degrees had been given only to Newtons, Darwins, and 
Einsteins, the prestige of the honorary degree system at the present time 
would be unquestioned. But that prestige has been lowered by the grant- 
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ing of degrees for non-scholarly achievement — sometimes to men of shady 
reputations. (Yale awarded an honorary degree to Charles S. Mellen, of 
the New Haven Railroad, who was later linked to the allegedly fraudulent 
activities of this corporation; Northwestern, Union, and other universi- 
ties awarded degrees to Samuel Insull, who fled to Greece to avoid criminal 
proceedings after the collapse of his utility empire.) 

Institutions of higher learning might find that limiting honors to 
scholars would be a convenient means of eliminating those persistent 
seekers for degrees whose occupations are not academic. (Huey Long’s 
desire for an LL.D. evidently had far-reaching effects on two universities. 
According to one of the country’s leading newspapers, Huey poured state 
funds into Louisiana State University following the refusal of Tulane Uni- 
versity to grant him an honorary degree® and he placed Dr. James Monroe 
Smith® in charge of L. S. U, in order to make Tulane look like a “hole in 
the ground.”) 

When colleges bestow honorary degrees upon representatives of an 
occupation outside the scholarly pursuits, pressure soon comes from those 
in other occupations to be similarly honored. This is to be expected, for 
if one more occupation is included, then logically a related one should 
also be included. If business leaders are admitted to the “fellowship of 
scholarly men” then, of course, farm leaders and labor leaders should be 
admitted. If entertainers are to be included, then there can be no criticism 
of the honorary Ph.D. conferred on Bing Crosby by Gonzaga University or 
of the honorary M.A.’s given to Walt Disney by Yale and Harvard. And 
if sports figures are to be considered eligible, then why should anyone 
object to the award of Doctor of Physical Education given to Connie Mack 
(Cornelius McGillicudy) by Pennsylvania Military Academy? If endur- 
ance of hardships is an achievement to be recognized by an honorary 
degree, then no one is better qualified than Admiral Byrd to be made a 
Doctor of Fortitude and Faith by Beaver College — or any other college, 
for that matter. How absurd the situation can become was indicated by 
the report that Bonzo, a “Seeing Eye” Shepherd dog, had been honored 
as a “Doctor of Canine Fidelity” by the University of Newark. Bonzo, it 
seems, was the guide for a blind student who graduated in 1939.'^ 

^New York Herald-Tribune^ June 27, 1939. 

®Smith was convicted of fraud while in office and sentenced to thirty months 
in prison. New York Herald-Tribune, Nov. 11, 1939. 

'^A letter from the University stated that the award to Bonzo was a “stunt” of 
the Alumni Association. However, the public gave credence to the report since the 
newspapers did not carry the University’s explanation. 
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The writer recommends that colleges confine degree-granting to fields 
of academic achievement, leaving the task of conferring honorifics in non- 
academic fields to organizations functioning within those fields. David 
Starr Jordan, president of Stanford University aptly remarked: “I see no 
more reason why colleges should confer the degree of LL.D. on successful 
generals than that successful investigators should be dubbed ‘colonel’ or 
‘major’ by the War Department.”* 

(2) Place the Recommendation of Candidates in the Hands of the Faculty 
It is suggested that faculty members in a given field initiate all sug- 
gestions for awards to men in that field. The unanimous vote of this sub- 
group might well be required before giving a candidate further consider- 
ation. As a further means of eliminating doubtful candidates, it is sug- 
gested that a candidate of a faculty group be voted on by secret ballot 
by the entire faculty and the unanimous approval of this larger group be 
required. Thus, the over-enthusiasm of the smaller faculty group for one 
in their own field would be checked by those in related fields. Requiring 
unanimous vote by both the specialized group and the entire faculty would 
tend to reduce the number of recipients, and undoubtedly result in selec- 
tions of higher merit. After a candidate has been approved by the faculty, 
it might be well to present his name to the board of trustees. However, 
although the trustees should be permitted to reject candidates of the 
faculty, they should not be empowered to add any new candidates. 

It is pertinent to point out that Senator Justin Smith Morrill set an 
excellent example when he declined to be a member of the board of trus- 
tees of Norwich University because, according to his biographer, “he was 
not satisfied” that that institution “was exercising due discretion in grant- 
ing honorary degrees and preserving her scholarly reputation.”® 

(3) Make Initial Selection One Year or More in Advance 
If candidates were required to have the unanimous vote of the faculty 
and trustees, then placed on a waiting list for at least a year, and at the 
end of the period again voted upon, some serious mistakes would be 
avoided. 

(4) Definitely Limit the Number of Honorary Degrees Awarded 
A further safeguard against possible abuses would be to limit definitely 
the number of awards to a very low figure. Not more than one per year 

^Educadoml Review, Vol. 20, p. 534, December, 1900, 

^Parker, WiHiam Belmont, The Life and Public Services of Justin Smith Morrill, 

p. 
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for the larger institutions is recommended and not over one for every 
five or ten years for smaller institutions. Such a limitation would add con- 
siderable distinction to the honorary degree. This would, of course, mean 
the elimination of the mass awarding of honorary degrees at celebrations 
and anniversaries, the occasions when many of the less deserving indi- 
viduals are included along with a few more outstanding persons. 

The number of honorary degrees given a person might also be limited 
to one. If such a degree is in recognition of merit, there is little point in 
having the merit rediscovered several times by several colleges. If the 
honorary degree committee of a particular institution has evaluated a 
person and made him a Doctor of Laws, why should it be necessary for 
the process to be repeated? After all, what can an individual do with 
several honorary degrees that he cannot do with one? An anecdote con- 
cerning Baron Steuben, of Revolutionary War fame, is that, after hearing 
General Lafayette had been made a Doctor of Laws, he became very 
apprehensive that he might be made one also, and on approaching Cam- 
bridge mth his troops, he halted and gave this command: “You shall spur 
de horse veil, and ride troo de town like the devil, for if they catch you, 
they make a doctor of you.”^® 

(5) Eliminate Candidates Connected with the Awarding Institution 

Within an institution petty personal considerations interfere with an 
unbiased selection of candidates on merit. Already many institutions have 
regulations forbidding the granting of awards to their faculty members, 
president, or trustees in active service, but others still honor these groups. 
Petty jealousy caused by internal awards sometimes leads to such strife 
and turmoil as to seriously harm the college. At an early commencement 
of Shurtleff College in Illinois, D.D.’s had been conferred on the Reverend 
Gideon B. Perry, M.D., President of the Medical Department of the Col- 
lege, and three of his friends, but the Board of Trustees, at their next 
meeting, refused to sanction the awards. Undaunted, the resourceful Dr. 
Perry induced his friend, the Secretary of the Board, to enter the awarding 
of the degrees in the minutes of the meeting. This split the Board and 
created a conflict which lasted more than five years. 

It engaged well-nigh the entire attention of the trustees at session after session. 
A vast amount of energy and time were consumed. Important plans for the develop- 
ment of the school were side-tracked in order that this issue might be settled. An 

i^Thomas, Flavel S., “The LL.D. Degree,” Harvard Graduates Magazine^ No. 11, 
p. 518, June, 1903. 
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intense bitterness of feeling was engendered. Whether Gideon B. Perry was a Doctor 
of Divinity or not at the end of all the strife is an open question. But there is 
no question that his overwhelming desire for personal emolument became a source 
of serious injury to the institution which he so ardently desired should confer her 
honors upon him.^^ 

(6) Provide Supervision Through Accrediting Agencies 
Regional and national accrediting agencies, such as the Association 
of American Universities and the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, at present set minimum standards which all their 
member schools are expected to meet. These agencies have been powerful 
forces in raising academic standards and could probably do much to im- 
prove the honorary degree situation. Similarly these agencies could set 
up minimum standards for honorary degrees. If adding this power re- 
quired the approval of a majority of the member colleges and universities 
the support of the large number that now give few or no honorary degrees 
would probably insure its successful adoption. The practice would be con- 
siderably improved if these accrediting agencies required that each col- 
lege intending to confer honorary degrees submit to them, suflSciently in 
advance, a list of the proposed candidates, together with full information 
on each one, including their scholarly and academic achievements and the 
reasons why the award is made. Colleges would hesitate to submit nomi- 
nees of dubious merit. 

(7) Use Titles Clearly Different From Those of Earned Degrees 
The majority of college presidents indicated their approval of the 
general proposition that the titles of honorary awards should clearly dis- 
tinguish them from in-course degrees. A method of differentiation would 
be to replace aU the present varieties of honorary doctorates with the title 
‘^Honorary Doctor” (D, Hon.), which would leave no doubt as to their 
classification. This method is used at present in some foreign countries. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, for example, received the degree ^^Doctor 
Honoriaro” from the University of the Republic of Uruguay at Monte- 
video. There is some disadvantage in making ‘‘Doctor Honorary” the only 
honorary doctorate. In oral conversation, “Doctor Smith, D. Hon.,” would 
be referred to as “Dr, Smith,” which would fail to clarify things. 

If this suggestion seems too drastic for immediate introduction, the 
following might be considered. Award only one type of honorary degree, 

Blois, Austen Kennedy, The Pioneer School^ A History of Shurtleff College, 

p. 96, 
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namely, the Doctor of Laws (LL.D.)» which is now given to more indi- 
viduals than any other honorary degree. Some believe that awards for 
achievements outside academic fields should be continued but would dis- 
tinguish between the two types of achievement. For these it is suggested 
that LL.D. be used as a non-academic distinction, and the Litt.D. for 
academic achievement. The use of the Sc.D. as an honorary award is not 
recommended as it is given regularly as an earned degree. The LL.D. and 
Litt.D., however are now used almost exclusively as honorary degrees. 

DISCONTINUE HONORARY DEGREES 

It is not suggested that all formal honorifics be eliminated. There can 
be no doubt that honorifics are worthwhile if they are used to stimulate 
socially desirable activities. If, however, an award can be obtained by 
means other than success in the lines of endeavor which the honorific is 
supposed to stimulate, it tends to become meaningless. 

Perhaps the fundamental criticism of honorary degrees is that they 
tend to be undemocratic. Discrimination in terms of sex, politics, and re- 
ligion often influence selections. Recipients are chosen by committees 
seldom qualified to pass on the merits of the candidates. Applicants are 
not required to conform to standards laid down in advance, as is the 
case with earned degrees and most prizes and awards. As far back as 1869 
Charles Dana expressed concern over this situation: 

No course of study is prescribed by any of our colleges by which they may be 
secured; no amount of learning and acquirements suffices to obtain them unless the 
good will or favor of a college faculty be first obtained. This fact alone shows how 
entirely arbitrary must be the standard by which the recipients of these honorary 
degrees are determined upon.i2 

In the pre-Civil War days Timon Fardelism raised the issue with this 
statement: “If the Constitution prohibits Government from conferring titles 
of nobility, our colleges seem of late to have taken the responsibility in 
conferring them.” Criticizing the excessive number of honorary degrees 
given in 1851, he observed: “So many of the ministerial order have lately 
received the honorary degree of Doctor (about fifty), [sic] that it would 
seem to be insinuating something rather indelicate to the feelings of the 
unfortunate few, if they were not also varnished.”^* 

127 ’Ae Sun, New York, June 21, 1869. 

ispardelism, Timon, “Essay on the Degrees and Titles Conferred on Men by Our 
jCoUeges,” HoldeiCs Dollar Magazine, VoL VIII, p. 200, November, 1851. 
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Much more recently, in the late 1930’s, a number of college presi- 
dents and newspaper men referred to honorary degrees as substitutes for 
“titles of nobility/’ the granting of which by Federal and state govern- 
ments is forbidden by law in the United States. 

To discontinue giving honorary degrees entirely seems to the writer the 
most sound policy an institution could adopt. Over one-fourth of the lib- 
eral arts colleges and universities in the United States now pursue such a 
policy. The several hundred teachers’ colleges and junior colleges, except 
in a few rare cases, do not make such awards. Every type, variety, and size 
of institution that does bestow honorary degrees can he matched with a 
similar one that does not. For example: the University of Virginia does 
not, the University of Georgia does; Brigham Young University does not, 
Southern Methodist University does; Vassar does not, Smith does; the 
University of Washington does not, the University of Oregon does; Texas 
Wesleyan does not, Nebraska Wesleyan does; Vanderbilt does not, Duke 
does; Stanford does not, Dartmouth does.^^ This indicates that the hon- 
orary practice is not vital to the existence of higher education in America. 
A gradual reduction in annual awards over a period of years could, of 
course, achieve a desirable end wdth a minimum of conflict. The ad- 
vantages involved are obvious. 

A correlative recommendation to scholars anxious to protect the pres- 
tige of earned degrees is to refuse any honorary degrees which may he 
offered to them. The prolific bestowals of academic awards to persons of 
dubious merit in non-academic fields has brought not only honorary de- 
grees into disrepute but all other degrees and, in the eyes of the public, 
die whole system of higher education. There is distinguished precedent for 
refusing honorary degrees. Charles Francis Adams and President Millard 
Fillmore refused Oxford’s D.C.L.^^ Grover Cleveland rejected Harvard’s 
LL.D. William Anderson, a famous Scottish preacher of the early nine- 
teenth century, declined the title of Doctor of Divinity, offered to him by 
the University of Edinburgh, because he felt that its selecting body was not 
in a position to judge his divinity.^® Herbert Spencer is said to have “re- 
peatedly refused this form of honor.^^ When the trustees of Amherst in- 


s^Based on reports for 1929-1938. 

iMpp/efon’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography, Wilson, James G. and John 
Fiske, editors, VoL 2, p. 456. 

Wilson, Calvin Dill, “The Present Status of Honorary Degrees,” The Chau^ 
tcmqmn, VoL 31, No. 5, p. 475. August, 1900. 
p. 475. 
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formed Henry Ward Beecher that they wished to decorate him with the 
title of Doctor of Divinity, he politely declined by saying that he preferred 
to continue to bear only the name that had been given him when he was 
baptized in his mother’s arms.^® 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to make clear that he has no illusions 
as to the effect his principal recommendation will probably have on con- 
temporary practice. He expects that honorary degrees will continue to be 
bestowed, although possibly by a decreasing number of institutions, on 
hundreds of willing recipients into the indefinite future. This custom is 
likely to remain until a severe social shock causes a complete reorganiza- 
tion or abandonment of the present system of higher education. In any 
case, future historians may well describe the honorary degree practices of 
our age in words similar to those used by James E. Clark: 

It was the fashion of those times, [19393 as well as of other times, for colleges 
and universities to confer honorary degrees upon men of prominence. The recipient 
of such distinction was thereby raised a round or two on the social ladder; his 
vanity was gratified and his name once more had been forced upon the attention of 
the public. The attendant publicity was commercially valuable to him. The univer- 
sity also enjoyed a little reflected glory from his success in business, as well as a 
handsome immediate gratuity, and the pleasant possibility that this newly adopted 
son might remember the institution when he came to make his will. Indeed, he often 
did remember it to such substantial effect that the two or three letters of the alphabet 
he was authorized to tack onto his name may be said to have been among the most 
valuable small products of the time.^O 


18/hid., p. 475. 

20Clark, James E., The Last Days of American Liberty, pp. 6-7. 
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Brown University, 17, 19, 65, 89, 113 
Browne, Alexander, 56 
Bryce, James, 103-104, 106 
Buchanan, James, 19, 84 
Bureau of Education, U. S., see Office of 
Education 
Burgess, C. F., 100 
Burlingame, E. L., 101 
Businessmen, honorary degrees to, 56, 
110-113, 118, 130-135, 153-154, 171, 
195, 196; opinions concerning honor- 
ary degrees, 169-178, 187-189, 197 
Butler, Nikolas Murray, 71, 87 
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Butler, Pierce, 107 
Byerly, William, 59 
Byrd, Richard E., 73, 201 

Cabinet members as recipients, 107*103 
California, University of, 3, 48-49, 75-118, 
126, 193-195 

Cambridge University, 113 
Campbell, W. H., 55 
Canadians, honorary degrees to, 8S 
Candidates for honorary degrees, 135-148 
Cardozo, Benjamin, 91, 104, 107 
Carlyle, Thomas, 49 
Carnegie Institute, 99 
Carr, L S., Ill 
Carrel, Alexis, 100 
Carroll, James, 99 
Cass, Lewis, 32 
Gather, Willa, 80, 81, 101 
Catholic colleges and universities, 122, 
125, 128, 132, 145, 196 
Catholics, see Church membership 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., 169, 
172 

Chicago, University of, 89, 98 
Choate, J. H., 108 

Church membership of recipients, 50, 90- 
92, 116-117, 195 
Churchill, Winston, 88 
Clark, J. E., 207 
Clarkson, Robert, 49 
Clergymen, 22-31, 51-54, 75, 95-96, 118, 
130-134, 153, 166, 195 
Cleveland Grover, 86, 206 
Clifford, Nathan, 58 
Clinch, J. H., 53-54 
Clubwomen, 130 
Codwise, David, 33 
Coeducational institutions, 123 
Cogswell, J. G., 33 
Coit, T. W., 22 
Colby College, 31 

Collectors of honorary degrees, 84-86, 116, 
185, 194 

College and university presidents, honor- 
ary degrees to, 16-17, 83, 93-95, 98, 
158, 203 ; part in selecting recipients, 
135-36, 196; opinions regarding hon- 
orary degrees, 149-167, 196-197 
College professors, see Faculty 
Colton, Calvin, 41 

Columka University, 3, 10-17, 31-57, 59, 
72, 75-118, 126, 193-195 
Commercialization of honorary degrees, 
165-166, 172, 197 


Committees on honorary degrees, 43, 135- 
140, 196 

Conclusions, 45, 198-207 
Confusion in distinguishing earned de- 
grees from honorary degrees, 160-163 
Congregationalists, see Church member- 
ship 

Congress of Industrial Organizations, 169, 
170 

Conservatives as recipients, 107-195 
Cooper, Edward, 21 
Cooper, Ja^ob, 54-55 
Cooper, Myles, 10 

Cooperative movement leaders, 153-154 

Cornell University, 167 

Counts, George S., 80, 112 

Cox, S. H., 37-38 

Crane, C. R., 104 

Cranston, John, 6 

Criticisms of honorary degrees, 165, 173- 
174, 185-191 

Crosby, H. L. (Bing), 69, 201 
Crosby, Howard, 54-55 
Croswell, Harry, 24-26 
Crowder, E. H., 113 
Curie, Marie, 81 

Damrosch, Walter, 101 
Dana, Charles, 205 
Daniels, Josephus, 106 
Dartmouth College, 60, 67, 206 
Davidson, E. N. P., 15 
Davidson, Richard, 15 
Davis, Horace, 109 
Davis, Jerome, 112 
Davison, H. P., 110 
Day, Jeremiah, 35 
de Blois, A. K., 203-204 
del Rio, C. A. A., 126 
Democratic tradition, honorary degrees 
and the, 175-176, 205-206 
Democrats, 92-93, 127-128, 196; see also 
Political afBliation 
Des Brisay, Thomas, 22 
DeWitt, Thomas, 36 
Dexter, Aaron, 14 
Dibblee, Ebenezer, 11 
Dickinson College, 8 
Dickinson, John, 8 

Dictionary of American Biography^ 12; 

recipients included in, 52-53 
DiUard, J. H., 99 

Diplomats, 102-105; see also Politicians 
Disney, Walt, 178-181, 198, 201 
Doctor Honorary (D. Hon.), 160, 161, 204 
Doctor of Aeronautical Engineering, 74 
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Doctor of Agriculture, 77 
Doctor of Arts, 78, 100 
Doctor of Canin-e Fidelity, 73, 201 
Doctor of Canon Law, 74, 113 
Doctor of Civil Laws (D.C.L.), 113 
Doctor of Dental Medicine (I).M.D.), 47 
Doctor of Diplomacy, 73 
Doctor of Divinity (D.D.), 23-25, 47-48, 
59, 75, 115, 124-125, 163, 193, 197; 
see also Clergymen 
Doctor of Education (Ed.D.), 163 
Doctor of Education in Aeronautics, 125 
Doctor of Engineering, 77 
Doctor of Fine Arts, 77, 101 
Doctor of Fortitude and Faith, 73, 201 
Doctor of Humane Letters (L.H.D.), 47, 
59, 77, 124, 195 

Doctor of Laws (LL.D.) , 47-48, 59, 74-77, 
115, 124-125, 163, 193-195, 197 
Doctor of Letters (Litt.D.), 47, 59, 74-77, 
115, 124-125, 163, 194, 195, 197 
Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), 8, 10, 13-16, 
74, 163, 194, 197 

Doctor of Music (Mus.D.), 77-78, 101, 
124, 163, 197 

Doctor of Oratory, 124-125 
Doctor of Pedagogy, 77-78, 124 
Doctor of Philanthropy, 125 
Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.), 47, 58- 
69, 71, 74, 115, 163, 179, 190, 194 
Doctor of phissicke and chirurgery, 6 
Doctor of Public Service, 170 
Doctor of Sacred Theology (S.T.D.)t 48, 
75 

Doctor of Sanitary Engineering, 74 
Doctor of Science (Sc.D.), 47, 59, 75-77, 
100, 115, 124-25, 163, 194, 195, 197 
Doctor of Social Work, 74 
Dorsey, S. M., 1 
Draper, L. D., 56 
Duer, John, 39 
Duer, W. A., 27, 29, 41 
Duke University, 206 
Dupas de Valmais, Joseph, 9, 87 

Edinburgh, University of, 206 
Educational Review, 65-69 
Educators, honorary degrees to, 35-37, 99, 
153; see also College presidents. 
Faculty 

Egan, Maurice, 105 
EHot, Charles W., 14, 71, 77 
Emmons, S. F., 99 
Emory, Robert, 43 
Emott, James, 39 
Empie, Adam, 35 


Episcopalians, 48, 50; see also Church 
membership 

Everett, Edward, 32, 42, 84 

Faculty, honorary degrees to, 42, 52, 54- 
56, 83-84, 93-94, 97, 116, 117, 118, 
129, 145-146, 158, 195, 197, 203; part 
in selecting candidates, 42, 196, 202 
Fardelism, Timon, 205 
Farm-Labor party, 127 
Farm leaders, 132, 169-178, 197 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative 
Union, 169, 173, 174 
Farrow, Miles, 101 
Faunce, W. H. P., 162n 
Fennell, Tammel, 41 
Fetter, Manuel, 20 

Financial considerations 166-167, 172-173, 
187-190 

Fillmore, Millard, 17, 19, 206 
Fish, Hamilton, 34-35, 51, 113 
Fiske, M. M., 81, 100 
Flynn, J. T., 110, 111, 189 
Foch, Ferdinand, 90, 113-114 
Foreigners, 49, 87-90, 97, 116, 125-126, 
195 

Foster, W. E., 67 
Foundations, 99 

France, honorary degrees to persons from, 
87, 125; honorifics in, 1-2; see also 
Foreigners 
Francis, J. W., 15 
Frankfurter, Felix, 107 
Franklin and Marshall College, 89 
Franklin, Benjamin, 8 
French, D. C., 100-101 
French Legion of Honor, 1 
Fuller, Samuel, Jr., 30 

Galloway, Joseph, 8 
Garland, Hamlin, 101 
Gaston, William, 32, 39 
Gates, Horatio, 9 
Gay, Ebenezer, 9 
Geddes, Sir A. C., 106 
Georgia, University of, 206 
German recipients, 125-126 
Gilder, Richard, 101 
Generi Education Board, 99 
Giddings, F. H., 67 
Gilman, D. C., 61 
Glass, Carter, 106 
Gorgas, W. C., 100, 113 
Government officials; see Politicians 
Governors, honorary degrees to, 103-106; 
see also Politicians 
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Graduate Clubs’ resolutions, 65-67 
Graham, J. L., quoted, 68 
Grahame, James, 39, 101 
Grant, U. S., 19, 51 
Greeley, W. B., 106 
Green, William, 169-170 
Greenleaf, Simon, 29-30, 35 
Guggenheim, William, ^ 

Hague, Frank, 181 
Haight, B. L, 24, 25, 53-58 
Halifax, Viscount, 88 
Hamilton College, 67 
Harding, Warren G., 107 
Harding, W. P. G., 110 
H arisen, W. H., 54, 55 
Harkness, E. S., 110-111 
Harrison, W. H., 29 
Harshe, Robert, 101 

Harvard University, 3, 6, 9, 14, 16-17, 31- 
32, 35, 42, 48-52, 57, 59, 75-118, 126, 
178, 193-195, 206 
Hasbrouck, A. B., 36 
Hayes, Rutherford B., 51 
Hendel, William, 26 
Hepburn, A. B., 109 
Herrick. Mvron T., 105 
Hewitt, A. S», 21 
Heyward, DuBose, 101 
Heyward, W. C., 20-21 
Hoar, Samuel 39 
Hobart, W. Henry, 29 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell, 107 
Holyoke, E. A., n 
Honorifics, 1-2, 169 
Hoover, Herbert, 85-86, 105, 116 
Hopkinson, Joseph, 31 
Hosack, David, 15 
Howe, George, 35 
Howe, Julia Ward, 81 
Hoyt, D. N., 24-25 

Hughes, Charles Evans, 104-105, 107 
Hull, Cordell. 108, 184 
Huntington, H. E., Ill 
Hyde, W. D., 57 

Incentives, 174, 197 
In-course degrees, 139, 197 
Indian recipient, 99 
Insull, Samuel, 201 

International Glove Workers Union, 170 
Investment Bankers Association, 169 
Iowa State College, 170 
Irving, Washington, 38, 101 
Ishii, Viscount Kikukuiro, 90 
Italians, 126 


Ives, L. S., 28, 29 

Jackson, Andrew, 18-19 
Jackson, Richard, 9 
Jaffray, Andrew, 40 
James, Henry, 101 
Jay, P. A., 38-39 
Jeanes Foundation, 99 
Jefferson, Thomas, 19 
Jewett, F. B., 100, 109 
Jews, 128-129; see also Church member 
ship 

John F. Slater Fund, 99 
Johns Hopkins University, 71, 89 
Johnson, William Samuel, 30 
Jordan, D. S., 167, 202 
Journalists, honorary degrees to, 95, 101- 
102; opinions regarding honorary de- 
grees, 178-192, 198 

Judges, 31, 52, 103, 105-107, 132; see 
also Politicians 

Kaiser Wilhelm professorships, 97 
Kellogg, L. P., 81 
Kemp, John. 39-40 
Kent, William, 29 
Kerr. W. C., 56 

King’s College, 10; see also Columbia 
University 
Kirkland, J. T., 16 
Kirkpatrick, J. E., 108 

LaFlesche, Francis, 99 
Labor leaders, 112, 132, 153-154, 156, 169- 
177, 196-197 

Lafayette, Marquis de Marie, 9, 79, 88, 
203 

Lament, Thomas W., Ill 
Lamson, Joseph, 11 
Langmuir, Irving, 100 
Latin American recipients, 126 
Lawrence, J. L., 37 
Lawson, Victor, 102 

Lawyers as recipients, 38-39, 95, 108, 133- 
134 

Learning, Jeremiah, 11 
Leiber, Francis, 113 
Lenin, Order of, 2 
Lenox, James, 109 
Liberals as recipients, 107 
Librarians, 33, 133 
Lincoln, Abraham, 56 
Lindbergh, Charles A., 79 
Lippmann, Walter, 102 
Local persons as recipients, 87, 107, 116, 
125, 144, 195 
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Locke, Samuel, 8 

Long, Huey P., 201 

Louisiana State University, 201 

Lovejoy, E. P., 31, 108 

Low, Seth, 71 

Lowell, A. L., 57 

Loyola University, 170 

Loyalists, see Political Affiliations 

Lukens, H. T., 65 

Lutheran colleges, 134 

Linzerne, A. C, de La, 9 

McAdoo, William G., 106 
McCall, S. W., 105 
McCartee, Robert, 28-29 
McCarthy, Charlie, 190 
McClay, Archibald, 37 
McCullough, J. W., 26-27 
McGillicudy, Cornelius, 201 
McLachlan, A. C., 67 
McLean, John, 32 
McNeven, W. J., 15 
McReynolds, J. C., 107 
Madison, James, 19 
Mann, Thomas, 126 
Marchienne, E. de C. de, 89 
Marsh, James, 35 
Marshall, J. R., 11 
Marshall, T. R., 105 

Mass awarding of honorary degrees, 57- 
58 

Massey, Vincent, 106 
Master of Arts degree (M.A.), honorary, 
59, 73-74, 124, 195; in-course, 7 
Master of Business Administration, 124 
Master of Education degree, 124 
Master of Fine Arts degree, 124 
Master of Laws degree, 124 
Master of Public Service degree, 73 
Master of Science degree (M.S.), 74 
Master of Science in Military Science 
and Tactics degree, 125 
Mather, Increase, 6-7 
Mather, Samuel, 8 
Mather, S. T., 106 
Mayo, W. J., 100 
Mechlin, Lelia, 102 
Mellen, C. S., 183, 201 
Mellon, Andrew, 104, 105, 109 
Men, colleges and universities for, 123 
Mengelberg, William, 101 
Mercier, Desire F. F. J., 89 
Merriam, J. C., 99 
Methodists, as recipients, 196 
Methods of selecting recipients, 135-148 
Meyer, E. L., 191 


Michigan, University of, 60 
Military officers as recipients, 8, 9, 56, 95, 
113-115, 118, 133, 195 
Miller, C. R., 101 
Miller, N. L., 105 
Millikan, R. A., 98 
Ministers, see Clergymen 
Missouri, University of, 58 
Mitchell, E. P., 101 
Mittermaier, Karl, 39 
Monis, Judah, 91 
Monroe, James, 18, 19 
Moore, A. H., 178, 180-185 
Moore, N. F., 30, 34, 35 
Morgan, John Pierpont, Jr., 110, 113 
Morpn, John Pierpont, Sr., 109, 113 
Morison, S- E., 6, 7 
Morrill, Justin Smith, 202 
Morrow, Dwight, 104 
Motives behind the awarding of honorary 
degrees, 198-200 
Muhlenberg, W. A., 35 
Muir, John, 101 

Musicians, honorary degrees to, 100-101, 
154 

Myers, Alonzo, 181 
Napoleon I, 1 

National Association of Manufacturers, 
169, 172 

National Grange, 169, 171, 173 
Navy officers, 113 

Nebraska, University of, 3, 48-52, 75-1*18, 

126, 193-195 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, 206 
Negro colleges, 122, 125, 128 
Nester, Agnes, 170 

New York University, 37-38, 114-115 
Newark, University of, 201 
Newspaper comments, 178-192 
North Carolina, University of, 3, 19, 20, 
31-32. 35, 42, 48-52, 59, 75-118, 126, 
193-195 

North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, 204 
Northeast, colleges and universities of, 
honorary degrees conferred by, 122, 

127, 131 

Northwestern University, 190, 201 
Norwich University, 202 
Notre Dame, University of, 117 
Number of honorary degrees conferred, 
47, 71-74, 121; institutional rules re- 
garding, 146-147; opinion concerning, 
150-152, 177-178, 191, 193; recom- 
mendation concerning, 202-203 
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Occupation of recipients, 95-118, 130-135 
Ochs, Adolph S., 101 
Odum, Howard, 122 

Office of Education, U. S., 63, 64, 67, 71- 
74, 121, 124n 
Ogden, D. B., 39 
Ogilvie, John, 10 
Ogilvie, William, 40 
Oglethorpe University, 170 
Onderdonk, B. T., 28-29 
Opinions regarding honorary degrees, col- 
lege presidents, 149,167 ; see also 
businessmen, farm leaders, journal- 
ists, labor leaders 
Oregon, University of, 206 
Oxford University, 113, 149 

Paderewski, Ignace Jan, 101, 105 
Pareto, Vilfredo. 1 
Parker, L. S., 101 

Pennsylvania Military Academy, 201 

Pennsylvania, University of, 17, 89 

Perry, G. B., 203 

Pershing, John J., 113 

Phelps, William Lyon, quoted, 180 

Philanthropists, 56, 113 

Phillip, John, 40 

Phillips, H. I., quoted, 179, 191-192 

Phillips, W. B., 59 

Phipps, A. J., 60 

Physicians, 98, 132 

Pickering, John, 39 

Pierce, Franklin, 19 

Pintard, John, 15-16 

Pittsburgh, University of, 89 

Poe, Clarence, 102 

Political affiliations of recipients, 51, 92- 
93, 117, 127-128, 196 
Politicians, 31-35, 51-52, 95, 102-108, 132- 
135, 153-154, 181-188 
Polk, James Knox, 19 
Poppleton, A. J., 49 
Pound, Roscoe, 97 

Presidents of colleges, see College presi- 
dents 

Presidents of U, S. as recipients, 17-19, 
85-86 

Pressure techniques, 145, 157, 196 
Princeton University, 8, 16-17, 19, 59, 89, 
99, 107, 113, 181-184 
Private colleges and universities, 73, 129, 
130 

Professors, see Faculty 
Protestant colleges and universities, hon- 
orary degrees conferred by, 12^ 125, 
128-129; 145 


Public colleges and universities, 73, 132; 
honorary degrees conferred by, 122, 
125 

Public opinion, 169-192 
Publishers, 101-102 
Putnam, G. H., 101 

Qualifications of candidates, 140-143 
Questionnaire study, 120-167, 195-197 

Rachmaninoff, Sergei, 101 
Radcliffe College, 80 
Radicals, see Liberals 
Read, Daniel, quoted, 58 
Read, W. J., 27 
Redfield, W. C., 106 
Reed. Walter, 99 
Reinhardt, Aurelia, 81 
Reinhold, F. L., quoted, 136 
Religious affiliation of recinients, 128-129, 
195, 196; see also Church member- 
ship 

Republicans, 92-93 ; 127-128, 196 ; 5ee also 
Political affiliation 
Requests for honorary degrees, 199 
Reyes, Alfonso, 126 
Robinson, H. M., Ill 
Rochester, University of, 89 
Rockefeller Foundation, 99 
Rockefeller, John D., 71 
Rodgers, J. R. B., 15 
Romeyn, James, 41 
Roosevelt, Franklin D., 86, 149, 204 
Roosevelt, Theodore, 56, 97 
Root, Elihu, 104, 106 
Russia, 2 

Rutgers University, 19, 57, 65, 108 

Sacco and Vanzetti, 104 
St. Andrews University, 113 
Sanford, E. T,, 104 
Sargent, John Singer, 100 
Schaeffer, F. C., 27-28 
Schechter, Solomon, 91 
Scholars, recommendation, 200-202 
Scholarship, 153-154 
Schurz, Carl, 51 
Schuyler, Eugene, 59 
Scientists as recipients, 56, 136 
Scott, H. L., 113 
Scott, J. J., 44 

Selection policies and procedures, 135- 
149, 195; recommendations concern- 
ing, 200-207 

Senators as recipients, 102-104 
Sheridan, P, H., 113 
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Shurtleff College, 203 
Sims, W. S., 113 
Skinner, Otis, 100 
Smith, Alfred E., 91, 105 
Smith, C. F., 63 

Smith College, 3, 4849, 75418, 126, 193- 
195. 206 

Smith, J. M., 201 
Smith, S. S., 16 
Smith, Stephen, 78 
Social service, 153 
Social workers, 131, 132-133 
Southern California, University of, 126, 
178 

Southern colleges and universities, honor- 
ary degrees conferred by, 122, 125, 
127, 131 

Southern Methodist University, 206 

Southgate, Horatio, 29 

Spencer, Herbert, 206 

Spencer, J. C., 44 

Sprague, W. B., 41 

Stanford University, 86, 167, 206 

Steames, R. E. C,, 49 

Steuben, von Frederick, 203 

Stevens, J. F., 77 

Stone, Harlan F., 105 

Storey, W. B., 112 

Storrow, J. J., 110 

Strachey, J. St. L., 102 

Stubbs, Alfred, 54-55 

Superintendents of Public Schools, 99 

Sutherland, Jacob, 32 

Swasey, Ambrose, 111 

Sze, Alfred Sao-Ke, SK) 

Tarkington, Booth, 101 
Teague, C.C., 112 
Texas Wesleyan College, 206 
Thomas, F. S., 203 
Thomas, Norman, 107 
Thompson, Smith, 31 
Thomson, A. M., 41 
Thornton, Edward, 56 
Titles of nobility, 2; honorary degrees as 
substitutes for, 154, 176, 206 
Todd, A. S., 24-25 

Trustees of colleges and universities as 
recipients, 37, 42, 52, 93-94, 129, 145- 
146, 196, 203; candidates selected by, 
43, 135-138, 158, 194, 196 
Tryon, William, 10 
Tufts College, 100 
Tulanc University, 201 
Tunis, J. R., 187 
Tum^, Daniel, 8 


Turner, F. J., 97 

Unaccredited colleges and universities, 
123, 125, 130, 131 

Undemocratic features in honorary de- 
grees, 205-206 
Underwood, O. W., 104 
Union College, 19, 67, 89, 108, 201 
Unitarians, see Church membership 
Uruguay, University of, 204 

Van Buren, Martin. 17, 19 
Van DeVanter, Willis, 107 
Vanderbilt University, 206 
Variety of degrees conferred, 124 
Vassar College, 206 
Veblen, Thorstein, 108, quoted, 111 
Vermont, University of, 35 
Verplanck. G. C., 32 
Vethake, Henry, 36 
Villanova College, 89 
Virginia, University of, 98, 206 
von Bemstorff, Johann, 88-89, 104 
Vroom, P. D., 35 

Wainwright, J. M., 23 
Waite, F. C., 6, 16 
Walker, James, 42 
Wallace, Henry A., 170 
Walsh, J. H., 67 
Warren, John, 14 
Warren, L. E., 83, 116, 132 
Washbume, C. C., 109 
Washington, George, 9, 17, 39 
Washington, University of, 206 
Waterhouse, Benjamin, 14 
Webster, Daniel, 33 
Webster, Horace, 34-35 
Wellesley College, 98 
WeUs, T. L., 37 

Wesleyan University (Conn.), 7, 99 
Westbrook, C. D., 28 
Western colleges and universities, 122- 
123, 125, 127, 131 
Whately, Richard, 39 
White, E. D., 105 

White, William Allen, quoted, 181-182 
Whitehead. A. E., 97 
Whitney, Charles, 59 
Whiton, J^ N., 59 
Who^s Who (English), 74 
Who's Who in America^ 74, 79-83, 87, 115, 
134rl35 

Wiggin, A. H., Ill 

Wilder, Marshall, 60 

William and Mary, College of, 8, 19 
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Wilson, Woodrow, 86, 105 
Winthrop, John, 8 

Wisconsin, University of, 3, 48-52, 75-118, 
126, 171, 193-195 

Women as recipients, 80-81, 130-131, 194 

Women’s colleges, 123 

Woodin, William, 111 

Woolsey, T. D., 62-63, 198 

Work, Hubert, 106 

World War I, 133 


Wright, A. D., 59 
Wright, C. D., 60, 67 
Writers as recipients, 100 

Yale University, 8, 13, i4, 16-17, 19, 58, 
99, 108, 178 
Young, Owen D., 110 

Zoeller E. V., 77 
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